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y HAT do you know of New York?” too, of paradise. Manhattan may typify 
said one wanderer to another. both. It represents other things also. 

“ . ” al . . 
Only what I have read in Dante,” The latter, mainly, are superlatives. 
was the bleak reply. From the top floors of the Flatiron you 


Dante told of the inferno. He told, get an idea of a few. On one side is 


Madison Square Garden and Tower. East River. Long Island City. 





Madison Square. Appellate Dr. Parkhurst’s Dr. Parkburst’s 
Court-House. New Church. Present Church. 


VIEW FROM THE UPPER FLOORS OF THE FLATIRON BUILDING, LOOKING TO THE NORTHEAST ACROSS 
MADISON SQUARE TO THE UPPER EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK AND THE EAST RIVER 
WITH LONG ISLAND IN THE DISTANCE, 
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Broadway. Barring trade routes, Broad- 
way is the longest commercial stretch on 
the planet. On the other side is Fifth 
Avenue. Barring nothing, Fifth Avenue 
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Madison Metropolitan Life East Twenty- 
Square. Insurance Building. Third Street. 


VIEW FROM THE FLATIRON BUILDING, JOOKING 
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The beetles are cabs; the ants are be- 
ings—primitive but human, full of soap- 
bubble loves and hates, of ephemeral 
cares and joys as insecure, hurrying 


Greenpoint. East River. 
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TO THE EAST, AND ACROSS THE EAST RIVER TO 


GREENPOINT AND WILLIAMSBURG — 


is the richest thoroughfare in the world. 
From the top floors of the Flatiron each 
looks meager, almost mean. In them are 
things that you would take for beetles, 
others that seem to you ants. 


grotesquely over the most expensive spot 
on earth. They hurry because everybody 
hurries, because haste is in the air, in 
the effrontery of the impudent “step 
lively,” in the hammers of the ceaseless 
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skyscrapers ceaselessly going up, in the 
ambient neurosis, in the scudding motors, 
in the unending noise, the pervading 
seramble, the metallic roar of the city. 


Williamsburg. 
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East Twenty- All Souls’ 


Second Street. Church. 


—ON THE RIGHT, IN THE DISTANCE, IS THE LOWER EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK, A DENSELY CROWDED 
WILDERNESS OF SWARMING TENEMENTS. 


Beyond is the slam-bang of the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated careering up-town and 
down, both ways at once. Parallelly is the 
Subway, rumbling relentlessly. Farther 
east are two additional slam-bangers. To 


the west is a fourth. Beneath them are 
great ocher brutes of cars, herds of 
them, stampeding violently with grind- 
ing grunts, and, on the microbish pave- 


New East River Bridge. Brooklyn. 
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Building. 


ments, swarms such as Dante may indeed 
have seen, but not in paradise. 

In the morning they are there, scurry- 
ing to their toil; at high noon to their 
food; at evening to their homes; at night 
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Brooklyn Skyscrapers of 
Bridge. lower New York. 
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VIEW FROM THE FLATIRON BUILDING, LOOKING TO THE SOUTHEAST, DOWN BROADWAY TO UNION 
SQUARE AND BEYOND. 
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Skyscrapers of Staten Statue-of Pennsylvania Jersey 
lower New York. Island. Liberty. Station. City. 














VIEW FROM THE FLATIRON BUILDING, LOOKING TO THE SOUTHWEST, DOWN LOWER FIFTH AVENUE, 
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to amusements more laborious than their 
work. When they are not there you do 
not know it. Save at night, when the 
crowd moves elsewhere, always are there 


Jersey Hoboken. 
City. 
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rearing its knifish face with the same dis- 
dain of the ephemeral that the Sphinx 
displays, knowing that she has. all time 
as we all have our day. 


Castle Orange Mountain 
Point. (in distance). 















VIEW FROM THE FLATIRON BUILDING, LOOKING WESTWARD TO THE HUDSON RIVER AND BEYOND IT 
TO THE NEW JERSEY SUBURBS— 


compact throngs, always are there 
streams of incarnated preoccupations, 
pouring from whence you cannot say, 
to where you cannot tell; human streams 
which the Flatiron cleaves indifferently, 





Ages ago the Sphinx was disinterred 
from beneath masses of sand under which 
it had brooded interminably. Yet in its 
simian paws, its avian wings, in its body 
which is that of animal, in its face which 
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is that of a seer, there, before Darwin, cisely as these huts were once regarded 
before history, by a race that has left no as supreme achievements, so, one of these 
other souvenir, in traits great and grave, days, from other and higher floors, the 


the descent of man was told. Flatiron may seem a hut itself. 
Weehawken. West Shore The Subway 
Station. Palisades. Power-House. 
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West Twenty- Fifth Avenue. 
Third Street. Hotel. 
—THE RETAIL SHOPPING DISTRICT OF NEW YORK CENTERS AT ABOUT THIS POINT; IMMEDIATELY 
ABOVE IT (TO THE RIGHT) BEGINS THE REGION OF HOTELS AND THEATERS. 


There remained his ascent. Ages hence Evolution has not halted. Undiscern- 
the Flatiron may tell it. For as you lean ibly but indefatigably, always it is pro- 
and gaze from the toppest floors on gressing. Its final term is not in existing 
houses below, which from those floors buildings or in existing man. If human- 
seem huts, it may occur to you that pre- ity sprang from gorillas, from humanity 
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Upper Victoria Upper Fifth Belmont 
Broadway. Hotel. Avenue, Hotel. 
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a VIEW FROM THE FLATIRON BUILDING, 
ie LOOKING TO THE NORTH UP 
Sg BROADWAY AND FIFTH 
AVENUE. 


gods shall proceed. The story of 
Olympus is merely a tale of what 
might have been. That which 
might have been may yet come to 
pass. Even now, could the old 
r\ \ divinities, hushed forevermore, 

/ / \ \ awake, they would be perplexed 
Basen Hews. arty, ie enough to see how mortals have 
i exceeded them. The inextinguish- 
able laughter which was theirs is 
Fifth Avenue Worth absent from the prose of life. 
Hotel. Monument. 
Commerce has alarmed their 














afflatus away. But the telegraph is a 
better messenger than they had, the 
motor is surer than their chariots of 
dream. In Fifth Avenue inns they could 
get fairer fare than ambrosia, and be- 
hold women beside whom Venus would 
look provincial and Juno a frump. The 
spectacle of electricity tamed and do- 
mesticated would surprise them not a 
little, the Elevated quite as much, the 
Flatiron still more. At sight of the latter 
they would recall the Titans with whom 
once they warred, and slink to their 
sacred seas outfaced. 

In the same measure that we have suc- 
ceeded in exceeding them, so will poster- 
ity surpass what we have done. Evolu- 
tion may be slow, but it is sure; yet, how- 
ever slow, it achieved an unrecognized 
advance when it devised buildings such as 
this. It is demonstrable that small rooms 
breed small thoughts. It will be demon- 
strable that as buildings ascend so do 
ideas. It is mental progress that sky- 
scrapers engender. From these parturi- 
tions gods may really proceed—beings, 
that is, who, could we remain long enough 
to see them, would regard us as we re- 
gard the apes. 

Meanwhile, on those toppest floors, the 
eager sun, aslant, shuttles the mounting 
roar. In the noise and glare you need 
but a modicum of imagination to fancy 
yourself contemplating a volcano in ac- 
tive operation, one that is erupting gold, 
coining dollars in its depths, and tossing 
them in the crystalline air—whence they 
fall, as rain falls, on those who know 
enough not to come in, who get in the 
way, fight for a place, and hold it until 
they have made their pile. It is not of 
course from such as these that gods shall 
come, rather a race similar to the curious 
dwarfs of whom Pliny told, pygmies that 
passed their lives fighting with phan- 
toms for coin. So, too, fight those that 
you behold from the toppest floors. The 
struggle is the impetus of their little 
lives, the substance of their loves and 
hates; it is the magnet that draws them 
from regions quasi-polar, wholly tropical, 
from zones remoter yet, from those 
nethermost planes where Dante went. 

Above them, indifferently, the Flatiron 
looms. Semi-animate as the motor is, 
superhuman, vibrant with a life of its 
own, from its hundred eyes it stares. 
Below is Madison Square, circled with 
hotels, clubs, apartment houses, office- 
buildings, and a church. The church is 
that of Dr. Parkhurst. The vast building 
adjacent is an insurance company’s— 
the Metropolitan’ Life. On the white 
3M 
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corner above is the Appellate Division 
of the State Supreme Court. On the 
next corner is the Madison Square Gar- 
den, the home of the horseshow, the 
circus, and the French ball. To the north 
and east gasp a few surviving huts. To 
the left, on Broadway, is the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel. In days gone by it was a 
great place for honeymoons. Now it is 
even a greater place for politicians of 
the Republican brand. A bit above is 
the Hoffman House, which the haunted 
Stokes made agreeable for everybody in 
general and for Democrats in particular. 
Higher up on Broadway are other hos- 
telries either equally famous or with the 
future in which to accumulate renown, 
the old Gilsey for instance, the older Vic- 
toria, the new Astor, and the Breslin 
newer still. On Fifth Avenue are more, 
the Holland, the Waldorf, the St. Regis. 
There, too, is the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, quite Greek in appearance, 
and Tiffany’s, which is quite as French. 

Of the two thoroughfares, Broadway 
is the older. Originally called the Breede 
Weg, it began with the beginning of 
things, when New York was Nieu Am- 
sterdam and talked Dutch instead of 
slang. The incipiency of Fifth Avenue is 
more modern. It occurred a little prior 
to the Civil War. A bit later a residence 
thereon was endearingly regarded as 
quite equivalent to a title. As far as it 
went—and, until within relatively recent 
years, it did not straggle much above 
Forty-Second Street—it was a wholly 
residential stretch of brown-stone fronts. 

The first to put a shop on the holy site 
was Mrs. Paran Stevens. The deed, 
highly radical, was regarded as sacrilege. 
The late Mr. Lorillard, a tobacco mer- 
chant, objected strenuously. Said Mrs. 
Stevens, who was quick with her tongue: 

“ You would not mind, now, would you, 
if it were a tobacco shop?” 

Then Mr. Lorillard shut up. But that 
which the lady began others continued, 
the result being that residentially Fifth 
Avenue has moved from Washington 
Square to the Plaza. 

West of it is the river to which 
Hudson came, viewing from his little 
boat silent spaces crammed now with 
tooting craft, where dock liners leviathan 
as skyserapers. Further up are the Pali- 
sades. Further down is Staten Island, 
between which and Manhattan the orig- 
inal Vanderbilt pursued, like Sappho’s 
lover, the highly genteel avocation of 
ferryman, landing his fares where rises 
the Immigration Bureau to-day and 
where the primal skyscrapers began. 
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Thenee upward with the stream of 
life the city flows, halting occasionally, 
occasionally too circumscribed, as in the 
lower East Side, which is a ealdron, or 
in the Chinese quarter, which is a sewer. 
Over the way there is a glimpse of the 
nameless shames of architectural Long 
island, the infinite horrors of Williams- 
burg. Yet with the glimpse comes the 
saving savor of the salt of the sea. There 
are compensating vistas also, the pillars 
of the Brooklyn Bridge, the statue of 
Liberty, the high Byzantine dome on 
Park Row, more distantly the roof of 
the Pennsylvania Railway station, a roof 
presently to be duplicated not far from 
the Grand Central, in front of which 
already rises the unfinished Belmont 
House, the tallest of tall hotels. 

Intermediately, a half dozen streets to 
the rear of the Flatiron, lies Union 
Square, a bedlam of business and traffic, 
but which within the memory of the 
present writer was a sedate residential 
quarter, girdled with balconied houses 
that were festooned with honeysuckle 
bursting in the eager spring. The peace 
that was there survives still in New York, 
but only in Gramerey Park and lower 
Fifth Avenue, which latter, fusing at 
Fourteenth Street with the general pan- 
demonium, knows no respite until it 
reaches the auriferous precincts above 
the St. Regis and the Plaza, where the 
newer plutocracy resides. 

Indifferently on these things the Flat- 
iron stares. Its front is lifted to the 
future. On the past its back is turned. 
Of what has gone before it is American 
in its unconcern. Monstrous yet infantile, 
it is a recent issue of the gigantic up- 
heaval that is transforming the whole 
eity, and which will end by making it a 
curiosity to which people will come and 
stare as they do at cataracts and big caves 
and great trees and fat women and what- 
ever else is abnormal. Yet the changes, 
however disconcerting, are but tokens 
of others to be. In certain aspects New 
York still preserves its old colonial 
squalor. In others it presents the hasty 
hideousness of boom towns. In the lin- 
gering streets of brown-stone fronts it is 
embryonic still. Near the rivers it has 
thoroughfares and avenues which, in 
ruthless atrocity and shuddersome ugli- 
ness, are nightmares in stone. But these 
are as measles and mumps to a child. 
They are not definite conditions. Nor is 


there, nor will there be, anything definite 
here until, from the Battery to the Plaza, 
the buildings one and all are so huge that 
nothing huger is possible. 
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Existing department stores are, one 
might think, sufficient in dimensions. 
Not a bit of it. A new one is planned 
that is to cover an entire square from 
Fifth Avenue to Madison, and to ap- 
proach the Flatiron’s height. The mas- 
siveness of that will be duplicated, trip- 
licated, multiplied over the town. Sooner 
or later there, where now are, say, eighty 
or a hundred buildings to a square there 
will be but one. After the fashion of 
a Broadway department store which, 
outgrowing the square it occupies, has 
reached out and subterraneously an- 
nexed a building across the way—after 
this suggestive fashion it is indicated 
that emporiums of the future will cover 
two squares—three, perhaps; that no 
hotel, no apartment house or office- 
building will be really content with less 
than one, and that however it may be 
elsewhere, on the thirty-five streets be- 
tween Twenty-Third Street and the 
Plaza, Fifth Avenue will contain not 
many more than seventy structures, 
about one to each square, structures ex- 
tending back on the west to Broadway or 
Sixth Avenue, on the east to Madison, 
with, on these arteries, similar struc- 
tures, similarly extending, repeating 
themselves to the river fronts. 

That is what people will come to see. 
It will be horrible; but analyze the hor- 
rible, and sometimes you find the sub- 
lime, again the unique, occasionally the 
commercial. The three derivatives pres- 
ent here will provide a spectacle shame- 
ful and superb, a congerie of temples for 
the deification of gold, a city of basilicas 
for the glory of greed. In somnolent 
Nieu Amsterdam, Nicholas was patron 
saint. These shall be the gods of Man- 
hattan. Yet are not its deities now these 
divinities, whose worship is haste, whose 
incense is noise, and whose swarming 
suppliants you mistake, from those upper 
floors, for insects? 

Tennyson compared humanity to so 
many gnats in the glare of a million 
million of suns. Insects they are. But 
they shall pass as Nieu Amsterdam 
passed, as passed the race unknown that 
left the Sphinx. 

In their stead will be beings more 
august. In the mounting wonders of 
the city to be, humanity will mount also. 
It will deny its false gods, reverse their 
altars, and, on the pile it has made, re- 
construct Olympus. From the toppest 
floors you get a vision of that in the 
significant sunsets and prophetic dawns. 
You see strange things from the 
Flatiron. 











FAIR MARGARET- 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘MR. ISAACS,” “CORLEONE,” “IN THE PALACE OF THE KING,” ETC. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

MARGARET DONNE is an English girl, whose parents are dead, and who lives with Mrs. Rushmore, an 
American lady, in Versailles. Margaret’s mother, who was Mrs. Rushmore’s close friend, was also an 
American, and when she married Professor Donne, of Oxford, she expected to inherit a fortune. Her 
father, however—Margaret’s grandfather—met ill-luck and died leaving nothing but a claim upon Alvah 
Moon, a California millionaire to whom he had assigned a valuable patent. Mrs. Rushmore has brought 
suit against Moon on Margaret’s behalf, but there seems slight chance of success. 

Margaret, who possesses a remarkably good voice, is determined to earn her own living. Her teacher, 
Mme. Durand—who was once an opera singer under the name of De Rosa—sends her to the famous prima 
donna, Mme. Bonanni, for advice. Going to the Bonanni house on the Avenue Hoche, Margaret break- 
fasts with the great singer—who is an eccentric but big-hearted woman, a péasant in origin and manners 
—and with a casual caller, Logotheti, a Greek financier. Mme. Bonanni predicts great things fog the 
English girl, who goes back in high spirits to Versailles. There she finds Mrs. Rushmore lunching with 
some friends—among them an archeologist, an English officer on his way back to India, and Edmund 
Lushington, a successful young author, who is staying at Mrs. Rushmore’s house. 

In the afternoon Lushington and Margaret walk together in the garden. With an embarrassment 
that shows deep emotion, he tells her that the name under which he passes is not his own; that he was 
not christened Edmund, but Thomas; and that for a reason which he cannot explain he must not tell her 





his inherited surname. 





IV (Continued). 


ARGARET held her head rather 
high as they walked on under the 
.great trees, and her eyes sparkled coldly 
now and then. She had known for a long 
time that Edmund Lushington loved her, 
and to-day he had told her so, almost 
roughly; and for some time, also, she had 
understood that she vas growing fond of 
him. But now that she metaphorically 
held out her hand, he would not take it. 
“T don’t want to know your secret, if 
it is as important as that,” she said at 
last. “A man who hides his real name 
so carefully must have some very good 
reason for doing it.” 

She emphasized the words almost 
cruelly, and looked straight before her, 
and her eyes sparkled again. His lips 
parted to make a quick retort, but he 
checked himself, and then spoke quietly. 

“T have never done anything I am 
ashamed of,” he said. 

“T don’t think it’s very nice to do what 
you are doing now,” Margaret retorted 
coolly. “It doesn’t inspire confidence.” 

“QOan’t we part without quarreling?” 

“Oh, certainly! Do you mean to go 
away?” 

“You leave me no choice. “Shall we 
turn back to the house? It will be over 
sooner. I can leave before dinner. It 
will be easy to find an excuse.” 


* Copyright, 1905, by F. Marion Crawford, in the United States and Great Britain. 


“Yes! Those proofs you have been 
talking of lately—your publishers—any- 
thing will do!” 

Margaret was thoroughly angry with 
him and with herself by this time, and he 
was deeply hurt. They turned and 
walked stiffly, with their noses in the air, 
as if they never meant to speak to each 
other again. 

“It’s very odd!” Margaret observed at 
last, as if she had made a discovery. 

“What is very odd?” 

“T never liked you as much as I did 
a quarter of an hour ago, and I never dis- 
liked you as much as I do now! Do you 
understand that?” 

“Yes. You make it very clear. I 
never heard anything put more plainly.” 

“Tm glad of that. But it’s very funny. 
I detest you just now, and yet if you go 
away at once I know I shall be sorry. On 
the whole, you had better not leave to- 
night.” 

Lushington turned sharply on her. 

“ Are you playing with me?” he asked 
in an angry tone. 

“No,” she answered with exasperating 
coolness, “I don’t think I am. Only, you 
are two people, you see. It confuses me. 
You are Mr. Lushington, and then, the 
next minute, youw’re—Tom. I hate Mr. 
Lushington. I believe I always did. I 
wish I might never see him again! ” 

“Oh, indeed! How about Tom?” 
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“Tom is rather bearable than other- 
wise,” Margaret answered, laughing 
again. “He knows that I think so, too, 
and it’s no reason why he should be al- 
ways trying to keep out of the way!” 

“ He has no right to be in the way.” 

“Then he ought never to have come 
here. But since he has, I would rather 
have him stay.” 

When she had thus made known her 
wishes, Margaret seemed to think that 
there was nothing more to be said. But 
Lushington thought otherwise. 

“Why do you hate Mr. Lushington?” 
he asked. 

“ Because he is a fraud,” Margaret an- 
swered. “As you have just told me that 
he is, you cannot possibly deny it, and 
you can’t quarrel with me for not liking 
him. So there! ” 

All her good humor had come back, the 
cold sparkle in her eyes had turned into 
afternoon sunshine, and she swung her 
closed parasol gently on one finger by 
its hook as she walked, nodding her head 
just perceptibly, as if keeping time with 
it. She expected an answer, a laugh per- 
haps, or a retort; but nothing came. She 
glanced sideways at Lushington, think- 
ing to meet his eyes, but they were watch- 
ing the ground as he walked, a yard be- 
fore his feet. 

She turned her head and looked at his 
face, and she realized that it was a little 
drawn, and had grown suddenly pale, and 
that there were dark shadows under his 
eyes which she had never seen before. 
The healthy, shy, rather too youthful 
mask was gone, and in its place she saw 
the features of a mature man who was 
quietly suffering a great deal. She 
fancied that he must often look as he did 
now, when he was alone. 

“ Oould any one do anything to make it 
easier for you?” she asked softly after a 
moment. 

He looked up quickly in surprise, and 
then shook his head, without speaking. 

“Because, if I could help you, I 
would,” she added. 

“Thank you. I know you would.” He 
spoke with real gratitude, and the color 
began to come back to his face. “ You 
see, it’s not a thing that can be changed, 
or helped, or bettered. It’s a condition 
from which I cannot escape, and I’ve got 
to live in it. It would have been easier 
if I had never met you, my dear Miss 
Donne! ” 

He straightened himself and put on 
something of the formality that had be- 
come a habit with him, as it easily does 
with shy men who feel much. 
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“Please don’t call me Miss Donne,” 
Margaret said, very low. 

“ Margaret!” he paused on the sylla- 
bles, as he almost whispered them. 
“No! ” he said suddenly, as if angry with 
himself. “That’s silly! Don’t make me 
do such things, please, or I shall hate 
myself! Nothing in the world can ever 
change what is, and I shall never have 
the right to put out my hand and ask you 
to marry me. The best we can do is to 
say good-by, and I'll try to keep out of 
your way. Help me to do that, for it’s 
the only help you can ever give me!” 

“T don’t believe it,” Margaret an- 
swered. “ We can always be friends, if 
we cannot be anything else.” 

Lushington shook his head ineredu- 
lously, but said nothing. 

“Why not?” Margaret asked, clinging 
to her idea. “Why can’t we like each 
other, be very, very fond of each other, 
and meet often, and each help the other 
in life? I don’t want to know your 
secret. I won’t even call you Tom, as I 
want to, and you shall be as stiff and 
formal with me as you please. What do 
such things matter, if we really care? If 
we really trust each other, and know 
it? Why do you wish to go away, just 
when I’ve found out how much I want 
you to stay? It’s not right, and it’s not 
kind! Indeed it’s not!” 

They had been walking very slowly, 
and now she stood still and faced him, 
waiting for his answer. He _ looked 
steadily into her eyes as he spoke. 

“T don’t think I ean stay,” he said 
slowly. “ You can’t tear love up by the 
roots and plant it in a pot and eall it 
friendship. If you try, something will 
happen. Excuse me if the simile sounds 
lyrie, but I don’t happen to think of a 
better one. IT’ll behave all right before 
the others, but I had better go away to- 
morrow morning. The thing will only get 
worse if I keep on seeing you.” 

Margaret heard the short, awkward 
sentences, and knew what they cost him. 
She looked down and stuck the bright 
metal tip of her parasol into the thin dry 
mud of the macadamized road, grinding 
it in slowly, half round and half back, 
with both hands, and unconsciously won- 
dering what made the earth so hard just 
in that place. 

“T wish I were a man!” she said all at 
onee, and the parasol bent dangerously 
as she gave it a particularly vicious 


. twist, leaning upon it at the same time. 


“Tt would certainly simplify matters 
for me if you were,” said Lushington 


coldly. 
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She looked up with a hurt expression. 

“Oh, please don’t go back to that way 
of talking!” she said. “It’s bad enough 
as it is! Don’t you see how hard I am 
trying?” 

“Tm sorry,” Lushington said. “ Don’t 
pay any attention to what I say. I’m all 
over the place.” 

He mumbled the words and turned 
away from her as he stood. She watched 
him, and desisted from digging holes in 
the ground. Then, as he did not look at 
her again, she put out one hand rather 
shyly and touched his sleeve. 

“ Look at me,” she said. “ What is this 
for? What are we making ourselves mis- 
erable about? We care for each other a 
great deal—much more than I had any 
idea of this morning. Why should we say 
good-by? I don’t believe it’s at all neces- 
sary, after all. You have got some silly, 
quixotic idea into your head, I’m sure. 
Tell me what it is, and let me judge for 
myself! ” 

“T can’t,” he answered, in evident dis- 
tress. “ You may find out what it is some 
day, but I cannot tell you. It’s the one 
thing I couldn’t say to anybody alive. If 
T did, I should deserve to be kicked out 
of decent society forever! ” 

She saw the look of suffering in his 
faee again, and she felt as if she were 
going to ery, out of sympathy. 

“ Of course,” she faltered, “if it would 
be—what you eall  dishonorable—to 
tell x 

“Yes. It would be dishonorable to 
tell.” There was a little silence. “ All I 
ean hope,” he continued presently, “is 
that you won’t believe it’s anything I’ve 
done myself.” 

“Tndeed, indeed I don’t! I never 
could! ” 

She held out her hand and he took it 
gladly, and kept it in his for a moment; 
then he dropped it of his own accord, be- 
fore she had made the least motion to 
take it back. 

They walked on, without speaking 
again for a long time, and without wish- 
ing to speak. When they were in sight of 
Mrs. Rushmore’s gate, Margaret broke 
the silgnce at last. 

“Do you mean to take an early train 
to-morrow morning?” she asked. 

“Nine o’clock, I think,” he answered. 

There was another little pause, and 
again Margaret spoke, but very low this 
time. 

“T shall be in the garden at half-past 
eight—to say good-by.” 

“Yes,” Lushington answered. “ Thank 
you,” he added after a moment. 
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They were side by side, very near to- 
gether as they walked, and her left hand 
hung down close to his right. He caught 
her fingers suddenly, and they pressed 
his, and parted from them instantly. 


V. 


LirtLtE Mme. Durand-De Rosa took 
Margaret behind the scenes just before 
the second act of “ Romeo and Juliet” 
was over. The famous teacher of sing- 
ing was a privileged person at the 
Opéra, and the man who kept the side 
door of communication between the 
house and the stage bowed low as he 
opened for her and Margaret. Things 
are well managed in the great opera 
houses nowadays, and it is not easy to 
get behind when anything is going on. 

The young girl felt a new sensation of 
awe and excitement. It was the first 
time she had ever found herself on the 
working side of the vast machinery of 
artistic pleasure, and her first impression 
was that she had been torn from an arti- 
ficial paradise and was being dragged 
through an artificial inferno. Huge and 
unfamiliar objects loomed about her in 
the deep shadows; men with pale faces, 
in working clothes, stood motionless at 
their posts, listening and watching; 
others lurked in corners, dressed in 
medieval ¢ostumes that glittered in the 
dark. Between the flies, Margaret 
caught glimpses of the darkened stage, 
and the sound of the orchestra reached 
her as if muffled, while the tenor’s voice 
sounded very Joud, though he was sing- 
ing softly. 

On a rough bit of platform, six feet 
above the stage, stood Mme. Bonanni in 
white satin, apparently laced to a point 
between life and death, her hands hold- 
ing the two sides of the latticed door 
that opened upon the baleony. In a loft 
on the stage left a man was working « 
lime-light behind a sheet of blue glass 
in a frame; the chorus of old retainers 
in gray stood huddled together in semi- 
darkness by a fly, listening to the tenor 
and waiting to hear Mme. Bonanni’s note 
when she should come out. 

Margaret would have waited, too, but 
her teacher hurried her along. holding 
her by the hand, and checking her when 
they came to any obstacle which the 
girl’s unpractised eyes might not have 
seen in time. To the older woman it was 
all as familiar as her own sitting-room, 
for her life had been spent in the midst 
of it; to Margaret it was all strange 
and awe-inspiring. 
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It was to be her own life, too, before 
long. In a few months, or perhaps a few 
weeks, she would be standing on a plat- 
form, like Mme. Bonanni, waiting to go 
out into the lime-light, waiting to be 
heard by two thousand people. She won- 
dered whether she would be frightened, 
whether by any possibility her voice 
would stick in her throat at the great 
moment and suddenly croak out a hid- 
eous false note and end her career then 
and there. Her heart beat fast at the 
thought even now, and she pressed her 
teacher’s guiding hand nervously; and 
yet, as the music reached her ears, she 
longed to be standing in the prima 
donna’s place, with only a latticed bal- 
cony door between her and the great 
public. 

She was not thinking of Lushington 
now, though she had thought all day of 
his face when she had met him for one 
moment under the trees yesterday morn- 
ing, and had felt that something was 
gone from her life which she was to miss 
for a long time. That was all forgotten 
in what she felt at the present moment, 
in the wild, quivering longing to be in 
front, the center of the great illusion, 
singing as she knew that she could sing, 
as she had never sung before. 

Mme. De Rosa led her quickly down 
a dark corridor, and a moment later she 
found herself in a dazzling blaze of light, 
in the prima donna’s dressing-room. 

The ceiling was low, the walls were 
white, and innumerable electric lamps, 
with no shades, filled the place with a 
blinding glare. It all looked bare and 
uncomfortable, and very untidy. There 
was a toilet-table, covered with little 
pots of grease and paint, and well-worn 
pads and hares’-feet, and vast stores of 
hairpins, besides a quantity of rings and 
jewels of great value, all lying together 
in bowls in the midst of the confusion. 
A tall mirror stood on one side, with 
wing mirrors on hinges, and bunches of 
lamps that could be moved about. On 
one of the walls half a dozen theatrical 
gowns and cloaks hung limply from pegs. 
Two large trunks were open and empty 
not far from the door. The air was hot 
and hard to breathe, and smelled of many 
things. 

There were three people in the room 
when the two visitors entered. There was 
a very tall maid with an appallingly ca- 
daverous face and shiny black hair, and 
there was a short, fat maid who grinned 
and showed good teeth at Mme. De Rosa. 
Both wore black and had white aprons, 
and both were perspiring profusely. 


The third person was an elderly man in 
evening dress, who rose and shook hands 
with the retired singer, and bowed to 
Margaret. He seemed to be a very quiet, 
unobtrusive man, who was nevertheless 
perfectly at his ease, and he somehow 
conveyed the impression that he must 
always be dressed for the evening, in a 
perfectly new coat, a brand new shirt, a 
white waistcoat never worn before, and 
a made tie. Perhaps it was the made tie 
that introduced a certain disquieting 
element in his otherwise highly correct 
appearance. He wore his faded fair hair 
very short, and his grayish yellow beard 
was trimmed in a point. His fat hands 
were incased in tight white gloves. His 
pale eyes looked quietly through his 
glasses, and made one think of the eyes 
of a big fish in an aquarium, when it 
swims up and pushes its nose against the 
plate-glass front of the tank to look at 
visitors. 

The eyes examined Margaret atten- 
tively. 

“M.Schreiermeyer, this is Miss Donne, 
my pupil,” said Mme. De Rosa. 

“Enchanted,” mumbled the manager. 

He continued to scrutinize the young 
girl’s face, and he looked so much like a 
doctor that she felt as if he were going 
to feel her pulse and tell her to put out 
her tongue. At the thought she smiled 
pleasantly. 

“Hum!” $$ Schreiermeyer  grunted 
softly, almost musically, in fact. 

Perhaps this was a good sign, for little 
Mme. De Rosa beamed. Margaret looked 
about for an empty chair, but there never 
seemed to be any in a room used by Mme. 
Bonanni. There was one, indeed, but 
Schreiermeyer had appropriated it, and 
sat down upon it again with perfect 
calm. 

“Sit down,” he said, as he did so him- 
self. 

“Yes,” answered Margaret sweetly, 
and remained standing. 

Suddenly he seemed to realize that she 
could not, and that the maids were not 
inclined to offer her a seat. His face and 
figure were transfigured in an instant. 
One fat, gloved hand shot out with ex- 
tended forefinger in a gesture of com- 
mand, and his pale eyes flashed through 
his glasses and glared furiously at the 
maids. 

“Clear two chairs!” he shouted in a 
voice of thunder. 

Margaret started in surprise and pro- 
test. 

“But the things are all ready,” ob- 
jected the cadaverous maid. ; 



































“Damn the things!” yelled Schreier- 
meyer. “Clear two chairs at once! ” 

He seemed on the verge of a white 
apoplexy, though he did not move from 
his seat. The cadaverous maid lifted an 
embroidered bodice from one of the 
chairs and laid it in one of the black 
trunks; she looked like a female under- 
taker laying a dead baby in its coffin. 
The fat maid showed all her teeth, 
laughed at Schreiermeyer, cleared the 
other chair, and brought up both to- 
gether for the two ladies. 

“Give yourselves the trouble to be 
seated,” said Schreiermeyer in a tone so 
soft that it would not have disturbed a 
sleeping child. 

As soon as he was obeyed he became 
quiet. and unobtrusive again, the furious 
glare faded from his eyes, and the white 
kid hand returned to rest upon its fellow. 

“How good you are!” cried Mme. De 
Rosa gratefully, as she sat down on the 
cane chair. 

“Tum!” grunted Schreiermeyer musi- 
cally, as if he agreed with her. 

“ Miss Donne has a good soprano,” the 
teached ventured to say after a time. 

“ Ah?” ejaculated the manager in a 
tone of very indifferent interrogation. 

There was a little pause. 

“Tyrie,” observed Mme. De Rosa, 
breaking the silence. 

Another pause. Schreiermeyer seemed 
not to have heard, and neither moved nor 
looked at the two. 

“Lyric?” he inquired suddenly, but 
with extreme softness. 

“Lyric,” repeated Mme. De Rosa, 
leaning forward a little, and fanning her- 
self violently. 

Another pause. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Schreier- 
meyer without moving, but so very de- 
voutly that Margaret stared at him in 
surprise. 

Mme. De Rosa knew that this also was 
an excellent sign; she looked at Mar- 
garet and nodded energetically. What- 
ever Schreiermeyer might mean by re- 
turning devout thanks to his Maker at 
that moment, the retired singer was per- 
fectly sure that he knew his business. He 
was probably in need of a lyric soprano 
for the next season, and that might lead 
to an immediate engagement for Mar- 
garet. 

“How hot it is!” the latter com- 
plained in an undertone. “ There is no 
air at all here! ” 

The maids were mopping their faces 
with their handkerchiefs, and Mme. De 
Rosa’s_ fan was positively whirring. 
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Schreiermeyer seemed quite indifferent 
to the temperature. He must, never- 
theless, have been reflecting on Mar- 
garet’s last remark when he = slowly 
turned to her after a silence of nearly a 
minute. 

“Have you a good action of the 
heart?” he inquired, precisely as a doc- 
tor might have done. 

“T don’t know,” Margaret smiled. “I 
don’t know anything about my heart.” 

“Then it is good,” said the manager. 
“Tt ought to be, for you have a magnifi- 
cent skin. Do you eat well and sleep well, 
always?” 

“Perfectly. May I ask if you are a 
doctor?” 

Mme. De Rosa made furious signs to 
Margaret. A very faint smile flitted 
over the manager’s quiet face. 

‘‘ Some people call me an executioner,” 
he answered, “because I kill the weak 
ones.” 

“T am not afraid of work!” Margaret 
laughed. 

“No. You will grow fat if you sing. 
You will grow very fat.” He spoke 
thoughtfully. “ After you are forty,” he 
added, as if by way of consolation. 

“T hope not!” eried the young girl. 

“Yes, you will. It is the outward sign 
of success in the profession. Singers 
who grow thin lose their voices.” 

“T never grew very fat,” said Mme. 
De Rosa in a tone of regret. 

“Precisely, my darling,” answered 
Schreiermeyer. “ Therefore you retired.” 

Margaret was a little surprised that 
he should eall Her teacher “ my darling,” 
and that the good lady should seem to 
think it quite natural; but her reflections 
on obesity and the manners of theatrical 
people were interrupted, though not by 
any means arrested for the night, by the 
clattering sound of high-heeled shoes in 
the corridor. The act was over, and 
Mme. Bonanni was coming back from the 
stage. In a moment she was in the door- 
way, and as she entered the room she un- 
masked a third maid who followed her 
with a cloak. 

She saw Margaret first, as the latter 
rose to meet her. Margaret felt as if 
the world itself were putting huge arms 
round her and kissing her on both cheeks. 
The embrace was of terrific power, and a 
certain amount of grease paint came off. 

“Little Miss Donne,” cried the prima 
donna, relaxing her hold on Margaret’s 
waist, but instantly seizing her by the 
wrist and turning her round sharply, 
like a dressmaker’s doll on a pivot, “ that 
is Schreiermeyer! The great Schreier- 
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meyer! The terrible Schreiermeyer! 
You see him, before you, my child! 
Tremble! Every one trembles before 
Schreiermeyer! ” 

The manager had risen, but was per- 
fectly imperturbable and silent. He did 
not even grunt. Mme. Bonanni dropped 
Margaret’s wrist and shrugged her Juno- 
like shoulders. 

“ Schreiermeyer,” she said, as if she 
had forgotten all about Margaret, “if 
that lime-light man plays the moon in 
my eyes again I shall come out on the 
baleony with blue goggles. You shall 
hear the public then! It is perfectly out- 
rageous! I am probably blind for life! ” 

She winked her big painted eyelids 
vigorously, as if trying whether she 
could see at all. Margaret was looking 
at her, not sure that it was not all a 
dream, and wondering how it was possi- 
ble that such a face and figure could still 
produce illusions of youth and grace 
when seen from the other side of the 
footlights. Yet Margaret herself had 
felt the illusion only a quarter of an hour 
ago. The paint on Mme. Bonanni’s face 
was a thick mask of grease, pigments, 
and powder; the wig was the most evi- 
dent wig that ever was; the figure seemed 
of gigantic girth compared with the 
woman’s height, though that was by no 
means small; the eyelids were positively 
unwieldly with paint, and the lashes 
looked like very thick black horsehairs 
stuck in with glue, in rows. 

The famous singer shook her solid fist 
at Schreiermeyer and blinked violently 
again. 

“Tt is outrageous!’ 
“Do you understand?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Schreiermeyer,”’ screamed Mme. 
Bonanni, “if you take no more notice of 
my complaints than that I refuse to 
finish the opera! I will not sing the rest 
of it! Find somebody else to go on. I 
am going home! Undress me! ” she cried, 
turning to the three perspiring maids, 
not one of whom moved an inch at her 
summons. “Oh, you won’t? You are 
afraid of him? Ah, bah! I am not. 
Schreiermeyer, I refuse to go on, I ab- 
solutely refuse. Go away! I am going to 
undress! ” 

Thereupon she tore off her brown wig 
with a single movement and threw it 
across the room. It struck the wall with 
a thud and fell upon the floor a limp and 
shapeless mass. The cadaverous maid in- 
stantly picked it up and began smoothing 
it. Mme. Bonanni’s own dark hair stood 
on end, giving her a decidedly wild look. 


’ she cried again. 


Schreiermeyer smiled perceptibly. 

“ Miss Donne will go on and sing the 
rest of the opera with pleasure, I have 
no doubt,” he said gently, looking at 
Margaret. 

The girl’s heart stood still for an in- 
stant at this sudden proposal, before she 
realized that the manager was not in 
earnest. 

“Of course she can sing it!” chimed 
in Mme. De Rosa, understanding per- 
feetly. “ But our dear friend is much too 
kind to disappoint the Parisian public,” 
she added, turning to the prima donna 
and speaking soothingly. 

“ Nothing can move that man!” cried 
Mme. Bonanni in a helpless tone. 

“ Nothing but the sound of your mar- 
velous voice, my angel artist,” said 
Schreiermeyer. “That always makes me 
weep, especially in the last act of this 
opera.” 

Margaret could not fancy the manager 
blubbering, though she had more than 
onee seen people in front with their 
handkerchiefs to their eyes during the 
scene in the tomb. 

“Put my wig on,” said Mme. Bonanni 
to the cadaverous maid, and she sat down 
in front of the toilet table. “We must 
talk business at once,” she continued, 
suddenly speaking with the utmost calm. 
“The appointment is at my house at 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning, Schreier- 
meyer. Miss Donne will sing for us. 
Bring a pianist and the Minister of Fine 
Arts if you can get him.” 

“T have not the Minister of Fine Arts 
in my pocket, dearest lady,” observed 
the manager, “but I will try. Why do 
you name such a very early hour?” 

“ Because I breakfast at eleven. Tell 
the minister that the king is coming, too. 
That will bring him. All ministers are 
snobs.” 

“The king?” repeated Margaret in 
surprise, and somewhat aghast. 

“He is in Paris,” explained Mme. 
Bonanni carelessly. “ He’s an old friend 
of mine, and we dined together last 
night. I told him about you, and he said 
he would come if he could—but you never 
can count on those people.” 

Margaret was too timid to ask what 
king Mme. Bonanni was talking of, but 
she supposed her teacher would tell her 
in due time; and, after all, he might not 
come. Margaret hoped that he would, 
however, for she had never spoken to a 
royalty in her life, and she thought it 
would be very amusing to see a real, live 
king in the prima donna’s eccentric sur- 
roundings. 




















“T shall turn you all out when you 
have heard her sing,” continued Mme. 
Bonanni. “You and I will lunch quite 
alone, my dear, and talk things over. 
There is one good point in Schreier- 
meyer’s character. He never flatters un- 
less he wants something. If he tells you 
that you sing well, it means an engage- 
ment next year. If he says you sing 
divinely, your début will be next week, 
or as soon as you ean rehearse with a 
company.” She touched up her cheeks 
with a hare’s-foot while she talked. “So 
that is settled,” she said, turning sharp 
round on the stool, which creaked loudly. 
“Go home and go to bed, my children, 
unless you want to hear poor old Bonanni 
sing the rest of this stupid opera! ” 

She laughed—at herself, perhaps; but 
suddenly in the tones Margaret heard a 
far-off suggestion of sadness that went 
to her heart very strangely. The singer 
turned her back again and seemed to pay 
no more attention to her visitors. Mar- 
garet came close to her, to say good-by, 
and to thank her for all she was doing. 
The great artist looked up quietly into 
the young girl’s eyes for a moment, and 
laid a hand on hers very kindly. 

“ Good-night, little Miss Donne,” she 
said so low that the others could not 
hear distinctly. “It is the setting sun 
that bids you good-night, child—you, the 
dawn and the sun of to-morrow! ” 

Margaret pressed the kind hand, and a 
moment later her teacher was hurrying 
her back through the dark wilderness of 
the stage to the brilliant house beyond. 
Schreiermeyer had already disappeared 
without so much as a word. 


VI. 


Mrs. Rusumore had not been at all sur- 
prised at Lushington’s sudden departure. 
She was accustomed to the habits of 
lions, and was well aware that they must 
be allowed to come and go exactly as 
they please, if you wish them to eat out 
of your hand from time to time. When 
the eminent young critic announced 
rather suddenly that he must leave early 
the next morning, the good lady only said 
that she was sorry, and that she hoped he 
would come back soon. Sham lions love 
to talk about themselves, and to excite 
curiosity, but real ones resent questions 
about their doings as they would resent a 
direct insult. Mrs. Rushmore knew that, 
too. 

She was really sorry to lose him, how- 
ever, and had counted on his staying at 
least a week longer. She liked him her- 
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self, and she saw that Margaret liked 
him very much; and it was more moral in 
a nice girl to like an Englishman than 
a foreigner, just as it would be still more 
moral of her to prefer an American to an 
Englishman, according to Mrs. Rush- 
more’s scale of nationalities. 

Next to what was moral, she was fond 
of lions, who are often persons without 
any morals whatsoever. But Lushington 
seemed to fill both requirements. He was 
a highly moral lion. She was quite sure 
that he did not drink, did not gamble, 
and did not secretly worship Ashtoreth; 
and he never told her naughty stories. 
Therefore she was very sorry when he 
was gone. 

At the present juncture, however, she 
was in considerable anxiety about Mar- 
garet. She did not know one note from 
another, but she had heard all the great- 
est singers of the last thirty years in all 
the greatest opera-houses from Bayreuth 
to New York, and it horrified her to be 
obliged to admit that Margaret’s singing 
sounded dreadfully like the best. The girl 
meant to sing in opera, and if she could 
really do it well it would be quite impos- 
sible to hinder her, as she had no means 
of support, and could not be blamed for 
refusing to live on charity. Everything 
was combining to make an artist of her, 
for the chances of winning the suit 
against Alvah Moon were growing as 
slender as the seven lean kine. 

It was characteristic of Margaret that 
she had kept to herself most of what 
Mme. Bonanni had told her, but Mrs. 
Rushmore knew the girl well, and guessed 
from her face that there was much more 
behind. The appointment at the theater 
confirmed this surmise, and when Mar- 
garet telegraphed the next day that she 
was going to stay in town until the after- 
noon, with Mme. De Rosa, there was no 
longer any room for doubt. 

As for poor Lushington, Margaret had 
told him nothing at all, and her visit to 
Mme. Bonanni had been a secret between 
herself and Mrs. Rushmore. Logotheti 
had not made his appearance, after all, 
but the young archeologist had brought 
assurances that the financier would be 
honored, charmed, and otherwise de- 
lighted to be presented to Mrs. Rush- 
more within a day or two, if convenient 
to her. So it happened that Logotheti 
made his first visit after Lushington had 
left Versailles. 

He went away in a very disconsolate 
frame of mind, and disappeared into 
Paris. It is not always wise to follow a 
discouraged man into the retirement of 
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a shabby room in a quiet hotel on the 
left bank of the Seine, and it is never 
amusing. Psychology in fiction seems to 
mean the rather fruitless study of what 
the novelist himself thinks he might feel 
if he ever got himself into one of those 
dreadful scrapes which it is a part of his 
art to invent outright, or to steal from 
the lives of men and women he has 
known or heard of. People who can an- 
alyze their own feelings are never feeling 
enough to hurt them much; a medical 
student could not take his scalpel and 
calmly dissect his own nerves. You may 
try to analyze pain and pleasure when 
they are past, but nothing is more 
strangely and hopelessly undefined than 
the memory of a great grief, and no an- 
alysis of pleasure can lead to anything 
but the desire for more. The only real 
psychologists have been the great lyric 
poets, before they have emerged from 
the gloom of youth. 

The outward signs of Lushington’s 
condition were few, and not such as 
would have seemed dramatic to an ac- 
quaintance. When he was in his room at 
the hotel in the Rue des Saints Péres, 
he got an old briar pipe out of his bag, 
filled it, lit it, and stood for nearly a 
quarter of an hour at the window, smok- 
ing thoughtfully, with his hands in his 
pockets. The subtle analyst, observing 
that the street is narrow and dull and 
presents nothing of interest, jumps to 
the conclusion that lLushington is 
thinking while he looks out of the win- 
dow. Perhaps he is. 

The next thing to be done is to un- 
pack his bag and place his dressing 
things in order on the toilet-table. They 
are simple things, but mostly made ex- 
pressly for him, of oxydized silver, with 
his initials in plain block letters; and 
each object has a neat sole-leather case 
of its own, so that they can be thrown 
pell-mell into a bag and jumbled up to- 
gether without being scratched. But 
Lushington takes them out of their cases 
and disposes them on the table with 
mathematical precision, smoking vigor- 
ously all the time. 

This done, he unpacks his valise, his 
shirt-case, and other belongings, in the 
most systematic way possible; looks 
through the things he left in the room 
when he went to Versailles, to see that 
everything is in order; and at last rings 
for the servant to take away the clothes 
and shoes that need cleaning. The 
subtle analyst would argue from all this 
that Lushington was one of those pain- 
fully orderly persons, who are made posi- 


tively nervous by the sight of a hair- 
brush lying askew, or a tie dropped on 
the floor. 

It was at most true that he had ac- 
quired a set of artificially precise habits 
to which he clung most tenaciously, and 
which certainly harmonized with the 
natural appearance of neatness that had 
formerly been his despair. Why he had 
taken so much trouble to become orderly 
was his own business. Possibly he had 
got tired of that state of life in which 
it is impossible to find anything in less 
than half an hour when one wants it in 
half a minute. At all events, he had 
taken pains to acquire orderliness. For 
reasons which will appear hereafter, it is 
worth while to note the fact. 

When everything was arranged to his 
satisfaction, he sat down in the most 
comfortable chair in the room, filled an- 
other of the three wooden pipes that now 
lay side by side on the writing-table, and 
continued to smoke as if his welfare de- 
pended on consuming a certain quantity 
of tobacco in a given time. He must 
have had a sound heart and a strong 
head, for he did not desist from his occu- 
pation for many hours, though he had 
not eaten anything particular at break- 
fast, at Mrs. Rushmore’s, and nothing at 
all since. 

The afternoon was wearing on when 
he knocked the ashes out of his pipe very 
carefully, laid it in its place, rose from 
his seat, and uttered a single profane 
ejaculation. Having done so, he said no 
more. The malediction was directed 
against nothing particular, and certainly 
against no person living or dead; it 
only applied to the aggregate of the 
awkward circumstances in which he 
found himself, and as he was alone he 
felt quite sure of not being misunder- 
stood. 

Lushington did not even take a servant 
with him when he traveled, though he 
had an excellent Scotchman for a valet, 
who could do a great variety of useful 
things, besides holding his tongue, which 
is one of the finest qualities in the world, 
in man or dog. And he also had a dog 
in London, a particularly rough Irish 
terrier called Tim; but as Tim would 
have been quarantined every time he 
came home, it was practically impossible 
to bring him to the continent. It will be 
seen, therefore, that Lushington was 
really quite alone in the quiet hotel in 
the Rue des Saints Péres. 

He might have had company enough if 
he had wanted it, for he knew many 
men of letters in Paris, and was himself 

















known to them, which is another thing. 
They liked him, too, in their own 
peculiar way of liking their foreign col- 
leagues. Most of them, without affecta- 
tion and in perfect good faith, are con- 
vinced that there never was, is not, and 
never can be, any literature equal to the 
French except that of Edgar Allan Poe; 
but they feel that it would be rude and 
tactless of them to let us know that. they 
think so. They are the most agreeable 
men in the world, as a whole, and eonsid- 
ering what they really think of us— 
rightly or wrongly, but honestly—the 
courtesy and consideration they show us 
are worthy of true gentlemen. The most 
modest among curselves seem a little 
arrogant and self-asserting in compari- 
son with them. They praise us, some- 
times, and not faintly either; but their 
criticism of us compares us with one an- 
other, not with themselves. The very 
highest eulogy they can bestow on any- 
thing we do is to say that it is “truly 
French,” but they never quite believe 
that. Nor can they understand why it is 
perhaps the very compliment that pleases 
us least, though we may have the greatest 
admiration for their national genius. 
With all our vanity, should we ever ex- 
pect to please a French writer by telling 
him than his work was “ truly English ” ? 

Lushington liked a good many of his 
French colleagues in literature, and had 
at least one friend among them, a young 
man of vast learning and exquisite taste, 
who was almost an invalid. For a mo- 
ment, he thought of going to see this 
friend, but he realized all at once that 
he did not wish to see any one at all that 
day. He went out and wandered toward 
the Quai Voltaire, and smelled the Seine, 
and nosed an old book here and there at 
the stalls. Later he went and ate some- 
thing in an eating-house on the out- 
skirts, of the Latin Quarter. Then he 
went back to his hotel, smoked several 
more pipes by the open window, and went 
to bed. 

That was the first day, and the sec- 
ond was very like it, so that it is not 
necessary to describe it in detail in order 
to produce an impression of profound 
dulness in the reader’s mind. Lushing- 
ton’s hair continued to be as preter- 
naturally smooth as before, his beard was 
as glossy, and his complexion as bloom- 
ing and childlike; and yet the look of 
pain that Margaret had seen in his face 
was there most of the time during those 
two days. 

But in the evening he crossed the river 
and went to hear “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
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for he knew that it was the last night on 
which Mme. Bonanni would sing before 
she left for the London season. He sat 
in the second row of the orchestra stalls, 
and never moved from his seat during 
the long performance. ‘No secret intui- 
tion told him that Margaret was in the 
house, and that if he stood up and looked 
round after the second act he might see 
her and Mme. De Rosa going out and 
coming back again and sitting at the 
end of a back row. He did not want to 
see any one he knew, and the surest way 
of avoiding acquaintances was to sit per- 
fectly still while most people went out 
between the acts. His face only be- 
trayed that the music pleased him by 
turning a shade paler now and then; at 
the places he liked best, he shut his eyes, 
as if he did not care to see Mme. Bon- 
anni or the fat tenor. 

She sang very beautifully that night, 
especially after the second act, and 
Lushington thought he had hardly ever 
heard so much real feeling in her mar- 
velous voice. As he walked home, he 
heard it all the way, and for an hour 
after he had gone to bed. He fell 
asleep at last, and dreamed that he him- 
self had turned into a very fat tenor 
and was singing Romeo; but the Juliet 
was Margaret Donne, instead of Mme. 
Bonanni, and though she sang like an 
angel, she was evidently disgusted by his 
looks; which was very painful indeed, and 
made him sing quite out of tune and per- 
spire terribly. 

“You look hot,” said Margaret-Juliet, 
with cruel distinctness, just as he was 
trying to throw the most intense pathos 
into the words, “’Tis not the lark, it is 
the nightingale! ” 

Perhaps dreaming nonsense is also a 
subject for the inquiries of psychology. 
At the moment the poor man’s imaginary 
sufferings were positively frightful, and 
he awoke with a gasp. He had always 
secretly dreaded growing fat; he had al- 
ways felt a horror of anything like sing- 
ing or speaking in public, and the only 
thing in the world he really feared was 
the possibility of being ridiculous in 
Margaret’s eyes. Of course the ingen- 
ious demon of his dreams found a way 
of applying all these three torments at 
once, and it was.like being saved from 
sudden death to wake up in the dark 
and smell the stale smoke of the pipe he 
had enjoyed before putting out his light. 

Then he fell asleep again and did not 
awake till morning, being naturally a 
very good sleeper. It was raining when 
he got up, and he looked out disconso- 
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lately upon the dull street. It seemed 
to him that if it was going to rain in 
Paris he might as well go back to London, 
where he had plenty to do, and he began 
to consider which train he should take, 
revolving the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of reaching London early in the 
evening or late at night. He knew the 
different time-tables by heart. 

But it stopped raining while he was 
dressing. The sun came out, a bird be- 
gan to sing somewhere at a window high 
above the street, and it was suddenly 
spring again. It was a great thing to be 
alone in spring. If he went back to 
London he must see people he knew, and 
dine with people he hardly knew at all, 
and be asked out by others whom he had 
not even met, because he was the dis- 
tinguished critic, flattered and feared 
and asked to dinner by everybody who 
had a seventh cousin in danger of literary 
judgment. He belonged to the flock of 
dramatic lions, and must herd with them, 
eat with them, and roar with them, for 
the greater glory of London society and 
his native country generally. 

Under ordinary circumstances such an 
existence was bearable and at times de- 
lightful, but just now he wanted to roar 
in the wilderness and assert his leonine 
right of roaming in desolate places not 
less than two geographical degrees east 
of Pall Mall. 

He went out at last and strolled to- 
ward the bridge, and across it and much 
farther, but not aimlessly, for though 
he did not always take the shortest way, 
he kept mainly in the same direction till 
he came to the Avenue Hoche. 

At the end of the street he stopped and 
looked at his watch. It was five minutes 
to eleven. Looking along the pavement 
in front of him, his eye was attracted by 
the striped awning that distinguished 
Mme. Bonanni’s house from the others 
on the same side. He noticed an ex- 
tremely smart brougham that stood just 
before the door. The handsome black 
horse stood perfectly motionless in the 
morning sunshine. The _ stony-faced 
English coachman sat perfectly motion- 
less on the box, looking straight between 
the horse’s ears; he wore a plain black 
livery that fitted to perfection, and there 
was no cockade on his polished hat. No 
turnout could have been simpler, and yet 
none could have looked more overpower- 
ingly smart. 

Lushington suddenly turned on _ his 
heel and walked off in the opposite direc- 
tion, as if he were not pleased. He had 
not gone fifty yards when he heard the 


brougham behind him, and in a few sec- 
onds it passed him at a sharp pace. He 
caught sight of an elderly man inside— 
a tremendous profile over a huge fair 
beard that was half gray, one large and 
rather watery blue eye behind a single 
eyeglass with a broad black ribbon, a 
gardenia in the buttonhole of a smart 
gray coat, a cloud of cigarette smoke, 
one very large and aristocratic hand, 
with a plain gold ring, holding the 
cigarette and resting on the edge of the 
window. He smelt the smoke after the 
brougham had passed, and he recognized 
the fact that it was superlatively fra- 
grant. 

He turned back again in a few mo- 
ments and saw that three men were just 
coming out of Mme. Bonanni’s house. 
One. was Schreiermeyer, whom he knew, 
and one looked like a poor musician. 
The third was the Minister of Fine Arts, 
whom he did not know, but recognized. 
The minister and the pianist walked one 
on each side of Schreiermeyer, and were 
talking excitedly, but the manager 
looked at neither of them and never 
turned his head. They went down the 
Avenue Hoche away from Lushington, 
who walked very slowly and looked at his 
watch twice before he reached Mme. 
Bonanni’s door. There he stopped, rang, 
and was admitted without question, as if 
he were in the habit of coming and go- 
ing as he pleased. He apparently took 
it for granted that the prima donna must 
be alone and already at her late break- 
fast, but he was stopped by the smiling 
servant who came out of the dining- 
room, arrayed as usual in a frock coat 
and a white satin tie. 

“T will inform madame,” he said. 

“Ts there any one there?” asked 
Lushington, evidently not pleased. 

The servant shrugged his shoulders in 
a deprecatory way, and his smile became 
rather compassionate. 

“ Qne young person to breakfast,” he 
said; “a musician.” 

“Oh, very well! ” 

Lushington’s brow cleared. The serv- 
ant left him and went in again. A 
sereen was so placed as to mask the in- 
terior of the dining-room when the door 
was open. Within, Mme. Bonanni and 
Margaret were seated at table. Encour- 
aged by circumstances, the prima donna 
had on this occasion tied her napkin 
round her neck as soon as she had sat 
down; the inevitable plovers’ eggs had 
already been demolished, and she was at 
work on a creamy purée soup of the most 
exquisite pale green color. It was clear 




















that she had not lost a moment in get- 
ting to her meal after the men had left. 
Margaret was eating, too, but though 
there was fresh color in her cheeks her 
eyes had a startled look each time she 
looked up, as if something very unusual 
had happened. 

The servant whispered something in 
Mme. Bonanni’s ear. She seemed to hesi- 
tate a moment, and glanced at Margaret 
before making up her mind. Then she 
nodded to the man without saying a 
word, and went on eating her soup. 

A few secgnds later Lushington en- 
tered. Margaret faced the door, and their 
eyes met. Mme. Bonanni dropped her 
spoon into her plate with a clang, and 
uttered a scream of delight, as if she had 
not known perfectly well that Lushing- 
ton was coming. 


“ What luck! ” she cried. 


Donne, this is my son! ” 


“ Little Miss 


Margaret’s jaw dropped in_ sheer 
amazement. 

“Your son? Mr. Lushington is your 
son?” 

“Yes. Ah, my child!” she _ cried, 


springing up and kissing Lushington on 
both cheeks with resounding affection. 
“ What a joy it is to see you!” 

Lushington was rather pale as he laid 
his hand quietly on Mme. Bonanni’s. 

“T have the pleasure of knowing Miss 
Donne already, mother,” he said steadily, 
“but she did not know that I was your 
son. She is a little surprised.” 

“ Yes,” answered Margaret faintly, “a 
little.” 

“ Ah, you know each other?” Mme. 
Bonanni seemed delighted. “So much 
the better! Miss Donne will keep our 
little secret, I am sure. Besides, she has 
another name, too. She is Sefiorita Mar- 
garita da Cordova from to-day. Sit 
down, my darling child! You are starv- 
ing! I know you are starving! Angelo!” 
She screamed at the smiling servant. 
“Why do you stand there staring like a 
stuffed codfish? Bring more _ plovers’ 
eggs!” 

Angelo smiled as sweetly as ever, and 
disappeared for an instant. Mme. Bon- 
anni took Lushington by the shoulders, 
as if he had been a little boy, made him 
sit down in the vacant place beside her, 
unfolded the napkin herself, spread it 
upon his knees, patted both his cheeks, 
and kissed the top of his head, precisely 
as she had done when he was six years 
old. Margaret looked on in dumb sur- 


prise, and poor Lushington turned red 
to the roots of his hair. 
“You have no idea what a dear child 
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he is,” she said to Margaret, as she sat 
herself down in her own chair again. 
“He has been my passion ever since he 
was born! My dear, you never saw such 
a beautiful baby as he was! He was all 
pink and white, like a little sugar angel, 
and he had dimples everywhere—every- 
where, my dear!” she repeated with sug- 
gestive emphasis. 

“T don’t doubt it,” said Margaret, 
biting her lips and looking at her plate. 

By this time the plovers’ eggs had 
come for Lushington, and he was glad of 
anything to do with his hands. 

“My mother can never believe that I 
am grown up,” he said, with much more 
self-possession than Margaret had ex- 
pected; and suddenly he raised his eyes 
and looked steadily and quietly at her 
across the table. 

It must have cost him something of an 
effort, for his color came and went 
quickly. Margaret knew what he was 
suffering, and her respect for him in- 
ereased a hundredfold in those few min- 
utes, because he did not betray the least 
irritation in his tone or manner. His 
mother evidently worshiped him, but her 
way of showing it was such as must be 
horribly uncomfortable to a man of his 
retiring character and sensitive taste. 
He might easily have been forgiven if he 
had shown that it hurt him, as well it 
might. Whatever reason he and Mme. 
Bonanni might have had for changing 
his name, he was brave enough not to 
be falsely ashamed of her in the presence 
of the woman he loved. 

“You see,” Margaret said, looking at 
him, but speaking to the prima donna, 
“Mr. Lushington has been stopping with 
us at Versailles for a good while, but I 
did not tell him that I had been to see 
you, und he never even said that he knew 
you, though he often spoke of your sing- 
ing.” 

“Did he?” asked Mme. Bonanni with 
intense anxiety. “ What did he say? Did 
he say that I was growing old and ought 
to give up the stage?” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed Lushington re- 
proachfully. 

“ He never said anything of the kind 
eried Margaret, taking his part with 
energy. 

“ Because he always says just what he 
thinks,” explained Mme. Bonanni, who 
seemed relieved. “And the worst part 
of it is that he knows,” she added 
thoughtfully. “I do not pretend to 
understand what he writes, but I would 
take his opinion about music rather than 
any one’s. You wretched little boy! ” she 
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cried, turning on Lushington suddenly. 
“Tlow you frightened me! ” 

“T frightened you? How?” 

“T was sure that you had told every- 
body that I was growing old! How could 
you? My darling child, how could you 
be so unkind? Oh, you have no heart!” 

“But he never said so!” cried Mar- 
garet vehemently, and feeling as if she 
were in a madhouse. “He has told me 
again and again that you are still the 
greatest lyric soprano living ie 

“ Angelo,” said Mme. Bonanni with 
perfect calm, “ change my plate.” 

Margaret glanced at Lushington, who 
seemed to think it all quite natural. He 
was eating little bits of thin toast 
thoughtfully, and from time to time he 
looked at his mother with a gentle ex- 
pression. But he did not meet Mar- 
garet’s glance. 

“You never sang better in your life 
than you did last night, mother,” he ob- 
served. 

The prima donna’s face glowed with 
pleasure, and as she turned her big eyes 
to his Margaret saw in them a look of 
such loving tenderness as she had rarely 
seen in her life. 

“T saw you, my dear,” said Mme. 
3onanni to her son. “ You were in the 
second row of the stalls. I sang for you 
last night, for I thought you looked sad 
and lonely.” 

Lushington laid his hand on hers for 
a moment. 

“Thank you,” he said simply. 

There was a short silence, which was 
unusual when the prima donna was pres- 
ent. Margaret had recovered from her 
first surprise, and had understood that 
Mme. Bonanni adored her son, and that 
he felt real affection for her, though he 
suffered a good deal from the manner in 
which hers showed itself. If Lushing- 
ton had fancied that he might fall in 
Margaret’s estimation through her dis- 
eovery of his birth, he was much mis- 
taken. His patience and perfect sim- 
plicity did more to make her love him 
now than anything he had done before. 
She had learned his secret, or a great 
part of it. She understood him now, and 
the reason why he had changed his name, 
and she felt that he had behaved very well 
to her in going away, though she wished 
that he had boldly taken her into his 
confidence before leaving Mrs. Rush- 
more’s. 

But she did not know all, though she 
was neither too young nor too innocent 
to guess a part of the truth. Few young 
women of twenty-two years are. Mme. 
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Bonanni’s career as an artist had been 
a long series of triumphs, but her past as 
a woman had been variegated, of the sort 
for which the French have invented a 
number of picturesquely descriptive ex- 
pressions, such as “leading the life of 
Punch,” “throwing one’s cap over the 
windmills,” and other much less elegant 
phrases. Margaret saw that Lushington 
was not ashamed of his mother, as his 
mother; but she knew instinctively that 
his mother’s past was a shame which he 
felt always and to the quick. 

Mme. Bonanni ate a good deal before 
she spoke again, feeling, perhaps, that 
she had lost time. 

“Schreiermeyer says she sings di- 
vinely,” she said at last, looking at Lush- 
ington and then nodding at Margaret. 
“You know what that means.” 

“London?” inquired Lushington, who 
knew the manager. 

“London next year, and an appear- 
ance this season if any one breaks down. 
Meanwhile he signs for her début in Bel- 
gium and a three months’ tour. Twenty- 
four performances in three operas, fifty 
thousand frances.” 

“TI congratulate you,” said Lushing- 
ton, looking at Margaret and trying to 
seem pleased. 

“You seem to think it is too little,” 
observed Mme. Bonanni. 

“Little?” cried Margaret. “It’s a 
fortune! ” 

“You may talk of a fortune when you 
get three hundred pounds a night,” said 
Lushington. “But it is a good begin- 
ning. I wonder that Schreiermeyer 
agreed to it so easily.” 

“ Easily!” Mme. Bonanni laughed. “I 
wish you had been there, my dear boy! 
He kicked and screamed, and we called 
him bad names. The king told him he 
was a dirty little Jew, which he is not, 
poor man, but it had a very good effect.” 

“Oh!” Lushington did not seem sur- 
prised at the royal personage’s reported 
language. “Then it was the king who 
passed me in that smart brougham? I 
thought so.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mme. Bonanni rather 
bruskly, and she became very busy with 
some little birds. 

“Tt’s funny,” Margaret said to Lush- 
ington. “One always imagines a king 
with a crown and a sort of ermine 
dressing-gown, and a scepter like the 
Lord Mayor’s mace! Of course it’s per- 
fectly ridiculous, isn’t it?” 

“T believe his majesty possesses those 
things,” answered Lushington, as if he 
did not like the subject. 




















“ He looked and talked much more like 
an old friend than anything else,” Mar- 
garet went on, remembering that Mme. 
Bonanni had used the same expression 
before Logotheti. 

To her surprise and sudden discom- 
fiture, neither of the two paid the least 
attention to her remark. 

“ What train shall you take, mother?” 
asked Lushington, so abruptly upon Mar- 
garet’s speech that she understood her 
mistake. 

Though she had guessed something, it 
had somehow not occurred to her to 
connect the royal personage with Mme. 
Bonanni’s past; but now she scarcely 
dared to glance at Lushington. When 
she did, he seemed to be avoiding her 
eyes again, and she saw the old look of 
pain in his face, though he was talking 
about the time-tables and the turbine 
channel steamer. 

“You must come over to London and 
see me before your début, my dear,” 
Mme. Bonanni said, breaking off the dis- 
cussion of trains and turning to Mar- 
garet. “That is, if Schreiermeyer will 
let you,” she added. “You will have to 
do exactly what he tells you now, and he 
is always right. He will be a father to 
you now that he is going to make money 
out of you.” 

“Will he call me his darling?” in- 
quired Margaret, with a perceptible shade 
of anxiety. 

“Of course he will! And when you 
sing well, he will kiss you on both 
cheeks.” 

“Tndeed he won’t!” cried Margaret, 
turning red. 

Mme. Bonanni laughed heartily, but 
Lushington looked annoyed. 

“My dear, why not?” asked the prima 
donna. “Everybody kisses us artists 
when we have a triumph, and we kiss 
everybody! The-author, the manager, 
the dressmaker, and the stage carpenter, 
besides all our old friends! What dif- 
ference can it possibly make? It means 
nothing at all.” 

“But it’s such an unpleasant idea!” 
Margaret objected. 

“Of course,” returned Mme. Bonanni, 
licking her fingers between the words, 
“there are artists who ride the high 
horse and insist on being treated like 
duchesses. The other artists hate them, 
and real society laughs at them. It is 
far better to be simple, and kiss every- 
body. It costs so little, and it gives them 
so much pleasure, as Rachel said of her 
lovers!” 
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“Tt was Sophie Arnould,” said Lush- 
ington, correcting her mistake. 

“Was it? I don’t care. I say it, and 
that is enough. Besides, I hate children 
who are always setting their parents 
right. It’s my own fault, because I was 
so anxious to have you well educated. 
If I had brought you up as I was brought 
up, you would never have left me! As it 
is”—she turned to Margaret with sud- 
denly flashing eyes—“do you know, my 
dear? That atrocious little wretch will 
never take a penny from me—from me, 
his own mother! Ah, it is villainous! He 
is perfectly heartless! He denies me the 
only pleasure I wish for. Even when he 
was at school, at Eton, my dear, at the 
great English school, you know, he worked 
like a poor boy and won scholarships— 
money! Is it not disgusting? And at 
Oxford he lived on that money and won 
more! And then he worked, and worked 
at those terrible books, and wrote for 
the abominable press, and never would 
let me give him anything. Ah, you un- 
grateful little boy! ” 

The prima donna seemed perfectly 
furious with him and shook her fist in his 
face, but the next moment she laughed 
and patted his cheek affectionately with 
her fat hand. 

“ And to say that I am proud of him! ” 
she said, beaming with motherly smiles. 
“Proud of him, my dear—you don’t 
know! He is beating them all, as he al- 
ways did! At the school, at the univer- 
sity, he was always the best! He used to 
get what they call firsts and double 
firsts every week!” 

Margaret could not help laughing, and 
even Lushington smiled in his agony. 

“Tt was splendid,” said the young girl, 
looking at him. “ Did you really get a 
double first?” 

Lushington nodded. 

“One?” sereamed Mme. Bonanni. 
“ Twenty, I tell you! A hundred “s 

“No, no, mother,” interrupted Lush- 
ington. “No one can get more than 
one.” 

“Ah, did I not tell you?” eried the 
prima donna triumphantly. “There is 
only one, and he got it! What did I tell 
you? How ean you expect me not to be 
proud of him?” 

“You ought to be,” answered Mar- 
garet, very much in earnest. 

For the first time Lushington saw in 
her eyes the light of absolutely unre- 
served admiration; and it was not merely 
for the double first at Oxford that she 
gave it. 
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STEAM LAUNDRY SONNETS. 


(Written upon sending a new and beautiful shirt to be 
chemically treated.) 
1. 


FAREWELL, sweet summer shirt, a last good-by ! 
The footsteps of the laundryman I hear 
Full of a bodeful purpose drawing near, 

His arts upon thy bosom to apply. 

What he will do with thee full well know I— 
Thy lovely front with acids he will smear ; 
He'll rip thee up the back with demon leer, 

And leave thee dying—if a shirt can die. 

Alas! how many shirts like thee I’ve seen 
Go bright and smiling to the fatal tub. 

Limping back Friday with a faded mien, 
Wrecked and heart-broken from that awful rub. 

How many collars, dear to memory still, 

Are gone, but not forgotten in the bill ! 


II. 


Oh, for the days of neckcloths, frills, and studs, 
When homespun folk at washing took a hand, 
When Sue and bright-cheeked Bess were not too 

grand 

To plunge their shapely forearms in the suds, 

And dry the linen bright as marybuds. 

The golden age of shirts was in the land, 
And ne’er a cuff so frail but could withstand 

The rigors of those saponaceous floods. 

Then science treated not the simple shirt 
With X-ray starch and polishing machine, 

With fumes that eat and chemicals that hurt 
And shred the luckless fabric till it’s clean ; 

No hissing wheels the cringing garment squashed. 

Then shirts were seldom “ laundered”—they were 

washed ! 
Wallace Irwin. 





THE GREAT PAUL JONES CONTEST. 


THE dispute of seven Greek cities for the honor 
of going down in history as the birthplace of Homer 
is nothing to the struggle between a number of 
American communities, each of which claims to be 
the only proper depository for the remains of the 
late Paul Jones. 

New York claims the dead hero on the ground 
that if he were alive, and had to leave Paris, he 
would surely prefer the American metropolis to any 
other place of residence. Besides, New York is used 
to claiming things and not getting them. 

Philadelphia desires to be his resting-place 
because history records that once, on the eve of an 
expected battle, Commodore Jones served scrapple 
to his sailors. Besides, the Quaker City is proverb- 
ially the best resting-place in the United States. 

Boston claims him because the great-grand- 
daughter of a great-grandnephew of Paul Jones lives 
near by, in that highly respectable New England 
village, Upper East Oldtown Mills. Besides, every 
one knows that all history centers in Boston, and 
all historical objects belong there. 

Washington claims him because once, on his way 

















to his brother’s place in Virginia, Jones crossed the 
Potomac about where the national capital was 
afterward built. Besides, much listening to Con- 
gressional oratory has taught Washington to claim 
everything. 

Chicago claims him on the ground that there are 
seven thousand persons named Jones in the city 
directory of the Western metropolis, and probably 
some of them are relatives of the late commodore. 
Besides, a handsome monument, with the inscription 
“Thave not yet begun to fight,” might be appro- 
priate to Mayor Dunne’s campaign against the 
street-car corporations. 

San Francisco has telegraphed, registering a 
claim, promising to send on later, by express, the 
grounds on which it is based. Kokomo, Billingsville, 
and Dead Man’s Gulch have not yet been heard 
from, but at the time of writing the contest is not 
finally closed, and further entries are expected. 





AN EDUCATIONAL PROJECT. 


SINCE schools to teach one this or that 
Are being started every day, 
I have the plan, a notion pat, 
Of one which I am sure would pay. 
’Twould be a venture strictly new, 
No shaking up of dusty bones ; 
How does the scheme appeal to you? 
A regular school for chaperones ! 


One course would be to dull the ear, 
And one would be to dim the eye, 
So whispered love they’d never hear, 
And glance coquettish never spy ; 
They'd be taught somnolence, and how 
Ofttimes closed eye for sleep atones ; 
Had I a million, I’d endow 
A regular school for chaperones ! 


There’s crying need in West and East 

For graduates, and not a source 
Supplying it. Some one at least 

Should start a correspondence course ; 
But joy will scarce o’errun the cup 

Of maidenhood, my candor owns, 
Till some skilled Mentor opens up 

A regular school for chaperones ! 

Roy Farrell Greene. 


TUST THAT DIFFERENCE, 


Arrer the cook had announced her intention to 
leave, and Mrs. Bickers had vainly striven to obtain 





a recall of Bridget’s resignation, Mr. Bickers him-. 


self went to the kitchen to see what he could do. 
“T think you might stay with us, Bridget,” he 
said. “ What’s the reason for your leaving?” 
“Well, sorr,” replied Bridget, “ I can’t stand 
Mrs. Bickers any longer.” 
“But I’ve stood her eight years, Bridget, and I 
think you might stand her at least one year.” 
“Well, Mr. Bickers,” replied Bridget, “‘there’s 
jist one difference bechune you and me. You have 
to stand her, but I don’t!” 




















NIGHT-TIME. 











NIGHT-TIME. 


“| HE pale, pale moon lies dreaming in the*west, 
The night wind wanders past me with a moan; 
All things lie sleeping on earth’s slumbering breast, 
Save me alone. 


MY heart throbs fast, my eyes are dim with tears, 
I stretch my arms towards the shadowy land — F 
Ah, ne’er to see his face through all the years, ‘ 


Or touch his hand! 


(). mother earth, in night's soft silence take 
My dear dead hope, that was foredoomed to die; 
My life lies desolate for its sweet sake — 
Dear love, good-by ! May Bryant. 
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HER REPLY. a 
I. ; 
EE, at her desk she sits (j= little lyric rose 
Puzzling her nimble wits Scenting the page of prose, 
For the one word that fits That is it, 1 suppose : 
Well in the letter ; What could be better ? 


Il. 
| Cox at her happy eyes; 
Watch how the blushes rise 
While the pen fairly flies— 
Such is its hurry— 












IV. 
N, on, and on. Dear me! 
~ What can the message be ? 
If it’s to him—well, he 
Ought not to worry! 


vy: 
HERE, now the deed is done. 


Has she a stamp? Yes, one. 
Here, little rascal, run ; 
Don't loiter, stupid! 
VI. 
‘Te4Ts really what I guessed ; 
She has at last confessed. 

If you would know the rest, 

Ask postman Cupid! Felix Carmen. 









































ETCHINGS. 
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E walls of cliff-high buildings steeply crowd “fi 
5 =" To shut, away the light, | 
“And ‘all the panes are gray 
With their insistent shadowing; to-day 
The morning masks as night, 
\Scarcely a whit less dusky and grim-browed. 


a Rte ed creatures of the wild, we pine! Nay, see 
ML ow roofs yield grudging space 
<——1o a faint, blue ¢limpse of s 
~ That thrills to white flame-for the sun rides by 
And with a royal grace 

Flings down our golden ransom—we are free! | 
vy hace Hodsdon Boutelle:: 


a ate Y 
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The Harvest of the Glorious fourth. 


|= morning of the Glorious Fourth 
I bought a plenteous store, 

And nearly bankrupted myself, 
As every year before ; 


dager firecrackers of every kind, 
And Roman candles tall, 

With all the pin-wheels I could find 
To set off on the wall ; 


WO pistols, warranted to shoot 

And make a frightful noise ; 

A cannon, which could roar to suit 
My trio of small boys ! 


. all day long the fun waxed great 
From morn till evening’s shade, 

While in between we tempted fate 
With cream and lemonade ! 


ea July fifth, my shopping list 
Quite different items bore ; 

"Twas sticking-plaster, vaseline, 
For burns and places sore ; 


i é HE doctor made two calls to-day— 
His bill will be extensive ; 
And casting up accounts, I find 
The Glorious Fourth’s expensive ! 
Mazie Virginia Caruthers. 






















Queen of the Year. 
UMMER trips lightly o'er the mead, 
And all things homage pay to her 
As to a mighty conqueror ; 
Where’er her wandering steps may lead, 
The iris hangs its banners out 
To deck her pathway all about 
With royal purple, and the grass 
Its velvet spreads for her to pass. 
Afar the tidings of her advent speed, 
And earth exults her kindly sway to heed. 
Douglas Hemingway. 





























ETCHINGS. 











PHINEAS FISH’S FISHING. 
PHINEAS FisH, with line and hook, 
Went a fishing in Fish Brook. 
When the afternoon was spent, 
Phineas to fish-market went ; 
There a five-pound fish he bought, 
And strung it, as ’twere one he’d caught. 
Fishing Phin’s wife took the fish, 
Fried, and dished it on a dish. 
“A whopper—from Fish Brook !” said he. 
“That’s a whopper !” answered she. 
Cora A. Matson Dolson. 








A SHORTAGE OF MATERIAL. 
Sappy—‘‘Let me tell you that I always say just 
exactly what I think !” 
Smarty—“ I’ve always heard that you are an 
extremely taciturn fellow.” 





AT CUPID’S WHEEL. 


I STAKED my all on a single throw, 
And waited breathlessly 

For the turn of the wheel to bring me round 
A fortune or bankruptcy. 

When Cupid doubled the reckless cast, 
I hurried my prize away— 

For whoso wins with his heart at stake, 
Were foolish again to play ! 

Daisy Rinehart. 









THEIR MASTER’S HABITS. 


Bitt—“‘ This here carpet is a deal more worn than that last one.” 
Tom—‘‘ Yes—this here’s out of the boss’ billiard-room, and that last one was out of his study.” 


THE BRIDLE-PATH. 


ONCE while on an easy canter 
With Myrtilla for my mate, 
She was bold enough to banter 
Me to jump the meadow gate ; 
Jump I did, and she came after — 
What a cry of joy she gave ! 
Then she said to me, with laughter : 
“You are brave !” 


Now, as nobody could hear us, 

I responded then with care : 
“There’s a bridle-path quite near us , 
Let the brave deserve the fair !” 

That is how I chose to hint it, 
Fearing otherwise to speak ; 
Love ?—I saw the blushes print it 

On her cheek. 


“Brave you are, and wise and clever,” 
Ventured she with one brief kiss ; 
“T could ride with you forever !” 
So, a few months after this, 
Up the bridal-path we started 
On the orange-blossom way, 
And I’m still her happy-hearted 


Groom to-day ! Felix Carmen. 


HER FINISHING COURSE. 


“Has Blanche completed her education?” 
“No; sne isn’t married yet.” 
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AN AMATEUR MATADOR. 


BY HERMAN WHITAKER. 


i. 


IIE vertical sun dropped its rays into 
the Plaza de Eulalia, heating the 
stone flags till they felt hot to the shod- 
den foot. The air was still. For a mo- 
ment a solitary zephyr whispered in the 
border of orange-trees, and then died, 
leaving the plaza to its heat and silence. 
The siesta ruled. Under the rose-covered 
walls of the great stone church a rabble 
of beggars, cargados, and peons slum- 
bered peacefully; coches snored in their 
hacks; bootblacks and venders of fruits 
sprawled on the iron benches under the 
trees. 

Even the two Americans who occupied 
a corner bench seemed hypnotized by the 
pervading somnolence. Both were silent; 
but whereas the taller of the two was 
lost in deep thought, the other’s gaze 
wandered about the square, following a 
coquettish mantilla till it vanished in the 
dark throat of the 
church. 

“Say, Bob, look at 
that!” 

A vigorous dig in the 
ribs drew the attention 
of Yale, the taller man, 
to a carriage which had 
just stopped at the other 
end of the plaza—an 
elegant surrey, drawn by 
a spanking team of bays 
harnessed in black and 
silver. The Mexican 
coche wore his capote of 
blue and scarlet with the g 
air of a general. The 
turnout, indeed, was fit 
and fine as love and 
money could make it; 
for it was a present from 
John Harbin, the wealth- 
iest American in Chihua, 
to his daughter, lately 
returned from college. , 

Wealthy? The tradi- 
tion in Chihua was that 
Harbin himself could 
not total his riches. He 
owned mills, mines, 
stores, and stocks; but 
though he took honorable 
pride in these, the works 
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of his hand, and was immensely proud of 
his two boys—both now taking the min- 
ing course in an American college—Kate 
came first in his affection. 

On his daughter he had centered the 
love which had been his dead wife’s. Yea, 
he loved her so much that he denied him- 
self seven of her sweet years, from fifteen 
to twenty-two, in order that she might 
have the best culture of Europe and 
America. Now that she was returned to 
him, a tall girl, straight, shapely, dis- 
tractingly dimpled, with a blush of 
health on her cheek and lure-lights in her 
eyes, Harbin poured out upon her the 
accumulated tenderness of those lonely 
years. Never was lover blinder in his 
affections. All that Kate said or did was 
right; it were lese-majesty to hint other- 
wise. 

To this principal article of his faith 
there were, however, at least fifty dis- 
senters. On Kate’s home-coming, Yale, 
Harvey, and other eight 
and forty bachelors of 
the American colony, 
promptly resolved them- 
selves into a chaperonage 
for the suppression of 
certain military attachés 
who, at the governor’s 
balls, flocked to Miss 
Kate as bees to a flower. 
The chaperonage, how- 
ever, was more enthu- 
siastic than successful. 
Indeed, Harvey and Yale 
had just been comparing 
notes anent the young 
lady’s conduct at a cer- 
tain function. 

“T told her that it 
was unconstitutional,” 
Harvey said, smiling, 
“but she only laughed, 
and told me that her 
conduct was in strict ac- 
cordance with Mexican 
law. Of course, it’s a 
case of the moth and the 
star. She'll singe their 
wings. But doesn’t it jar 
you to see them taking 
her kindness so seri- 
ously?” 

“Kindness?” Yale 























grumbled. “ Does not look that way to 
me. You noticed that corky little beast 
with the waxed mustache? Told me that 
she thought he was just divine.” 

Harvey grunted, and silence fell be- 
tween them until, as aforesaid, Harvey 
nudged Yale. The latter uttered a star- 
tled ejaculation. 

“Hush!” Harvey whispered. “She 
heard you.” 
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“YoU ARE TO COME TO DINNER TO-NIGHT, BOTH OF you !” 











The girl did look up, but quickly 
dropped her eyes, leaning forward so 
that her glance leveled that of a man— 
a well-built fellow of thirty, lithe and 
swarthily handsome, who stood by her 
carriage wheel. 

“Capa Capita!” Yale gasped. “A 
matador? How in thunder does she come 
to know him?” 

Harvey shrugged his shoulders. 
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of his hand, and was immensely proud of 
his two boys—both now taking the min- 
ing course in an American college—Kate 
came first in his affection. 

On his daughter he had centered the 
love which had been his dead wife’s. Yea, 
he loved her so much that he denied him- 
self seven of her sweet years, from fifteen 
to twenty-two, in order that she might 
have the best culture of Europe and 
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health on her cheek and lure-lights in her 
eyes, Harbin poured out upon her the 
accumulated tenderness of those lonely 
years. Never was lover blinder in his 
affections. All that Kate said or did was 
right; it were lese-majesty to hint other- 
wise. 
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grumbled. “ Does not look that way to 
me. You noticed that corky little beast 
with the waxed mustache? Told me that 
she thought he was just divine.” 

Harvey grunted, and silence fell be- 
tween them until, as aforesaid, Harvey 
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tled ejaculation. 
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“you ARE TO COME TO DINNER TO-NIGHT, BOTH OF you !” 


The girl did look up, but quickly 
dropped her eyes, leaning forward so 
that her glance leveled that of a man— 
a well-built fellow of thirty, lithe and 
swarthily handsome, who stood by her 
carriage wheel. 

“Capa Capita Yale gasped. “A 
matador? How in thunder does she come 
to know him?” 

Harvey shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Oh, he dropped into the bank with 
tickets for the bull-fight. Harbin always 
buys a bunch. Kate happened to be 
there, and she made Harbin present Cap- 
ita. Thinks him romantic, and all that, 
you know. She’s going to see the fight 
to-morrow. Nothing in the world, she 
declares, can keep her from attending.” 

The red of mortification darkened 
Yale’s face. 

“Well,” he sighed, “one bull-fight is 
enough for the average American man; 
it ought to be one too many for her. 
Don’t you suppose that a word to Harbin 
would x 

“No, I don’t,” Harvey dryly inter- 
rupted. “ Leave her alone, dear boy. One 
of these days she’ll run out to the end of 
her rope and throw herself. Then, if her 
pretty neck is not broken—and Heaven 
forbid that such a catastrophe should 
happen—you may possibly slip a halter 
on it.” 

“Mr. Yale! Mr. Harvey!” The girl’s 
clear voice floated across the sunny plaza. 
When the two had crossed over and stood 
on the edge of the sidewalk, she said with 
a pretty affectation of authority: “ You 
are to come to dinner to-night, both of 
you; father says so.” 

A ready acceptance slipped from Har- 
vey’s lips, but Yale hesitated. He stood, 
his dark glance on the matador who now 
occupied the seat by Miss Harbin. 

“And you, Mr. Yale?” she queried, 
smiling up at him. 

“T regret,” he stiffly answered, “ that 
business calls me out of town this eve- 
ning.” 

“ To-morrow, then?” 

“T am sorry, but I shall be away some 
days.” 

Ignoring her queer little look, which 
was equally compounded of curiosity and 
trouble, Yale stood frowning at the op- 
posite wall till the carriage drove away. 

“Well, you are a chump!” Harvey 
said. 

Yale groaned. 

“T know, but I can’t help it. Look at 
those beasts!” he pursued, indicating 
the crowd of idlers. “ Jabbering together 
over Capita’s latest conquest! What a 
precious pack of fools!” 

“What matters the gossip of such 
canaille?” Harvey answered. “Come 
along back to the office. Are you really 
leaving town?” 

“Must,” Yale answered, not altogether 
truthfully. 

Mineral trains made daily trips over 
the jerk-water line which ran out to his 
mine, and the morning train would well 
5M 
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enough have served his needs. But hav- 
ing made his excuse, he was determined 
to live up to it. 


II. 


Five days later Yale stepped from the 
train at Chihua. A throng of peons in 
gay serapes, chocolate-faced Mexican 
girls, venders of doubtful-looking sweet- 
meats and fruit that was beyond doubt, 
crowded the station, and as he shoyl- 
dered his way through the press a voice 
hailed him. 

“Mr. Yale! Whoo-hoo! ” 

It was Kate Harbin. Her call, high, 
clear, with its falling inflection, brought 
him a vivid memory of a cleaner, sweeter 
land where dainty women lived among 
the roses. He flushed, thrilling to its 
music, and dark sunsets were still smol- 
dering on his cheeks when he reached her 
carriage. 

“ Qountry fashion,” she said, laughing 
and extending her hand, “I came down 
to see the train come in. Will you ride 
with me?” 

Would he? The transition from that 
dirty, perspiring crowd to the luxury_of 
her presence was as close an approach to 
“translation”? as sinner could hope for. 
And this he told her, remarking that he 
was in a position to judge of Elijah’s 
feelings when he was snatched up in a 
chariot of fire. His next remark, how- 
ever, was not so happy. 

“And how,” he said, as the carriage 
bowled along between lines of rose- 
covered adobe houses, “did you like the 
bull-fight?” , 

Until then she had been chatting hap- 
pily of things that caught her eye—a bit 
of color, a searlet serape against the 
green of a garden, the queer ery of a 
huekster of calabasas, or the graceful 
swing of a passing mantilla; but just 
as the addition of a new element trans- 
forms a chemical solution, so did his 
question change her mood. She chilled; 
then, after a moment’s silence, plunged 
into an animated description of the fight. 
Its pomp and ceremonial, its blaze of 
gold and color, seemed to have captured 
her imagination. 

Yale listened in grim silence. 

“Yes,” he said, interrupting her en- 
thusiastie periods, “and the horses? 
Blinded as usual, I suppose, and driven 
with lashes against the bull?” 

“Qh, please don’t!” He felt her shud- 
der, and if he had turned just then he 
might have seen truth peeping from 
Kate’s eyes as from the dark waters of 


? 
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a well. But he looked straight ahead, 
and presently she ran on. “Of course 
that was frightful. But the matador— 
he was glorious! You must concede him 
bravery, and allow that his function is 
merciful, as he puts the poor beast be- 
yond its pain.” 

“Humph!” Yale growled. “A brave 
man, truly! After the brute has been 
bled of strength and hypnotized by the 
continuous whirling of cloaks, sefor el 
matador administers the coup de grace— 
that is, if he doesn’t miss. How many 
swords did Capa use?” 

Turning, he looked squarely in her 
eyes. She gave him back his look. 

“ He used one, Mr. Yale, and wielded it 
with as much dexterity as you do your 
tongue. Talking is very easy. Here is 
your office. So sorry to lose you! ” 

“Your sorrow equals my regret,” he re- 
turned quietly; yet he watched until her 
carriage turned a distant corner before 
he entered the office which he shared with 
Harvey. 

“ Hello! ” the latter exclaimed. “ What 
means this steely glitter? You look as if 
you were fresh from the prize-ring. 
What has Miss Kate been doing to you?” 

Yale told his story. 

“Hum!” Henry coughed dubiously. 
“She didn’t tell you all, either. You 
know the way those fellows have of pitch- 
ing their cloaks into the audience, and 
the scramble the olla podrida makes for 
the honor of holding one?” 

“You don’t mean to 
Capa 4 

“Yes, he did—shot his coat up to Har- 
bin’s seat and Kate caught it.” 

Yale gasped. 

“But Harbin—is he blind? Has he 


no 


say that 








“Not so fast,’ Harvey interrupted. 
“Harbin is no fool. He reached over in 
his good-humored way, folded the cloak, 
and put it under his elbow. It was the 
politic thing to——” 

“Confound the politic thing!” Yale 
burst out. “I’d have ig 

“ Yes, !” Harvey grinned. 





yes! “We 
know your capacity for making an idiot 
of yourself. Harbin robbed the girl’s ac- 
tion of most of its significance. But the 
incident created the deuce of a stew in 
the colony. Matrons and maids are up in 
arms, and the boys are feeling pretty 
sore.” 


“Hum! So that accounts for her 
touchiness. Has no one ealled her 
down?” 


“In the absence of your diplomacy,” 
Harvey suavely returned, “ Arty Burgess 
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undertook the job. You know him—tact- 
ful as a bull in a china-shop. Told her 
that she ought to be ashamed of herself; 
that in the States a matador would rate 
as a second-class pugilist.” 

“Very delicate,” Yale 
“ And how did she take it?” 

“Turned him down flat. Said that if 
she had to choose between a pug and a 
man who had inherited his money, she’d 
rather have the pug.” 

“Poor Arty!” 

“Then Mrs. Cattell took a hand in the 
game.” 

“ Yes? ”? 

Harvey grinned. 

“Kate took her driving, picked up 
Capa Capita on the street, and left the 
two together while she did an hour’s 
shopping.” 

Yale burst out laughing. Mrs. Cattell 
was dignity personified, and the idea of 
her ponderous respectability hobnobbing 
with the matador in the face of all 
Chihua was so ludicrous that he laughed 
away his ill temper. 

“ She’s her father over again,” he said. 
“Sweet, good-natured, but obstinate be- 
yond words. I fancy the latter quality 
forms the basis of her fancy for’ Capa. 
But say, old man, we can’t let her go on 
compromising herself in this way.” 

Harvey nodded. ? 

“Sure! But the question is—how to 
stop her?” 

“ Aye, there’s the rub,” Yale mused. 


commented. 


Il. 


Let a man do violence to the feelings 
of his fellows, and they will, if necessary, 
punch a sense of his folly into his thick 
head; but one obstinate girl may set a 
city at defiance. It did seem the ensuing 
week as if Kate Harbin had determined 
to flout the united opinion of her com- 
patriots. Every day she was seen with 
Capa, whose proprietary airs materially 
increased the revenues of the bar at the 
American Club, where, of evenings, the 
chaperonage assembled to drown its 
eares in whisky and soda. 

Not that the young lady was ever men- 
tioned there. He had been a hardy wight 
who had ventured a reflection. Yet pub- 
lie opinion found expression in other 
ways. Men who had hitherto been wildly 
optimistic concerning Mexico now 
flopped over and became the blackest of 
pessimists, severely denunciatory of the 
country and its prospects. It needed, 
however, mention of the national sport 
to draw their choicest virulence. 





























It was while listening to a mining en- 
gineer, who was being delivered of a 
bitter Jeremiad against bull-fighting, 
that Yale received mental answer to the 
question Harvey had propounded—how 
to cure Kate of her romantic folly? 

“T tell you it is not sport,” the mining 
man declaimed to the chaperonage. 
“The essence of sport consists in both 
combatants having an equal chance.” 

“That’s right, Carruthers,” Arty Bur- 
gess chipped in. “The bull hasn’t the 
ghost of a show. No decent man would 
go the second time.” 

“T thoroughly enjoyed a show I saw at 
Aguas Calientes,” a voice observed from 
a far corner. 

“What?” the eight and _ forty 
chorused. 

“Look here, Taleott!” Arty Burgess 
protested. 

The man quietly pulled on his cigar. 

“ The bull killed the matador,” he said. 

“Sir!” Carruthers, the mining en- 
gineer, broke an appreciative silence. 
“Sir, your horn has surely been elevated 
in Israel. Did the—er—animal do a re- 
spectable job?” 

Taleott blew a cloud. 

“ Decent! The undertaker had trouble 
in sorting the remains.” 

“ Bravo el toro!” Arty Burgess yelled. 
“Flere’s his health! Drink, you beg- 
gars.” 

“Tf they would tear down the barriers, 
throw away their cloaks, and take the 
blinders off the horses,” Carruthers went 
on, after the bull had been drunk with 
honors, “there might be a modicum of 
sport in it.” 

“Too fond of their skins,” Arty Bur- 
gess commented. “ They’ll never do it.” 

Right here a haze which had been float- 
ing around in Yale’s mind suddenly 
clarified. 

“Say, you fellows!” he called out. 
“Why not show them how to do it?” 

The chaperonage whirled as one man. 

“What!” it chorused. “Give a bull- 
fight ?” 

Yale nodded. 

“Ves, we’ve grouched over the Mexi- 
can show till our jaw-bones creak. Let’s 
quit talking and do something. This 
crowd ought surely to be good for a 
baker’s dozen of banderillas.” 

Pausing, he glanced over the chape- 
ronage. It was a fine lot, built up from 
the hardy type which Uncle Sam fires 
over his frontier. Most of its members 
would have spun a coin in a gamble with 
Death; others would have attempted to 
cheat him on a trade for the pale horse. 
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In occupation, too, the chaperonage was 
as nondescript as in character. Like 
most frontier crowds, it had followed 
that which promised gold. Some who 
were now miners had been cattlemen, and 
vice versa; others, as owners, managers, 
or hired hands, had “ punched” cattle 
from Texas to Montana. An idea with 
a spice of deviltry was sure of a hearing 
with such a crowd; closing in, it regard- 
ed Yale with glowing admiration. 

“And the matador?” Carruthers 
asked. 

“TI used to be considered something of 
a fencer at college,” Yale answered 
modestly; “so if no one else files a claim 
on the job, why ik 

Always enthusiastic, Arty Burgess 
tossed his hat. 

“ Hurrah,” he yelled, “ for the amateur 
matador!” 





¥¥. 


THE morning that Chihua awoke to 
find its corners ablaze with blue and gold 
announcements of the gringo bull-fight, 
the furor exceeded everything in the line 
of public excitement since the last revo- 
lution. The bill-posters were besieged, 
and, nothing loath, they dropped from 
ready lips tales of the magnificence with 
which the senors were prepared to do all 
things. Entrance was to be half the usual 
price, think of it! The sevors would do- 
nate the proceeds to the Hospital of 
Santa Maria—that was certainly good of 
the senors! 

Moreover, whereas it was commonly 
suspected that the Mexican bull-fighters 
were not overly zealous in procuring the 
braver sort of bulls, the bill-stickers had 
it on authority that the country was be- 
ing scoured for wicked beasts. Also the 
Chihua Cavalry Band—whose enormous, 
spurs had never touched the flank of a 
horse—would ravish the people with 
sweetest music. Ah, here was worth for 
your money, senors, senoras, senoritas ! 

Besides “sticking” the town, the 
bachelors’ committee circulated among 
the commercial class of Mexicans an in- 
vitation in neat Castilian which caused 
further excitement with variations. 
Clerks, counter-jumpers, and petty office- 
holders pooh-poohed the very idea of a 
gringo bull-fight. The army, too, dis- 
played interest; but holding certain un- 
easy traditions of Texas rangers, it 
curled fierce mustaches and said nothing. 

Nor was the interest solely confined to 
the Mexican town. Among the maids and 
matrons of the American quarter there 
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was much discussion, but no definite 
opinion was reached until Mrs. Cattell, 
the bell-wether of respectability, de- 
clared herself. 

“T understand,” she informed a select 
circle, “that this fight wilf be devoid of 
the revolting features of the Spanish 
spectacle. I shall go;”’ a decision that 
assured the attendance of the colony’s 
female contingent—save one. 

Up to the day preceding the bull-fight, 
Kate Harbin had returned no answer to 
the bachelors’ invitation, wherefore Arty 
Burgess stopped her as she drove down 
the street with Capa Capita and made 
inquiry. 

“And you are to be a picador, Mr. 
Burgess?” she laughed. “Then I must 
come. I wouldn’t for worlds miss seeing 
you in a short coat!” 

Arty flushed, the deeper because of 
Capa. 

“The senor will be very interesting,” 
the matador declared. 

“Vd have punched the beast’s head,” 
Arty said to the assembled bachelors that 
evening, “only he was as serious as a 
funeral. He’s coming with her to our 
show—to point out its excellencies, he 
said. The pig!” 

At that precise moment Kate Harbin 
was in the hands of her Mexican maid. 
As the girl brushed the golden cataract 
which hung down to the lower rung of 
the chair, she took stealthy note of 
the lovely face in the mirror opposite. 
It was not the proud face that had 
been turned to American Chihua 
these last weeks. It was passive, even 
sad in expression; the dimples had 
hidden themselves away, the eyes were 
soft and dark with thought. What lay 
behind their mystery? Something which 
the maid evidently construed as favor- 
able to a purpose of her own, for after a 
season of stealthy observation she slid 
a letter from her bosom and dropped it 
in Kate’s lap. 

“ Por mi?” She looked up, surprised. 
“From whom?” 

“ El senor Capa Capita,” the girl an- 
swered. 

“Why should he write to me?” Kate 
mused. With a hairpin she slit the en- 
velope, rapidly scanned the enclosure, 
then sprang up and stared breathlessly 
at the maid, while her bosom strained 
against its filmy lace. “ You—you—have 
let him—into the house?” she panted. 
“ Where—where is—oh! ” 

Without waiting reply she rushed out- 
side, erossed the moonlit patio, opened 
her father’s door, and as a wounded bird 


flutters to its nest so she ran to his arms 
and sobbed out her tale. 

“And oh, dad, Pm so sorry!” she 
cried. “But I didn’t think—I didn’t— 
and oh, he’s here in the house! ” 

Harbin patted her head. 

“No, he’s not,” he answered grimly. 
“T kicked him out a quarter of an hour 
ago. Don’t think, dear, that my eyes 
are altogether shut. Sometimes it is 
good for a little girl to learn her own 
lesson. Especially when she is——” 

“QObstinate as her father,” she filled 
in, smiling through her tears. Sitting 
up, she shook the hair back from her 
face and laid her wet cheek against his. 
“T’ll never,” she said, “ I’ll never, never, 


never be obstinate again!” 


V. 


At three in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing day a stream of chocolate human- 
ity poured through the gates of the Plaza 
de Toros. Outside, it had been a gay 
crowd; inside, cheerfulness gave place 
to astonishment. A thousand throats 
voiced the ejaculation: 

“ Los barricados! Los barricados!” 

A thousand fingers swept the ring, 
which had been cleared of the barricades 
that usually offered safety to a hard- 
pressed man. Other hands indicated that 
the wires above the arena wall had been 
inereased by a couple of strands. Sig- 
nificant fact! What bulls of Satan these 
must be to eall for such preeautions! 
Shivering with delightful anticipation, 
the crowd settled back on the hard stone 
seats and mustered patience for an 
hour’s wait. 

Half an hour later a soberer crowd of 
ticket-holders swarmed into the gradas 
de sombra. These were the commercial 
class, the cavilers; but entering, they 
also vented their astonishment in mur- 
murs of surprise. Throughout its circle 
the great stone amphitheater flared in 
rainbow hues; each tier had been cush- 
ioned in searlet and draped with gay 
serapes. Over this mass of color rose 
the argueria, the top baleony, into which 
Chihua’s aristoeracy was slowly filing. 
This also was carpeted with deepest red, 
and drapes of plush or velours hung over 
each of its hundreds of chairs. 

Harbin had done all this. ‘“ Leave the 
furnishings to me, boys,” he said in his 
quiet way to the bachelors’ committee, 
and no man ever knew just how deep he 
had dug into his jeans to support his 
national prestige. Six mining million- 
aires had also left orders with the com- 
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mittee to “touch to the limit,” so a score 
ef cunning artificers in gold, silver, and 
broidery had worked for two weeks upon 
the fighters’ dresses. 

Assembled Chihua gaped as they came 
swinging across the ring, ablaze with 
gold and silver. It had other cause for 
astonishment. Your Spaniard, though 
lithe and graceful, is square of body and 
thick in the ealf. While larger of mold 
and deeper in chest and flank, the Amer- 
icans were also trimmer built, sloping 
easily from shoulder to wrist, from hip 
to ankle. 

Above them all Yale towered in the 
golden dress of a matador. Clear cut in 
feature, magnificent of physique, he 
looked the archetype, the perfect man 
intellectually and physically, crowning 
product of eons of evolution. As he 
swung easily across the ring, many a 
soft bosom deepened its respiration, 
while Harvey, who sat next the Harbins, 
exclaimed: 

“Look at the fellow! What a shame to 
hide that figure under modern dress! He 
was born a hundred years too late.” 

After Yale came the banderilleros, 
Brown and Talcott, both sprinters of 
their year. The chulos followed, led by 
McCloud, a tough Canadian, and Hutch- 
ins, an all-round English athlete. Three 
picadors brought up the rear, Burgess, 
and Gray, and Young, the two latter 
being mine bosses who had served a long 
apprenticeship upon the ranges. At them 
once more the people stared. Instead of 
worn out and blinded hacks, the miser- 
able plugs that were usually driven with 
lashes against the bull, the three rode 
mettled bronchos, clever cow ponies as 
ever turned on a shilling. Also the barbs 
of their lances had been filed down to a 
scant inch, scarcely enough to tickle 
the bull. 

Circling the arena, the parade saluted 
and brought up under Harbin’s seat. 
Kate, who was leaning over the rail, 
reached out for Arty Burgess’ cloak, but 
as she did so her glance fluttered over to 
Yale. Her invitation was unmistakable; 
but, ignoring it, he tossed his cloak to 
Harvey. 

“Here, old man, catch! ” 

For a moment—only for a moment— 
the girl’s face settled back in its proud 
lines, but Yale did not see it, for just 
then the barriers were thrown for the 
first bull. 

The beast was a magnificent brute, 
black as sin, and he immediately pro- 
eeeded to justify the committee’s pre- 
eaution. Bounding across the arena, he 
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rose like a bird at the wall. It was a 
beautiful leap, and would have easily 
carried him over the ordinary fence, but 
the extra wires responded with the twang 
of a thousand harp-strings and threw 
him heavily back in the ring. 

He was up, however, in a flash, a swart 
devil, snorting blood and foam, pawing 
dirt in showers, while his red eyes sought 
an enemy. He made quick selection. On 
the other side of the ring Young’s pony 
was giving a pretty exhibition of what a 
Western cayuse can do in the way of 
bucking, when, like a dark whirlwind, the 
bull swept down on the tangle of horse 
and man. 

“Look out, Young!” Yale shouted. 
“He’s too fresh yet for the horses! ” 

But the ex-cow-puncher’s blood was 
up. 
“Not on your life!” he yelled, while 
his hands and spurs worked overtime. 
“Whoop her up, old Texas! ” 

The odds seemed ten to one against 
his chance of steadying his beast, and a 
swell like that of a sea flowed around 
as the audience tiptoed. But that cayuse 
was an expert in cattle, and had one eye 
on the black tornado. Ceasing to buck, 
with one second to spare, it leaped aside 
like a cat just as its rider’s lance struck 
fair on the hump; then, as the bull swept 
by, Young leaned back, reversed his 
lance, and thwacked the beast over the 
flank. A roar like thunder of surf surged 
over the arena, greeting his marvelous 
horsemanship. 

The derision in that backward stroke, 
however, epitomized the gringo bull-fight. 
Tt had been intended to strip the husk of 
false glory from the pageant, so chulos, 
banderilleros, and picadors labored to 
that end. Casting away their cloaks, 
Brown and Talcott dodged the bull in the 
open; the picadors rode rings around 
him. Meeting the bull in full career, 
Hutchins placed one foot between the 
horns, leaped up and allowed it to pass 
beneath him. Brown borrowed a lance 
and pole-vaulted over the brute. Having 
torn away the shelter barriers and dis- 
earded the bewildering play of cloaks, 
they yet played with the bull, turning the 
show into a huge harlequinade, an exhi- 
bition of-mock heroies. 

And the Mexicans took the lesson, 
though not in a pleasant way. After that 
first applause evoked by Young’s horse- 
manship, they sat in ominous silence; 
then occasional hisses began to explode, 
and when, finally, McCloud mounted the 
bull and rode him around,. the discon- 
tent found open expression. 
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“El matador! El matador!” They 
clamored for the finish. 

“They feel it in the neck,” Talcott 
said to Brown. “Now, if Yale only 
makes a good ending! ” 

“ Ought to,” Brown answered. “I saw 
him fencing with Harvey the other day. 
Hit him where he pleased; pricked his 
name in chalk on the leather pad. Say, 
what’s the matter with him—is he asleep? 
Oh, Yale! They are calling for you!” 

But Yale did not hear. Leaning 
against the wall, he idly tapped his foot 
with the matador’s sword. Thrice that 
afternoon he had caught Kate Harbin’s 
eye, and he knew now that she was look- 
ing down upon him. For months past he 
had felt the lure of her eyes, but jealousy 
and hurt pride had come in to reinforce 
the struggle of his personality against 
surrender, the drowning of self in love. 
He knew, too, that if he looked up his 
battle was lost; and yet, inch by inch, his 
glance rose over the crowded balcony 
and joined with hers. With that wedding 
of glances time and space were obliter- 
ated for the pair. He saw only her eyes, 
dark and smiling, tender, appealing, a 
little sorrowful. As at a great distance 
he heard the roar of the bull-ring; he 
did not hear Brown’s sudden shout: 

“Yale! Look out!” 

Again Brown called, but his cry was 
lost in the uproar. Warning came from 
another source, from the sudden dilation 
of Kate’s eyes, the pale horror which 
flashed over her face. Yale had not time 
to turn, but that subconsciousness which 
never sleeps moved him to step aside just 
as the sharp horns stabbed at his back 
and the bull crashed against the wall. 

It was a lucky escape. What followed 
was more marvelous. Yale had been born 
on a farm, and now as the bull recoiled, 
half stunned, he remembered a trick of 
his youth—a trick he had learned from 
a fractious cow that had tried to break 
his hold; a trick he had afterward prac- 
tised on many an unruly steer. Seizing 
both horns, he wrenched the beast’s nose 
over against its farther shoulder, then 
kicked its fore-legs from under, while 
throwing backward with all his weight. 

The trick won. Its like had never 
been seen in the bull-ring, and as Yale, 
searcely breathing, ‘took his distance 
from the prostrate beast, a gale of ap- 
plause broke over his head. 

There was, however, one dissenting 
voice. As the bull leaped up and stood 
pawing earth preparatory to charging, a 
ery launched. out on the hush which had 
followed the enormous wave of sound. 
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“ Bravo el toro!” 

The malignance of the shout caused 
hundreds to turn, and answering cries 
burst forth: 

“ Bravo el matador!” 

Yale smiled. 

“Capa, for a dollar!” he muttered as 
he prepared for the final stroke. 

Until then he had felt a strong distaste 
for the task. Not that he was squeamish. 
Before now he had given the coup de 
grace to many a deer that had fallen to 
his rifle. But this strong fighter against 
odds had moved his sympathies till it 
made that final vicious onslaught. That 
raised the Adam in him. The graze of 
the horns on his side, the short, sharp 
struggle, Capa’s ery, raised in him every 
last vestige of primeval passion. Back 
swung the centuries, off sloughed the 
swaddlings of a thousand years of civili- 
zation, and he was a savage, ready, will- 
ing to kill. 

The bull, too, seemed to realize that a 
foeman had been raised up from among 
his nimble tormentors. Head up, snort- 
ing blood and foam, he stared at Yale 
with red eyes. So, for a full half minute, 
the pair of duelists took note of each 
other; then, lowering his great horns, the 
beast launched his charge. 

Yale’s eye glued to his mark, the spot 
between neck and shoulder just under the 
arch of the ribs; a spot no larger than a 
dollar on that hurtling ton of energy. 
Did he deliver his thrust a fraction too 
soon, he would miss; a fraction too late, 
and the horns would have their will of 
him. But he felt, he knew, that he could 
not miss. 

He took accurate note of his distance 
—ten yards—five yards—three—two! 
The massive shoulders were beneath him. 
His arm tingled, but he held back till a 
blast from the foaming nostrils spattered 
his knee; then his blade flashed out; he 
bent aside, allowing the beast to go under 
his arm, and by the force of its own im- 
the bull buried the sword to the 

ilt. 

Flushed, victorious, Yale looked down 
on his kill; then, with a quick revulsion 
of feeling, he wondered at himself. 


VI. 


THE great portals of the Plaza de 
Toros were vomiting excited streams. 
Yale had killed his three bulls, and al- 
ready the gringo fight was verging on 
history. Dusk was falling, but from 
above the entrance an are light threw 
a white glare over the motley crowd. 
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Harvey stood with Burgess on one side, 
watching and listening to the comments. 

“ Think they have learned anything?” 
the latter asked. 

Harvey shrugged. 

“No, they will only hate us the more 
for travestying their sport. But ”—he 
indicated Kate Harbin, whom he had 
just escorted to her carriage—“ there’s a 
young lady who has.” 

“ Capa wasn’t with her after all,” Arty 
commented. 

“Hush!” Harvey whispered. “ He’s 
just behind you.” 

“Harbin went home an hour ago,” 
Arty whispered back. “ Surely she’s not 
waiting for—him.” 

In reply, Harvey pointed to the gates, 
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where Yale’s head and shoulders rose 
above the crowd. He was still wearing 
his matador dress, and as he strode out 
under the electric glare he looked like a 
golden knight. Though he passed close 
to his friends he saw neither; his eyes 
were fixed on the carriage. He knew 
she would be there, waiting, and when he 
reached her neither invitation nor ex- 
planation passed between them. As she 
leaned eagerly forward, the light shone 
full in her face, and Harvey caught her 
low ery: 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” 

He nudged Burgess. 

“Your question is answered,” he said. 
To which he presently added, “ Lucky 
fellow!” 





THE SHIP OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


BY D. O. S. LOWELL. 


THE MAYFLOWER, WHICH CARRIED ACROSS THE ATLANTIC THE 
FIRST SETTLERS OF NEW ENGLAND, A HUNDRED PIONEERS WHOSE 
DIRECT DESCENDANTS NOW NUMBER ABOUT HALF A MILLION. 


‘T HREE centuries ago, in England and 
America, there was no such thing as 
religious toleration. Every man wished 


to worship according to the dictates of | 


his own conscience, but he would not 
permit his neighbor to enjoy the same 
privilege. In turn, throughout more than 
a hundred years of bitter strife, the Ro- 
man Catholics had burned adherents of 
the Church of England; the Church of 
England had hanged the Puritans; the 
Puritans had banished the Baptists and 
whipped the Quakers. 

In the north of England, at that time, 
there was a sect of the Puritans whom 
their enemies styled Brownists. But they 
repudiated this title, for Henry Brown, 
who had led them in 1580, proved an 
apostate. As one of their number said, 
it was no more appropriate for them to 
be called Brownists than it would have 
been for the early Christians to be called 
Judasites. The members of this Puritan 
sect were more intensive and democratic 
than those who were styled Nonconform- 
ists. Not only did they not conform to 
the discipline of the English church, they 
renounced it utterly; and believing that 
any one body of worshipers was as high 
in authority as any other, and owed no 
allegiance except to God, each con- 


venticle established its own discipline. 
They sometimes spoke of themselves as 
“The Separation.” 

If these Separatists had been left 
alone, as any religious body would be to- 
day, they would doubtless have lived un- 
heralded and died unrenowned. Their 
bones would have rested in some quiet 
English churchyard, and many a current 
of history would have dried up at its 
source. But persecution arose. Some 
were fined or imprisoned, others were 
banished, and a few were even put to 
death. There was travail and sorrow for 
a time, but in the end the Pilgrims were 
delivered—a nation was born. 





THE SEPARATISTS OF SCROOBY. 


Almost exactly three hundred years 
ago, in the Nottinghamshire hamlet of 
Scrooby, there was a humble Separatist 
church whose ministers were Richard 
Clyfton and John Robinson. The con- 
gregation met for worship on Sunday in 
a hall of the decayed manor-house. This 
building was in charge of William 
Brewster, the postmaster of Serooby and 
chief layman of the church, who enter- 
tained his fellow worshipers each Lord’s 
day at his own expense. In after days he 
became the beloved minister of the Pil- 
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grims at Plymouth Rock, and is known 
in New England history as Elder Brew- 
ster. Another member of the little con- 
gregation was William Bradford, des- 
tined in less than twenty years to be 
the governor of the New England colony. 

But these simple folk did not worship 
at Serooby long. “Some were taken and 
clapped up in prison,” and they feared 
for their very lives. As a consequence 
they resolved to join some of their 
brethren, ‘who about 1606 had gone to 
Holland, “ where was freedom of religion 
for all men.” Accordingly, in 1607, they 
went to the nearest seaport—Boston, in 
Lineolnshire, which was to give its 
name to the chief city of New England 
—to embark. But to emigrate without a 
license was against the English law, and 
the captain betrayed them to the author- 
ities. Their goods were seized, and most 
of them were thrown into prison. At the 
end of a month all were set free except 
seven of the leaders, who were kept 
languishing for many weeks in Boston 
jail. Among this number was William 
Brewster. 


IN SEARCH OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


In spite of their failure, the little 
band endeavored to steal away from 
England in the spring of 1608. Select- 
ing a deserted bit of the Lincolnshire 
coast as their rendezvous, they sent the 
women and children thither by one route 
with their portable belongings, while the 
men went a nearer way to avoid suspi- 
cion. They had arranged with a Dutch 
captain to meet them and carry them to 
Helland. The men arrived first, and 
many of them were already aboard when 
the captain took alarm and sailed off. 
When the women came up, they and their 
goods were seized by the English officers, 
as were also some of the men who were 
left behind. Thus the Separatists became 
in an emphatic sense the separated; but 
late in the summer the king’s officers de- 
cided that little was to be gained by hold- 
ing such inoffensive prisoners, so they 
let them go, and the band was once more 
united in Amsterdam. 

With the exception of Clyfton, who 
was now very old, the Pilgrims did not 
long remain in Amsterdam. In 1611, the 
year when the King James version of the 
English Bible was published, we find them 
established as a thriving church at Ley- 
den, where they prospered for about a de- 
cade. But they always felt that they 
were strangers in Holland, and “in spite 
of all temptations to belong to other na- 
tions ” they remained true Englishmen. 
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They yearned for English soil, yet they 
yearned for religious freedom more. 
Whither could they go to secure both ? 


THE VOYAGE TO THE NEW WORLD. 


At last they decided to apply to the 
English government for permission to 
emigrate to “ North Virginia ”—a very 
elastic term which seemingly embraced 
the present Middle States and all New 
England. Permission was secured with- 
out much difficulty, and in July, 1620, 
the “youngest and strongest part” left 
Leyden for Delft Haven, twenty miles 
away, where they embarked upon a small 
English ship, the Speedwell. At South- 
ampton, by prearrangement, they met 
the Mayflower, which had been hired in 
London to bring an addition to their 
party. 

On August 15, 1620, the two ships put 
to sea with about one hundred and twenty 
passengers; but the Speedwell was said 
to have sprung a leak, and both vessels 
put ashore to wait for repairs. Again 
they started, and again the Speedwell de- 
nied her name, speeding on very ill in- 
deed. No one suspected at the time that 
it was merely a trick of the sailing- 
master and the crew, who had suddenly 
become faint-hearted. At length both 
ships put about a second time for the 
English coast and sought shelter at 
Plymouth. There they abandoned what 
they supposed was an unseaworthy boat 
—though it was in reality only an un- 
boatworthy ecrew—made a final selection 
of passengers, and on September 16 the 
stanch little Mayflower and her still 
stancher freight went sailing out into the 
west. Besides her master and crew she 
carried about one hundred persons, of 
whom nearly one third were women.* 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim band— 

Why had they come to wither there 
Away from their childhood’s land? 


There was woman’s fearless eyes, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 

There was manhood’s brow serenely high, 
And the fiery heart of youth. 


Among the “men with hoary hair” 
were William Brewster and the governor 
of the colony, John Carver; Priscilla 
Mullins, Miles Standish, and John Alden 
respectively represented the three other 
classes of whom Mrs. Hemans speaks, 


* Authorities differ slightly. Winsor, in his “ Narrative 
and Critical History of America,” says there were one 
hundred and two passengers ; that of these one man died, 
and that a child was born at sea. Governor Bradford 
gives one hundred in his list, stating that Peregrine 
White was * born on shipboard ” and Oceanus Hopkins 
was ‘“ born at sea.’’ Elsewhe'e he says “ there were about 
one hundred persons.” 
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The colonists had designed to go to 
the vicinity of the Hudson River, but 
more than two: months elapsed before 
they sighted land, and then they found 
themselves on the bleak shores of Cape 
Cod. 

The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 
The woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed ; 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er 
As a band of exiles moored their bark 
a On the wild New England shore. 


Bradford, their second governor, gives 
this graphie picture of their condition: 

They had no friends to welcome them, nor inns 
to entertain or refresh their weatherbeaten bodies ; 
no houses or much less towns to repair to to seek 
for succor. It is recorded in Scripture as a mercy 
to the apostle and his shipwrecked company that 
the barbarians showed them no small kindness in 
refreshing them; but these strange barbarians, 
whom they met with there, were readier to fill their 
sides full of arrows than otherwise. And for the 
season it was winter; and they that knew the 
winters of that country knew them to be sharp and 
violent, and subject to cruel and fierce storms, 
dangerous to travel to known places, much more to 
search an unknown coast. 

We may scarcely suppose that Miss 
Hemans ever read Governor Bradford’s 
account, though her imagination pre- 
sents a graphic picture: 

The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam, 

And the rocking pines of the forest roared— 
This was their welcome home ! 


THE LANDING AT PLYMOUTH. 


” 

On the 21st of November, 1620, the 
Pilgrims assembled in the cabin of the 
Mayflower, and on the lid of a sailor’s 
chest drew up a brief but solemn com- 
pact to combine themselves “ togeather 
into a civill body politick” for mutual 
protection and government. Forty-one 
men signed this, and then Carver was 
confirmed in his office as governor for 
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one year. Exploring parties were at once 
sent out “to seareh an unknown coast,” 
but a whole month elapsed before they 
found a satisfactory harbor. Finally, on 
December 21 (not 22), all the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. Tradition has it 

*that John Alden was the first to spring 
ashore upon the world-famous Plymouth 
Rock. 

What became of the Mayflower itself 
no one can tell. Like its namesake that 
ushers in the spring, it performs its office 
and then disappears; but its memory is 
ever fragrant. One tradition has it that 
the historic ship was wrecked off Brix- 
ham, in England. A certain Englishman 
possesses the tiller of a vessel which he 
bought out of a lumber yard at Brixham 
for half a crown, and upon that tiller the 
word “ Mayflower” is carved. But as it 
is true that in the seventeenth century 
many vessels bore the same name, no one 
except the owner seems to have con- 
fidence in the relic. 

Our picture of the Mayflower obviously 
was not “taken from life,” but it is au- 
thoritative none the less. Captain J. W. 
Collins, of Boston—a practical sailor and 
a skilled antiquarian, whose knowledge 
of the naval architecture of the seven- 
teenth century is perhaps unexcelled— 
by order of the United States Govern- 
ment made a model of the vessel, which 
may now be seen at the National Museum 
in Washington. Upon this model the 
clever marine artist Marshall Johnson 
based the oil painting of which the 
frontispiece of this magazine is a repro- 
duction. Mayflower descendants—now 
believed to number five thousand times 
as many as the Mayflower pilgrims— 
may be interested to know that John A. 
Lowell & Company, of Boston, have pub- 
lished a steel engraving of Mr. Johnson’s 
picture. The original has been presented 
by Mr. Lowell to the Boston Society of 
Mayflower Descendants. 





VOICES OF THE EARTH. 


AFTER the sun, the twilight ; and after the dusk, the night ; 
And then, through the silent sky where the moon moves still and white, 
The under-voices of earth call up to the utmost height. 


First is a voice of striving —the cry of a giant, bound, 
Trampling and straining his fetters, with low, half articulate sound ; 
That is the cry of the city—the sob of the stifled ground. 


The second is eery and yearning ; it rises in fulness, and thrills— 
Then melts into murmuring echoes, and whispers to silence, and stills ; 
That is the cry of the forest—the call of the tree-girt hills. 


The third is resounding with power—the deepest, most full of the three ; 
It chants, in the rhythm of the ages, the vision of eons to be; 
Ceaseless, but restful forever—and that is the voice of the sea! 


Charles Buxton Going. 
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THE GET-AWAY OF JONAS. 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS. 


ONE day, when business was dull at 
the Matthews shipyard, a small, 
sunburnt man with a slouch hat and ill- 
fitting clothes appeared at the gate. 
Strolling in, he stood around watching 
the men work, and chewed a straw. His 
shoes were muddy, and he was to all ap- 
pearances a typical farmer from the 
upper part of the State. 

Mr. Matthews, who was going away, 
called the attention of his foreman, Dick 
Price, to the stranger. Price was about 
to order him from the yard when the 
little man suddenly came up and said: 

“T bought an old yacht yesterday, 
and would like to get a couple of men 
on her rigging. She’s quite dirty, and 
there’s a bit of work on her decks, be- 
sides bending her canvas. They told me 
over there”—and he waved his hand 
grandly toward the Beverly Hills—“ that 
you would do the work reasonably.” 

Price was longly built, though short, 
and looked like a sort of cross between 
a turkey-buzzard and a goose. He shot 


out his neck, and a smile took the place 
of his fixed scowl. 

“Why, you've just hit the right 
place!” he said. “Is it a real yacht or 
just an old fisherman?” 

“It’s the old Nero. I reckon you know 
her,” said the hayseed. ‘My name is 
Jonas Judson. I came by a bit of money, 
and thought I’d try a little sailing 
about is 

“TI see, I see,” interrupted the fore- 
man. “It’s a fine thing to do. Never 
owned a boat before, did you?” 

“ Well, I have had one or two, but I’m 
not a regular yachtsman, you see * 

“Of course I see! What you want is 
just to sail about. You came to the right 
place. I'll do the job for nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing! ” 

“But I’m willing to pay,” said the 
owner. 

“ Not at all, not at all. I'll only charge 
you for the men’s time, and perhaps one 
or two little extras, such as a coil of line, 
which of course you would not want me 

to give away. Where’s the 
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“KEEP AN EYE ON THE : 
BOAT THIS EVENING.” something of a hurry to get 


craft?” 

“Over at Lawley’s basin. 
You ean get her any time.” 

“Done!” said the foreman, 
with a peculiar emphasis on 
the word which provoked a 
smile from a caulker who was 
passing, but which fell un- 
noticed upon the unsuspicious 
ears of the hayseed. 

The deal was closed, and 
Price went his way, leaving 
the other to lurk around the 
yard as much as he eared to. 

In the morning Price sent 
over for the Nero, using the 
large power-boat, which was 
most expensive to run. The 
towing was heavy, but as he 
had long ago decided that the 
Nero was a good investment 
for any one to fit out at a ven- 
ture, he would not stand in 
his own light if there was a 
chance to get a good solid 
hold of her on a mechanic’s 
lien. The foreman was in 








a bit of money put away— 


























“hove down,” as he called it—for near 
by was the home of the head of the firm, 
with an only daughter unwed. 

Miss Matthews had often explained to 
the neighbors that while she had never 
married, it was not because she couldn’t. 
She had preferred to wait until she was 
thirty or more so that she would “know 
her own mind.” She was rather tall and 
gaunt, and had a certain feminine in- 
trepidity which should never be mistaken 
for physical courage. Her features were 
aquiline, but on the whole not ill-natured, 
and, if her tongue was a little sharp at 
times, this was probably due to her long 
deliberations on the marriage question, 
which had no doubt tried her patience. 
These deliberations had resulted at last 
in her drawing a matrimonial prize in 
the shape of Price, the foreman. It was 
understood that they would be married 
within a few months. Price was not 
exactly a good-looking fellow, but he 
was a successful foreman, and intellect 
was valued before looks among the 
shore folk. 

The work on the Nero progressed 
slowly. Jonas Judson had gone back to 
his family of six children, who, having 
no mother, could not be left alone very 
long. Matilda the eldest, near fifteen, 
acted as mentor to the five unruly 
juniors, but as four of these were boys 
of an age when right and might are syn- 
onymous terms, it was too much to ex- 
pect her to keep them in order or at 
school. 

A month later Jonas arrived at the 
yard again, ready to take his vessel out. 
She had not been painted. Her bottom 
was sound and her rigging set up and 
she was ready to get to work on. 

“ The bill will be two hundred dollars,” 
said Price affably, as the two looked her 
over. “ You-see there is the time lost in 
waiting to haul her out and scrape her, 
then there was several lines had to be re- 
newed a 

“ Man alive, you don’t mean to tell me 
you are in earnest?” gasped Jonas. 

“ Never more so in my life,” said the 
foreman. “The vessel don’t leave this 
dock until the bill’s paid, either!” 

“Surely you'll give me a day or two 
to get such an amount of money?” said 
Jonas. 

“T’ll put the sheriff aboard to-morrow 
morning if the cash isn’t handed out by 
that time. The trouble is you farmers 
think boats are built for nothing. You 
don’t understand that we have to make a 
living out of them.” 

“T haven’t said I wouldn’t pay, have 
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I?” said Jonas irritably. “Haul the 
craft out to the wharf in front of the 
boss’ house, if you want to, for I intend 
to stay aboard to-night.” 

The Nero was hauled down in front of 
the Matthews house, and Price stopped 
in on his way to dinner to tell Miss Mat- 
thews of the affair. 

“ Keep an eye on the boat this evening 
if the hayseed comes aboard,” said he. 
“There’s no telling what a countryman 
will do. If he don’t pay up by day after 
to-morrow, we’ll sell him out.” 

Jonas lost no time getting a crew, but 
not one of his men could put in appear- 
ance for at least two days. He went 
aboard alone that night. No sooner had 
he started to rig his bunk comfortably 
than he was aware of a light footstep up- 
on the deck overhead. Then the hatch- 
slide was shoved carefully back, and a 
female voice spoke. 

“'Won’t you come ashore to supper?” 
it said. “It’s right nippish out here at 
night, an’ you might as well set by the 
fire for a spell.” 

Jonas thought he would. He put on 
his coat and went on deck, where he 
found the affable Miss Matthews waiting 
for him upon the edge of the wharf. He 
followed her into the kitchen, which pre- 
sented a tidy and thrifty appearance. 
The cooking utensils were arranged in 
a trim and seaman-like manner that at- 
tracted his gaze at once. Miss Matthews 
was alone, but her brother, who was now 
acting as the head of the concern, would 
be back shortly, and it would be quite 
proper for “the captain,” as she called 
Jonas, to “set awhile” and get warmed 
up. 

The stove gave forth a pleasant glow, 
and Jonas enjoyed the warmth, for the 
night was chilly. He sipped a cup of 
coffee while he took in the comfortable 
surroundings. Even the dog appeared 
to know what was expected of him, for 
instead of nosing inquisitively at the 
stranger, he sat mute, curled upon the 
one badly worn spot in the carpet. As 
he drank, Jonas could not help feeling 
that the animal was at an appointed 
duty. It struck him forcibly that the 
dog had been trained to cover up the 
one defect in the trim room. 

Miss Matthews chatted pleasantly for 
some time, though she seemed increas- 
ingly anxious at her brother’s delay. 
Jonas finally yawned, and announced 
that he would go back aboard and turn 
in, as he might get away before daylight. 
This intelligence visibly affected Miss 
Matthews. Jonas was aware that for 
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some reason he was not looked upon with 
the favor he had at first obtained. 

He went back aboard the Nero, and 
turned in ready for an early start, for 


he had determined to outwit the sheriff - 


if it lay in his power. He knew that that 
official’s fees were heavy, and that all 
maritime cases were tried in the village, 
where the juries consisted chiefly of em- 
ployees of the Matthews yard. If he 
could settle the bill from a distance, he 
could do it at a greatly reduced figure. 
It was manifestly absurd to fight such a 
fellow as Price if he could get the chance 
to make a get-away. 

The Nero was a large vessel for one 
man to run alone, but necessity required 
that he should make the attempt. The 
weather was Indian summer, and as it 
was only a few hundred miles to New 
York the chances were that he could 
make that harbor. 

Being alone at sea in a twenty-ton 
vessel had its drawbacks, but Jonas knew 
something about handling small craft, 
and with good weather he could carry 
sail on her as long as he had sea-room. 
He would have to use the winch to hoist 
the mainsail, but that once set, with the 
wind off shore, there would be little diffi- 
culty, though much work, in getting the 
head-sails upon her and standing out to 
sea. Once free of the land, he could take 
his time shaping a course around Cape 
Cod. 

With this end in view, he turned out 
just before dawn. to take a survey of 
affairs and see what the chances were. 
He was suddenly aware that both anchors 
had been let go and the cables stretched 
far out both fore and aft, making it a 
tremendous task to get them in. He 
would have to pay out at least twenty 
fathoms on one while he hove in upon the 
other. It savored of a definite purpose, 
but the more he observed the enemy’s 
tactics, the more determined he was to 
defeat them. Heaving in upon the star- 
board anchor, he at last managed to get 
it to the cat-head; then, with panting 
breath, he struggled with the mainsail, 
and after half an hour of desperate 
work managed to get it stretched in the 
ealm of the gray dawn. 

As he finished, he was aware of a fe- 
male figure coming toward him from the 
Matthews home. Without further delay 
he loosed the jib and east off the re- 
maining cable, determining to sacrifice 
the anchor. The first puff of the morning 
air, chill and penetrating, filled the broad 
sheet of white canvas, and the Nero drew 
gradually away from the wharf. 
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Before she had gone more than a few 
inches Miss Matthews was aboard. 

“ Lower that mainsail! ” she command- 
ed imperiously. “ What are you about? 
Do you mean to take this vessel away 
without paying for her?” 

“Not at all, ma’am, not at all,” panted 
Jonas. 

“Well, you get those lines fast to the 
dock right quick! A nice one you are, 
after all I’ve done to make you comfort- 
able! ” 

“Yes’m,” gasped Jonas, running the 
wheel hard up and filling the mainsail. 

The Nero listed a little with the weight 
of the air in the big sail and started to 
move ahead. Then, before the astonished 
lady could comprehend his meaning, 
Jonas ran up the jib and flattened in the 
sheet. 

Miss Matthews realized that she must 
act if she wanted to do anything. She 
ran to the peak halyards and started to 
cast them off, but Jonas was at her side 
in an instant. 

“ Please don’t do that, ma’am,” he said, 
taking hold of her hand. 

“Very well, then I'll stay right aboard. 
You won’t dare to go off with me—there 
was a kidnapper sent to prison only last 
year! ” 

“You air more than welcome to stay, 
ma’am,” said Jonas, panting for breath 
from his exertions. 

He ran back to the wheel, and the Nero 
stood off, gathering headway. In a few 
moments she was moving along a full 
three knots down the channel, standing 
for the open sea, which was just redden- 
ing with the rising sun. 

“ You'll be hanged for this! ” said Miss 
Matthews decidedly, walking aft and 
seating herself upon the coaming of the 
eabin skylight. “ You'll be hanged, and 
T’ll be glad of it. What do you mean to 
do?” 

The forefoot of the good ship Nero 
cut the ebb tide with a gurgle and headed 
for the open. 

“T mean to take a little sail. She’s my 
boat, ain’t she?” said Jonas in a queru- 
lous tone. 

“Well, if you ain’t back by the time 
Dick gets up, you'll be mighty sorry. 
He’s a terrible man, if roused—his uncle 
killed a sailor once! ” 

Jonas made no comment, but eased off 
the main sheet to the freshening breeze, 
which, coming from the land, grew more 
and more brisk as the Nero drew away. 
The sunrise looked windy, but the sky 
was cloudless. Far away the gaunt tower 
of Minot’s Ledge stood like a pencil 


























against the blue background. They sailed 
along in silence for some time, the land 
fast disappearing astern. Miss Matthews 
began to get nervous. 

“Where are you going?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“ Noo York,” said Jonas shortly. 

“ Now?” asked 
the lady. 

“Well, we won't 
get thar before to- 
morrow or next 
day, unless this 
boat is a wonder,” 
said Jonas. 

“What do you 
intend doing with 
me?” 

“T ain’t going 
to do nothing with 
you, ma’am. I 
didn’t ask you to 
come with me; I’d 
rather go alone.” 

“Then take me 
back at once,” said 
Miss Matthews 
with severity. 

“But 7 ean't, 
ma’am; the sheriff 
would take my 
boat.” 

“Put me ashore 
somewhere,” said 
Miss Matthews. 

“There is no 
small boat, ma’am, 
and we can’t run 
this big one close 
enough to the 
beach.” 

“Then I'll stop 
her for you! ” said 
the lady, and without further ado she 
started for the halyards. 

Jonas quickly put the wheel in a becket 
and arrived just in time to save the 
mainsail. He held Miss Matthews gently 
but firmly, and cautioned her as to the 
danger of letting go the taut lines. Ves- 
sels had been wrecked that way more 
than once. 

The Nero ran out to sea before they 
could settle the argument. The breeze 
freshened into squally puffs off the land, 
which took all of Jonas’ attention. Sud- 
denly there was a loud crack. Miss Mat- 
thews, who had been sitting near the fife- 
rail, looked wp with a smile as the peak 
swung slatting downward. A _ small 
knife was in her hand, and the cut 
strands of the halyard showed her work. 
The great sail, struck by a puff of 
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wind, threshed furiously for a few mo- 
ments; then the throat halyard parted, 
and down came the whole immense area 
of canvas, fluttering to the deck and rail. 
Some of it went overboard, and Jonas 
sprang to the rescue. A laugh sounded 
behind him, but he toiled desperately to 
save the cloth. 
This he did after 
half an hour of 
hard work, while 
the Nero lay wal- 
lowing in the 
swell, her jib hav- 
ing been lowered 
by Miss Matthews. 

The mainsail 
had no sooner 
been secured than 
another sudden 
puff brought the 
lowered jib jerk- 
ing and slatting 
upon the bowsprit. 
Miss Matthews 
good-naturedly 
seized the sheet 
to haul it in, when 
a sudden lurch 
and jerk sent her 
to the side. Her 
foot caught in a 
bight of the line, 
and over she went 
into the sea, utter- 
a piercing scream. 

Jonas saw the 
accident, but, not 
being a swimmer, 
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“YOU WON'T DARE TO GO OFF WITH ME—'THERE he hesitated for. 
WAS A KIDNAPPER SENT TO PRISON ONLY 
LAST YEAR!” 


an instant. Then, 
without further 
thought of him- 
self, he seized a line and plunged over 
after her. Together they emerged, Jonas 
with his arm about her waist, and his free 
hand working desperately to get a turn 
of the line around her. It took several 
bad minutes to get the line fast, and 
then he had to disengage her fingers 
from his hair. 

After this he set about to find a way of 
climbing back aboard the ship. As the 
high side offered no place where he could 
get a finger-hold, he struggled for some 
time, floundering along to get to the bob- 
stay. Luckily, the line was far enough 
forward to enable him to do this, and 
after several minutes of desperate work 
he finally managed to clasp the iron in 
his fingers. A moment later he was on 
deck again and hoisting Miss Matthews 
aboard. 
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“That was not so badly done,” said the 
lady after she had regained her breath. 
“i wish I had some clothes to change 
to! 

“Tf you will go below, ma’am,” said 
Jonas, “you can get out a suit of mine, 
or turn in in the starboard stateroom 
until I build a fire and dry yours out.” 

Miss Matthews gave him a look of dis- 
dain, which melted into one of compre- 
hension as she listened to the last part of 
his sentence. She went-down the com- 
panionway without further protest, and 
Jonas went forward and started a fire in 
the galley stove. After that he took her 
clothes and hung them carefully around 
the fire, for she had wisely left them in a 
heap outside the door of her stateroom. 

Then he went to work upon the main- 
sail, and finally managed to get it partly 
hoisted. With the jib he now headed for 
Cape Cod, and before dark he had raised 
the Island Light. 

Long before evening, a determined 
voice from the starboard stateroom had 
ordered him in no uncertain tones to 
“ put her ashore at once.” Jonas, having 
certain articles of wearing apparel in 
the galley, protested that it would be ab- 
solutely impossible to do so. Argument 
was of no avail. It was not until they 
were well out to sea, and on their way 
to New York, that Jonas found the 
galley fire doing its work. 

Soon afterward he suggested that 
they should have something to eat, and 
as there was a good supply of groceries 
aboard, he soon prevailed upon his pas- 
senger to utilize them. They hove the 
Nero to that evening, just below the 
Island Light, and ate a much-needed 
meal, after which Jonas went on deck 
and sailed the yacht alone all night, 
making as far as Vineyard Sound before 
daylight. 

The day dawned calm and peaceful. 
The run over the shoals having been 
made with the flood tide, there was noth- 
ing to worry Jonas except an unusual 
hunger and desire for sleep. His passen- 
ger turned out early, none the worse for 
her wetting except for the fact that her 
clothes appeared to disadvantage upon 
her shapely figure. There was no land 
nearer than West Chop, about three 
miles away, and the Nero lay motionless 
upon the surface of the sea without head- 
way enough to steer by. 

Miss Matthews once more demanded to 
be put ashore. As it was impossible to 
swim that distance, Jonas soon explained 
that it would be necessary to get enough 
breeze to take them nearer. The day 
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passed with both in anything but a pleas- 
ant mood, but when Jonas announced 
that he would run into Newport at the 
first opportunity, the feeling of antago- 
nism abated a little. 

“ After all,” said Miss Matthews, “ it 
has been a beautiful sail, and you can 
wait there for Dick Price. Of course he 
will haye come after me, and if there is 
anything wrong with the bill he will 
make it right, I know.” 

Jonas was not so certain about this, 
but Newport was out of Massachusetts, 
and consequently beyond the absurd laws 
of that State. They sailed into the har- 
bor that afternoon. No sooner had they 
anchored than a boat came alongside the 
Nero. 

“Be you the two people what eloped 
from down Boston way?” asked the oc- 
cupant. 

“Most certainly not,” said Miss Mat- 
thews. 

“ Ain’t this here boat the yacht Nero? 
I want to know, fer I have a letter for 
ye what was left by a queer-lookin’ chap 
who said he was foreman in a shipyard 
up there.” 

“ Well, s’pose we was the people? Give 
me the letter!” said Miss Matthews 
severely. 

The man handed her a dirty envelope. 
She read the missive, her color coming 
and going by turns. Suddenly she tore 
it to fragments and burst forth: 

“Don’t want me back, don’t he? Well, 
what do I care? The idea of such in- 
solence! He says I’m in love with you— 
with you, Mr. Captain. Did you ever 
hear of such a thing?” 

“Never,” said Jonas decisively. 

“T’ve half a mind to go all the way to 
New York with you,” said Miss Mat- 
thews in a voice of agitation. 

“Why not?” said Jonas. “We can 
run her through all right.” 

“You are a man, at least!” she cried. 

“A hundred-an’-fifty-pound one,” as- 
sented Jonas. 

“We'll start right along after we get 
a rest and some supper,” said the lady. 
“Tl go below now and get it ready.” 

“Say, you boatman!” said Jonas a 
few moments later, when left alone on 
deck. “ Kin you show us the way to a 
magistrate’s office? All right, come back 
in about a hour—we’ll be ready. I want 
one of them fellers who will marry a man 
and not charge him more than five dollars 
for it.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” said the boatman. 
“Tl show ye the way all.right—I’ll be 
here on time! ” 























MAYOR DUNNE OF CHICAGO. 


BY RICHARD FAIRCHILD. 


A NEW FIGURE IN AMERICAN PUBLIC LIFE—THE MAN WHO HAS 
UNDERTAKEN TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE CHICAGO 


STREET-RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


WHEN Chicago elected Edward Fitz- 
simmons Dunne mayor, last April, 
it undertook to solve the most complex 
and interesting municipal problem ever 
faced by a great American municipality. 
And the voters of the Western metropo- 
lis, understanding well that the problem 
and the man were indissolubly linked, are 
now looking toward the man and silently 
wondering what he is going to do. 

The problem confronting Mayor 
Dunne is the municipalization of Chi- 
cago’s _ street-railway systems. He 
promised the city “immediate municipal 
ownership”—not, as he _ explained, 
municipal ownership over night, but as 
soon as it could be legally brought about, 
following his election. He was elected, 
however, on the strength of the word 
“immediate.” 

Now that Judge Dunne is in office, 
what of him, and what of the possibility 
of his giving to Chicago that which he 
so confidently promised ? 

To answer these questions, we must 
take a glance at the man. He is an ideal- 
ist in things practical, a sincere prophet 
of a new municipal era, which he be- 
lieves with all his heart Chicago is to 
have the honor of: introducing. He 
wishes that city to head the municipal 
ownership procession in the United 
States. To a certain extent, perhaps, he 


.is an anomaly. He has been dubbed a 


erank, a wild-eyed reformer, and a 
dreamer. Yet one finds in him the 
judicial and conservative thinker, the 
patient man of affairs. His long expe- 
rience on the circuit bench in Chicago 
gave him mental poise. He possesses 
polish and a sympathetic nature. He has 
his temper well under control, is a gen- 
tleman in every sense of the word, and 
one of the happiest fathers in the world. 
He is a zealot in one thing—in his belief 
in public ownership. 

Mayor Dunne’s great ambition is to 
solve the traction problem for Chicago. 
Indeed, it is such an overmastering ambi- 
tion that it amounts to a mission. He is 
far more eager to plant in the fertile 


soil of American civic life the first seed 
of popular control of our great quasi- 
public utilities, than to secure for him- 
self the highest office or the most ex- 
traordinary honor. 

The political situation that resulted in 
his election to the mayoralty was a rather 
peculiar one. For eight years the Demo- 


cratic party had been firmly lodged in - 


power, chiefly through the shrewd and 
politic tactics of Carter Henry Harrison. 
Four times mayor of Chicago, Mr. Har- 
rison had acquired a tight grip on the 
Democratic machine. He was the dic- 
tator of its policies and the namer of its 
tickets. He was in the saddle when Judge 
Dunne began to attract public attention. 
If Dunne were to rise to the mayoralty, 
Harrison must of necessity step aside. 
That is precisely what happened, but 
there are not a few political wiseacres in 
Chicago to-day who profess to believe 
that Mr. Harrison looked farther ahead 
than some of his advisers. 

Carter Harrison had repeatedly prom- 
ised to take the street-railway problem in 
hand. With him it was always, “I will 
settle the traction question if you elect 
me again,” and the trustful constituency 
would swallow his assurances. Toward 
the close of his fourth term, however, the 
city was deeply stirred by the municipal 
ownership propaganda. Mr. Harrison, 
who had sturdily professed his devotion 
to the cause, disappointed the more 
thoroughgoing element of the party by 
advocating the passage of an ordinance 
that would give one of the two large 
traction companies twenty years of 
tenure in Chicago’s streets. Judge 
Dunne, on the other hand, opposed the 
proposition, and declared his belief that 
immediate municipal ownership of the 
street-car lines was not a dream but a 
possibility. 

His decisive attitude attracted the 
wavering ones. It began to look as if 
he would have a walk-away in the con- 
vention; indeed, it ‘became plain that no 
one need try to oppose him. He wrote 
the Democratic city platform upon 
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which he stood during his fight against 
the Republican candidate, John Maynard 
Harlan. 

Judge Dunne’s campaign reflected the 
man. Mr. Harlan, a lawyer of unusual 
eloquence, and a magnificent cam- 
paigner, was not looked upon as easy to 
beat. On both sides there were political 
complications that introduced an addi- 
tional element of uncertainty. There 
was a wide-spread impression that many 
Harrison Democrats would secretly re- 
joice if Judge Dunne were defeated. On 
the other side, Mr. Harlan—who had 
previously been a red-hot independent, 
and had at least once helped to overthrow 
the regular Republican ticket—was by 
no means certain of a solid party sup- 
port. 

As to the main issue of the contest, Mr. 
Harlan was believed to favor the Carter 
Harrison scheme for a_ twenty-year 
franchise, with a prospect of ownership 
by the city “later on.” In the campaign, 
under a fire of questions from his an- 
tagonist, he repudiated the” franchise 
ordinance, and emphasized the hope of 
ultimate municipal ownership.- Judge 
Dunne’s position was clear and emphatic. 

“ My distinguished opponent,” he de- 
clared, “says Chicago should have 
municipal ownership some day in, the 
future; the municipal ownership is a 
good thing, and he believes in it. Now I 
say that if it is such a good thing, Chi- 
cago ought to have it immediately, or 
just as soon as it can be legally brought 
about.” 

This was a statement which even a 
dullard could not misunderstand. The 
judge politely parried all attempts to 
divert him from the single subject of 
municipal control and operation of 
street-railways. Day after day, and 
night after night, he preached his lucid 
and telling gospel among the electorate. 
The result was that whereas Chicago 
gave a Republican plurality of more than 
one hundred thousand in November, in 
April she elected a Democratic mayor 
with twenty-four thousand votes to 
spare. 

It is admitted by good lawyers friendly 
to Mayor Dunne that immediate munici- 
pal ownership in Chicago is a vexatious 
enigma. The new mayor knows well that 
Chicago cannot borrow any large sum 
of money, being already bonded nearly 
to the constitutional limit; yet he has 
undertaken to purchase properties worth 
something like one hundred million dol- 
lars, in spite of the opposition of trac- 
tion companies possessed of much 
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financial and political influence and able 
to hire the best of legal talent. From this 
difficulty, however, there is a possible 
means of escape in the shape of an act 
known as the Mueller law, passed two 
years ago by a Republican Legislature, 
and authorizing Chicago to purchase 
street railroads either by bonding or by 
issuing street-railway certificates. 

Under this law, the judge has declared 
his intention of getting possession of the 
roads. If possible, he will negotiate a 
price with the companies and issue 
Mueller law certificates in payment. If 
friendly diplomacy fails, he will resort to 
condemnation proceedings or some other 
proper legal method. Should all this 
prove too slow, he thinks that municipal 
ownership may nevertheless be gained by 
building new lines on unoccupied streets, 
or in streets where the existing fran- 
chises are about to expire. 

One of the first steps he took after his 
election was to cable the chief magistrate 
of Glasgow, where the street-railways are 
operated by the city, asking the Scottish 
mayor to lend Chicago his traction man- 
ager for a time. In response to this call, 
James Dalrymple, general superinten- 
dent of the Glasgow system, will prob- 
ably be in the Western city when this 
magazine appears on the news-stands. 
Mayor Dunne has also announced that a 
test case will be instituted to settle any 
doubt about the validity of the street- 
railway certificates which he proposes to 
issue. The suit will run rapidly through 
the courts, and few believe that the find- 
ing will be unfavorable. 

The new mayor of Chicago is a man of 
fifty-two. He was born in Connecticut, 
but as a child moved with his parents 
—who had come from Ireland only a 
few years before his birth— to Peoria, 
Illinois. His father, Patrick W. Dunne, 
prospered, and sent Edward to Trinity 
College, Dublin. The young man would 
have graduated there in another year 
when financial reverSes at home com- 
pelled his return to America. He studied 
law, was admitted to the Illinois bar, and 
quickly built up a successful practise. He 
was serving his third term upon the 
circuit bench when he was nominated for 
the mayoralty of Chicago. 

A glance at the engraving on the oppo- 
site page will be a sufficient explanation 
of the fact that Judge Dunne and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are personal friends, in 
spite of their political opposition. The 
judge and his wife have had thirteen chil- 
dren, ten of whom are now living and 
are their father’s constant delight. 
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A UNIQUE NEW YORK CLUB. 


MEREDITH GREENE. 


BY CLAY 


THE LAMBS—THE RECORD AND THE PURPOSES OF THE CLUB, ITS 
ITS GAMBOLS, AND ITS SUMPTUOUS NEW FOLD. 
DESCRIBED BY THE WELL-KNOWN PLAYWRIGHT WHO IS NOW 
SERVING HIS TENTH TERM AS ITS SHEPHERD. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


URING the Christmas week of 1874 

a little coterie of souls congenial and 
temperaments analogous foregathered at 
the Delmonico’s of the time, to despatch 


a midnight repast 
at the bidding of 
George H. McLean. 
Long after the 
streets. had “grown 
silent under the 
mantle of ‘an = in- 
cipient dawn, — the 
feasters tarried, and 
thought not of 
sleep. - 

-There is an inde- 
finable something, 
almost ‘akin to 
magic, which breeds 
rebellion against the 
edicts of the hours 
in such a gathering. 
The host eloquently 
voiced a deep regret 
that the night and 
its entertainment 
must have their 
ending; that such a 
company, where 
actor and _ author, 
manager and bank- 
er, painter-and poet, 
could sit in com- 
plete social har- 
mony, must soon 
tread its several 
pathways in direc- 
tions that had no 
common trend, to 
vanish among the 
shadows of the un- 
known future. 

But before he had 
finished, fruitful 


suggestion deferred the dissolution of 
the gathering. It was pointed out that 
future regrets of the same nature might 
be permanently avoided by organization. 
This was at once effected, and Henry J. 
Montague—at that time leading man of 
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THE FIRST QUARTERS OF THE LAMBS AT 848 
BROADWAY, IN-A TINY BUILDING NEXT 
DOOR TO THE OLD WALLACK’S 
THEATER. 





Theater 


Wallack’s Theater—was chosen as pre- 
siding officer. Being asked to name the 
new organization, Mr. Montague called 
after a dining-club in 


London. of which 
he was a member; 
and it was decided 
that the bantling 
should preserve the 
same customs and 
purposes as its 
parent. 

At a subsequent 
meeting, held early 
in the January of 
1875, the following 
officers were elected: 
Shepherd, Henry 
J. Montague; Boy, 
Harry Beckett; Cor- 
responding Secre- 
tary,. George H. 
McLean; Treasurer, 
John E. I. Granger; 
Recording Secre- 
tary, Arthur Wal- 
lack. 

For some time the 
Lambs met only at 
monthly dinners in 
the various hostel- 
ries surrounding 
Union Square, but 
these gatherings 
soon became so pop- 
ular, and the roster 
of membership so 
large, that in 1877 
the society became 
a corporation under 
the laws of the 
State, and began to 
record its achieve- 
ments on the pages 


of metropolitan club history. 

On this page there is a picture of 
the club quarters of 1876, at 848 Broad- 
way, over a saloon next door to Wallack’s 
the old Wallack’s at Thirteenth 
Street and Broadway. The accommoda- 
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tions of this place, however, proved so 
inadequate, as indeed did every attempt 
at the one-room club idea, that, annually 
the Lambs folded their tents and stole 
away to some other convenient spot, 
equally confined, until 1880, when they 
rented the entire house at 34 West 
Twenty-Sixth Street. Here began what 
must be ealled the true history of The 
Lambs as a club proper, with all of the 
accommodations furnished, in greater or 
less degree, by other clubs. 

Here, too, began what must remain in 
the memories of those who fought it as 
the most heroic battle against adversity 
that it or any similar organization has 
ever known. The club succeeded, and yet 
it failed; it prospered, and yet it lan- 
guished; its dinners became the definitive 
unit of functions of that nature, as did 
its ledgers the glaring proofs of a too 
prodigal liberality. 


SOME FAMOUS MEMBERS OF THE CLUB. 


The best-known actors, littérateurs, 
bon vivants, wits, and orators of their 
time were either its members or its 
guests. Among them may be mentioned 


Edwin Booth, John McCullough, Mark 
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Twain, Lester Wallack, Daniel Dough- 
erty, Steele Mackaye, Charles A. Dana, 
‘Charles R. Thorne, Robert Ingersoll, 
William J. Florence, John R. Brady, 
John R. Fellowes, Tom Ochiltree, and 
Dion Boucicault. All who came beneath 
its roof were safe from notoriety or pub- 
lie criticism. The Lambs have never ad- 
mitted a journalist to their gatherings, 
except under the distinet agreement not 
to mention any of their doings in the 
publie prints. 

On one occasion Charles A. Dana, 
John R. Fellowes, and John A. Cockerill 
—all dead now—sat together at a dinner 
given to Henry Irving. From these re- 
doubtable antagonists a fine display of 
mutual vituperation was expected, and 
the expectation was not disappointed. 
Colonel Fellowes was called upon first, 
and began: 

“ Shepherd Wallack, guest of the eve- 
ning Irving, and gentlemen—I thank 
God that for'the first time in my life I 
am in a gathering where whatever may 
be in my mind to express will not be 
garbled, distorted, and destroyed in the 
newspapers. Mr. Cockerill and Mr. Dana 
are both publishers, but as gentlemen 














THE GRILL-ROOM IN THE LAMBS’ NEW FOLD, ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL ROOMS ON THE GROUND FLOOR 
OF THE BUILDING. 
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A UNIQUE NEW YORK CLUB. 


they cannot, they dare not, 
violate the sanctity of the 
rule that guarantees to all 
speakers within these walls 
immunity from public com- 
ment.” 

What followed may well be 
imagined. Fellowes flayed 
Cockerill with his wonderful 
powers of invective; Cock- 
erill showered on Fellowes 
stinging blows of eloquent 
sarcasm, and then turned his 
stream of venom. upon Dana. 
The veteran of the Sun re- 
torted in kind, ‘amid wild 
cheers and applause, until 
the allotted time had ex- 
pired, when the Shepherd de- 
clared the contest a draw. 

But these functions were 
expensive, and even through 
the administrations of such 
capable Shepherds as Harry 
Beckett, Lester Wallack, 
William J. Florence, John 
R. Brady, and E. M. Hol- 
land, the club’s debts steadily 
accumulated. As bankruptcy 
became more and more cer- 
tain, the personal liability 
of responsible members was 
avoided by numerous resig- 
nations. By 1891 it had be- 
come impossible to secure a 
meeting of the council for 
the purpose of nominating 
officers, and an_ obscure 
member of the club, Paul 
Arthur by name, himself 
placed a_ ticket on the 
bulletin-board, nominating 
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the writer as Shepherd; THE NEW FOLD OF THE LAMBS, A SUMPTUOUS CLUB-HOUSE AT 130 


Augustus Thomas, Boy; 
Thomas B. Clarke, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; John A. 
Stow, Treasurer; Fritz Williams, Re- 
cording Secretary; and a council consist- 
ing of Clarence L. Collins, Samuel Ban- 
croft, Jr., Thomas Manning, Norman F. 
Cross, Charles W. Thomas, Charles Froh- 


man, and himself. 
FROM POVERTY TO PROSPERITY. 


To these men, share and share alike, 
must be given the credit for the work 
that lifted the society from bankruptcy 
to affluence, from a position of social 
decadence to one that ranks it high 
among the unique and unconventional 
clubs of the world. 

One of their number drew the check 
that prevented service of a sheriff’s writ. 


WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, WHICH IS TO BE OPENED 


EARLY IN JULY. 


A meeting was called, and subscriptions 
obtained for the purpose of paying the 
most pressing debts. A public entertain- 
ment was given, and with the proceeds 
settlement was made with the. creditors 
on the basis of thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. Then, with three hundred dol- 
lars in its treasury, the club moved to 
more economical quarters on West 
Twenty-Ninth Street. 

Then came the wave of prosperity 
which from that moment has not for one 
day receded, save to return freighted 
with greater promise. Within a year a 
larger house became necessary, and this 
was secured at 26 West Thirty-First 
Street; the old debts, though legally re- 
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leased, were paid off in full; and the 
Lambs’ Gambols, at which original plays 
written and acted by members were pro- 
duced, became town and country talk. 
The legal limit of membership being 
nearly reached, in 1897 property was 
purchased at 70 West, Thirty-Sixth 
Street, and a club-house of the society’s 
own was erected. 

In the next year the mortgage of 
thirty-six thousand dollars was cleared 
by what became known as “the Lambs’ 
Star Gambol,” an entertainment in which 
all the prominent dramatic and operatic 
stars of the club participated, and which, 
in eight cities of the country, played in a 
single week to the enormous sum of 
sixty-seven thousand dollars. 


A SUMPTUOUS NEW FOLD. 


During the administrations of Thomas 
B. Clarke and De Wolf Hopper the 
membership continued to increase. The 
limit was raised by one hundred and fifty, 
but still there was a long waiting-list of 
applicants for admission who could not 
be accommodated. Under these condi- 
tions, Shepherd Hopper called a general 
meeting for the purpose of securing an 
appropriation to erect a permanent home 
that would meet all the requirements, 
both material and artistic, of an organ- 


ization that had rapidly and completely 


outgrown its surroundings. The pro- 
posal met with unanimous indorsement, 
and when Mr. Hopper surrendered his 
crook to the present incumbent he clothed 
him and his council with the authority to 
spend three hundred thousand dollars for 
a permanent fold. 

This is now nearing completion at 130 
West Forty-Fourth Street. The archi- 
tects, McKim, Mead & White, say that 
of thirty-three club-houses they have 
created, that of the Lambs will be the 
most novel, artistic, and complete. The 
building, with its facade of brick, terra- 
cotta, and marble, is an imposing combi- 
nation of the Colonial and Renaissance 
schools. It occupies two city lots, and is 
six stories high, with basement, cellar, 
and sub-cellar. Passing through the 
marbled vestibule into a capacious corri- 
dor, containing offices, guest-chamber, 
letter-boxes, and telephone booths, one is 
immediately struck with the prevailing 
air of space, convenience, and comfort. 
Beyond is the grill-room, a hall thirty- 
four feet square, in dark woods, with red 
tiled floor, and an enormous fireplace, and 
a earved stone mantelpiece from a 
medieval Italian palace. Behind this are 
the billiard-room and bar, which are 
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similar in general appearance and deco- 
ration to the grill-room. The second 
floor is devoted to the dining-rooms and 
lounging rooms, richly decorated im 
white, red, and gold, with furniture of 
mahogany, and capable of expansion, by 
the removal of partitions, into one great 
banquet hall twenty-five by ninety feet 
in size. 

On the third floor, in front, is the 
library, with shelves, paneling, and 
rafters of dark oak, relieved by colorings 
of green in carpets and drapery.’ Behind 
this is the theater, the main feature of 
the club, where the gambols, which have 
been so potent an agent in securing its 
success, may be produced with as much 
perfection of detail as can be secured in 
any public playhouse. As an example of 
the enthusiasm of the membership, it is 
worth recording that this room has been 
completed in all of its features—scenery, 
draperies, seats, and decoration, besides a 
grand piano and a large pipe organ—by 
a special voluntary subscription, and that 
the subscribers insisted that no reason- 
able expense should be spared. 

Below the gallery, the room is paneled 
in dark oak, and gallery front and pro- 
scenium are of the same material with 
appropriate carvings, and lightly lined 
with gold. Above the gallery the walls 
are to be decorated with mural paintings 
by a committee of which Robert Reid is 
chairman, and the ceiling work will be 
designed and executed by James F. Finn. 
Draperies and carpets are of a green 
shade in harmony with the woodwork, 
and at the back of the room is placed the 
organ, which is operated by motors hid- 
den in the sub-cellar. 

The remaining floors of the club- 
house are devoted to _ living-rooms, 
sumptuously furnished, and_ supplied 
with every convenience known to the 
builder’s art. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CLUB. 


Early in July the informal opening 
will take place. On that occasion no one 
who is not a member may be informed 
as to the ceremonies that take place. 
More than ever before will the Lambs be 
jealous of what they say to one another, 
because they believe that sentiment is 
not for ears to friendship unattuned. 
But in the early fall the first gambol and 
banquet will be given, where he who is 
friend to the Lamb may feast with him, 
laugh with him, and pledge with him 
success to the continuance of that spirit 
of social democracy which has been his 
shibboleth through all his struggles. 





A UNIQUE NEW YORK CLUB. 
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THE MAIN FEATURE OF THE LAMBS’ NEW FOLD—THE COMPLETE AND HANDSOMELY DECORATED THEATER IN 
WHICH THE CLUB GAMBOLS ARE TO BE GIVEN. 


This spirit was most aptly expressed by 
one of the characters in a play at a re- 
cent gambol. a 

“ A democracy that knows lietine- 

A democracy that knows no distine 
tion between star and support, banker 
and book-keeper, the captain of a man- 
of-war and the youngster from the 


steerage. Friendship is friendship 
whether it be clothed in broadcloth or 
flannel; Bohemia is Bohemia alike on 
floors of deal or of marble; and the good 


Lamb is a Lamb be he in rented lodging- 
house or in palace all his own.” 

These, in short, are the principles on 
which the foundation-stone of this merry 
convocation of convivial spirits was laid, 
and it has grown, course by course of 
friendship’s solid masonry, without 
cliques or polities, until it now stands an 
enduring monument to the sentiments 
that inspired the little coterie down in 
Fourteenth Street thirty years ago. 





TO A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


You speak my name and I speak yours, and up 
The curtain goes. What is the play to be— 
Like to a draught of nectar, or the cup 
That hate drains from the deadly upas tree? 


You take my hand and I take yours, the song 
Begins, our duo in the scheme of life; 

What will the cadence be—full, sweet, and strong, 
Or poor and thin, with jar and discord rife? 


We look into each other’s eyes, a light 

Is born—would we might read on time’s dim scroll 
If it be born to flicker for a night, 

Or bourgeon into friendship’s aureole ! 


Clarence Urmy. 
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THE FLIGHT OF CLAUDIA ALBRIGHT. 


BY LOUISE KENNEDY MABIE. 


B 
(CLAUDIA ALBRIGHT was bored— 


utterly, desperately, to extinction. 
Nothing in New York interested her. 
The sight of a shop made her shudder; 
the thought of summer frocks gave her 
a headache; the electric. sign before a 
theater doorway hurt her eyes. 

She knew every tree upon the East 
Drive, and she hated the Park for its 
well-ordered attempt at the natural, the 
free, the untrammeled. Automobiling 
within city limits was not exhilarating. 
Even her books palled, and Aunt Eugenie 
Albright’s new morning gown drove her 
mad. 

“In two weeks I shall be ready for a 
sanitarium,” thought Miss Albright, as 
she poured coffee into Aunt Eugenie’s 
cup. “In two weeks I shall be quite in- 
sane.” She broke a roll into small pieces. 
Aunt Eugenie placidly read her paper. 
“T must do it—I must, I must!” 

Aunt Eugenie turned a page. 

“The Egertons sailed yesterday,” she 
commented reflectively. “By the way, 
my dear, when do we go?” 

Since her father’s death, four years 
before, Claudia had gone each summer 
to Paris with Aunt Eugenie, and had 
come back in time to wear the results at 
the Newport season. For four years she 
had followed Aunt Eugenie’s lead duti- 
fully, although the good lady stepped al- 
ways in the same well-regulated path. 
There was no shooting off at a tangent in 
Miss Eugenie’s circle of life. She had 
been a settled little old maid at the age 
of five, but dearly, blindly, proudly, as 
a daughter of her own, did she love her 
niece. 

She was proud of Claudia’s slender 
tallness, of her pale gold hair, of her 
gray-green eyes and black lashes. She 
was proud of the girl’s fine cld name 
and inherited fortune. She was proud 
of the girl’s distinction, of her unfailing 
good temper and obedience. “A sweet, 
dutiful child, Claudia,” she was wont to 
think fondly, and took an innocent sat- 
isfaction in the fact that some part of 
this glorious whole was due to her own 
fforts. But fond as she was, Miss Eu- 
zenie was blind, blind, blind, to the un- 
happiness, the bitter discontent, the 


weariness of her ordered life that was 
seething to an overflow in the heart of 
her beloved Claudia. 

“Tt is getting on toward our usual 
time,” continued Miss Eugenie, “ and we 
have made no plans. Suppose we settle 
the date at once, my dear, and send 
Robert down this morning to engage 
passage ?” 

Claudia clasped restless hands tightly 
in her lap, and sighed softly. Here was 
the moment for the plunge, if plunge 
there were ever to be. For an instant, the 
habit of years strong upon her, sie hesi- 
tated; then the seething unrest boiled 
over resistlessly. 

“Make your own plans, Aunt Eu- 
genie,” she said; “I am not going.” 

Miss Eugenie started and dropped her 
eoffee-spoon. Frankly she stared, promi- 
nent eyes bulging in amazement. At 
length the amazement found femi- 
nine expression. 

“Not going? Why, we have always 
gone!” 

“ Exactly,” said Claudia. “ That is my 
reason for not. going. “I’m tired of it 
all. I loathe Paris and the dressmakers. 
I’m tired of New York. I want to get 
away from everything. My nerves are 
| Regan 

A planet sailing through. space and 
colliding with Miss Eugenie Albright 
could not have surprised her more. This 
was a bolt from the blue, indeed, but 
after an effort she rallied. 

“Do we go to the cottage at once, 
then, my dear?” she inquired. “It’s a 
trifle early “4 

“Aunt Eugenie, you haven’t under- 
stood me,” broke in Claudia. “I am tired 
of Newport, too, and I’m not going. You 
must do as you please—exactly as you 
wish; but for one month I want to be 
free. [’m going to run away from it 
all!” 

“Run away? Free?” ejaculated Miss 
Eugenie breathlessly. ‘ Where will you 
run to, Claudia? And must I run, too— 
at my age?” 

Tler bewilderment was almost piteous. 
Claudia came round the table’ and 
hugged her tenderly. 

“Of course not, you old ‘dear! I’m 
going alone.” 

“But you can’t do that, Claudia!” 
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cried Aunt Eugenie in alarm. “ What 
will people say?” 

“ People won’t know!” Claudia sank 
down in an excited heap upon the floor. 
“ Tt’s to be like this,” she explained, tick- 
ing off the points of the explanation up- 
on her fingers. “It will be announced 
that I am to visit in the West this sum- 


politely. Miss Eugenie’s tears were of 
the gentle, watering-pot variety. “ And 
what about Agnew Phillipse?” she de- 
manded suddenly. 

Claudia’s small nose tilted at once. 

“ Agnew Phillipse may take his excel- 
lent establishments elsewhere, and his 
two girls may prepare battle against an- 








“Tt AM TO VISIT IN THE WEST.” 


mer—at your cousin’s ranch in Montana. 
That’s vague enough. You eannot stand 
the two-days’ ride after leaving the train, 
so you are going to the cottage. I join 
you in a month. But I don’t go to the 
ranch. Of eourse there isn’t any ranch. 
Simple, isn’t it?” : 

“But where do you go?” asked Miss 
Eugenie. 

“T don’t know,” smiled Claudia de- 
lightedly. 

Miss Eugenie began to ery. 

“Tt is all dark to me, my dear,” she 
sobbed. “ You going alone to ranches in 
Montana that do not exist! You will be 
lost, or fall ill, or lose your purse—you 
always lose your purse, Claudia, my dar- 
ling!” She wiped her eyes and sniffed 
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other stepmother. It isn’t my concern.” 
She jumped up and patted her hair with 
restless hands. “I loathe Agnew Phil- 
lipse!” she went on. “I loathe all men! 
I'm tired of them, with everything else 
—little society darlings, or funny men, 
or bores, or prigs, or brutes! There isn’t 
a real man among them.” 

Miss Eugenie sat still in a daze. Pres- 
ently she spoke. 

“T cannot allow this hare-brained 
plan to be put into execution,” she said, 
to every appearance firm as adamant. 

But Claudia knew better. She came up 
behind Miss Eugenie and put two ten- 
der arms about her neck. 

“Please, Aunt Eugenie,” she whis- 
pered. “I want it so much—so much, 
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“WE'RE TIRED, AND HOT, AND CROSS. YOU RAN AWAY, AND IT’S NOT FAIR!” 














and I promise to be careful. Won’t you, 
please, Aunt Eugenie, to make me 
happy?” 

And Eugenie Albright nodded dumbly. 


II. 


In the red velvet seat second from 
the door upon the shady side of an anti- 
quated day coach sat Claudia Albright. 
Behind her was a rosy girl wearing a yel- 
low shirt-waist and a pink hat. 

At intervals a good-looking brakeman 
shouted out unintelligible stations, smi- 
ling meanwhile at the rosy girl, and side- 
glancing at Claudia. 

To Claudia the whole was perfect. Her 
one thought in seeking her freedom had 
been: 

“ Mountains! Mountains, where there 
are no camps, no clubhouses, no New 
Yorkers! ” 

She had bought her ticket vaguely for 
“the end of the line.” Apparently she 
had found what she was seeking, for the 
mountains were all about her, and there 
certainly was not a New Yorker in sight. 

She glanced down at her little ready- 
made frock with satisfaction. She had 
attended a bargain sale to get that frock. 
One small trunk preceded her in the 
baggage-car. She had checked it herself, 
and kad felt important in doing so. She 
had eaten her luncheon in a railway res- 
taurant, and had enjoyed the novelty of 
talking to an unknown fat woman, who 
sat beside her at the counter. Her in- 
terest in the fat woman had forced her to 
run for her train. 

She thought of Aunt Eugenie with 
complacency. All the old dear’s proph- 
ecies of accidents had come to naught. 
Aunt Eugenie, all along, had been sure 
that she would be kidnapped and held 
for a ransom; also that she would lose 
her purse, previous to the kidnapping. In 
short, Aunt Eugenie had been sure of 
many things, all of them impossible. 

Suddenly, without conscious thought 
upon the subject, Claudia missed her 
traveling-bag. It was not beside her on 
the seat. She remembered where she had 
left it—in the railway restaurant, beside 
the fat woman, when she had run for her 
train. In spite of her certainty upon the 
point, she got up, shook out her skirts, 
and peered under the seat. Alas, all was 
vacant, save for a little drift of cinders 
against the wall! Pink-cheeked and 
troubled, Claudia sat down again hope- 
lessly. 

“ Lost something?” came a voice from 
over her shoulder. 
8M 
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It was the rosy girl. Claudia turned, 
grateful for human interest. 

“Oh, I have!” she said. “I’ve lost 
my bag.” 

The girl clicked her tongue sympa- 
thetically. 

“Now, ain’t that a shame?” she re- 
marked generally. “Sure it ain’t hiding 
about somewhere ? ”’ 

“Oh, perfectly sure,” said Claudia. 
“T’ve looked.” 

“Sure you brought it?” 

“Oh, absolutely,” said Claudia. “My 
purse was in it.” 

“Probably is now,” commented the 
girl, “ unless some one’s hooked it. Now, 
ain’t that a shame?” 

“T left it in the railway restaurant,” 
volunteered Claudia. 

“Then you'll never see it again. 
They’re a set of robbers,” said the girl 
conclusively. “Where were you going 
to?” she added suddenly. 

“T—I had not decided—exactly,” hesi- 
tated Claudia. “I think to the end of the 
line—if there are mountains.” 

“That’s where I’m going—to Star- 
light Lake. I’m a waitress at the hotel. 
But how funny not to know! I always 
know where I’m going. Friends going 
to meet you?” 

“Oh, no. You see, I was—on—on a 
vacation,” explained Claudia lamely. 

“Oh!” said the rosy girl. “ And now 
you’ve lost all your money. Ain’t that 
ashame? What’ll you do? Go to work?” 

Claudia stared. She had not begun to 
think what she should do. Suddenly the 
rosy girl grew rosier under the stress of 
an inspiration.’ 

“Oh, say!” she eried breathlessly. 
“You don’t happen to talk French, do 
you?” 

“ Oh, but I do,” smiled Claudia. 

“Real good?” queried the girl. “She 
won’t take any one else.” 

* Who is she?” asked Claudia. 

“Mrs. Hegeman. She’s awful rich and 
stylish! Well, you just wait. She’s hard 
to get on with, but she pays mighty well, 
and she’s wild to get someone. I wonder 
if youd do!” Her eyes swept over 
Claudia keenly. “I bet you’d do,” she 
announced. 

“Ts it a—maid—she wants?” asked 
Claudia. 

“No, it’s for the little girl—a teacher, 
a French teacher, to take her around, and 
talk the gibberish. If you know it real 
good, it’s a cinch.” 

To Claudia, in her flight into the un- 
known, the novelty of the plan appealed 
irresistibly. It would give her an en- 
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tirely new point of view. Besides, there 
was the alternative, the humiliating al- 
ternative, of sending home to Aunt 
Eugenie for money. Aunt Eugenie was 
too sweet to say “I told you so,” but 
one does not always need to put one’s 
thought into words. * 

Claudia’s eyes grew black with excite- 
ment, and her cheeks matched those of 
the rosy girl. She had forgotten that she 
had ever been bored. 

“Tl do it!” she said. She stretched 
her hand over the red velvet seat, and the 
girl behind clasped it warmly. “ Thank 
you so much for helping me!” 


III. 


Mrs. Heceman would have preferred 
’ Atlantic City, but Rosalie was ordered 
to the mountains. The doctor had been 
rather a brute. 

“Tress her in a sweater and rubber 
boots and let her run. Don’t bother her. 
Above all, don’t curl her hair. It’s the 
daily battle against hair-curling that has 
run her down.” 

Mrs. Hegeman’s one stipulation had 
been a governess. 

“Just for her French, doctor,” she 
pleaded. 

Mrs. Hegeman was low in spirits when 
she was reduced to pleading, but ‘Rosa- 
lie’s thin cheeks alarmed her. 

“Humph,” growled the doctor. “I 
loathe French, but have our own way 
about it.” 

The Frenchwoman who accompanied 
them to Starlight stayed two days. 

“ Madame, I go on the one train a day. 
I go! It is the inferno, this place—tall 
trees, a deep lake, the hotel with no elec- 
tries, no entrées, no elevator. I die! I 
suffocate! I go in the morning.” 

Miss Albright was engaged at once. 
Mrs. Hegeman required no references. 
She was not in a position to judge of a 
French accent, so she took it upon 
faith. She did not even notice the girl’s 
beauty. After unmitigated Rosalie for 
a week, she would have taken a Choctaw 
Indian as a governess rather than none 
at all. 

Rosalie inspected Miss Albright before 
she went up-stairs. Rosalie was rubber- 
booted, sweatered, and uncurled. 

“You don’t curl your hair,” she re- 
marked. 

“ No,” answered Claudia. 

“Why not?” demanded Rosalie. 

“Tt’s artificial, don’t you think,” hesi- 
tated Claudia, “and a bit second-class?” 

“Do you claw the air,” pursued Rosa- 
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lie, “ and say, ‘I die! I suffocate!’ when 
little girls call you a lobster?” 

Claudia smiled. 

“T have never been called a lobster, to 
my knowledge. I rather think I should 
say: ‘Rosalie, now honestly, do I look 
like a lobster?’” 

Rosalie considered. Then she grinned. 

“ Leave your hat in the hall,” she threw 
back over her shoulder, “I want to show 
you my boat.” 

The other women of the hotel grew 
tired of hearing the praises of Miss Al- 
bright sung by Mrs. Hegeman. Sewing- 
circles upon the piazza ceased to be 
peaceful discussions of new stitches and 
burnt-wood decoration. Mrs. Hegeman’s 
advent cornered the conversation. 

“She tells me she has lived in Paris,” 
the lady announced complacently. “She 
really has a very distinguished air, don’t 
“taste And Rosalie actually obeys 

er. 

Mrs. Champion sniffed. 

“ She looks like a picture I saw once in 
a portrait exhibition. It was called ‘ An 
American.’ I was spending the winter 
in New York, and was much in demand 
socially. I went to three charity euchres 
at the Waldorf.” 

“T think she’s an actress out of work, 
or something,” put in Mrs. Martin. “ Do 
you really know anything about her?” 

Mrs. Hegeman grew red. She gathered 
her belongings together, and rose with 
dignity, undisturbed by falling scissors 
and rolling spools. 

“Tt is the hour for my Browning,” she 
said to elderly Miss Greene, whose meek- 
ness had forbidden speech. “ Don’t you 
detest gossip?” 

But with the coming of Heriot, Mrs. 
Hegeman changed. She was a woman 
who blew very hot or very cold; and next 
to Rosalie, young Heriot, her brother, 
was the object of her idolatry. 

In the morning, Rosalie and Miss Al- 
bright: went boating. Claudia pulled ab- 
sently. She was absorbed in the shadows 
of the pine-trees upon the water. 
Rosalie’s chatter did not disturb her. 
The month of her freedom was nearing 
its end, and she had been very happy. 

There was a period of silence. Rosalie 
was thinking. Then she brought forward 
her favorite subject. 

“T love my Uncle Larry better than 
you,” she announced. 

“That’s right, chick,” 
Claudia. 

“Tle calls me ‘ old sport,’ and he pulls 
my hair out of curl. I like him. He 
hates girls. There was a girl—Miss Al- 
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bright, please do listen—there was a girl 
in Terre Haute that proposed to him!” 

“ But you shouldn’t talk of it, Rosa- 
lie,” said Claudia. 

Rosalie opened her eyes. 

“Why not? Mother talked of it. She 
rowed him about it. I heard her. She 
was a rich girl, and Uncle Larry isn’t a 
bit rich.” 

Claudia glanced up quickly. 

“There is that man again, Rosalie— 
the one from the hotel, with the gray 
mustache,” she said abruptly. “He is 
rounding the point.” 

Rosalie turned a languid shoulder. 

“Tt’s funny,” she remarked. “We al- 
ways meet that man.” 

But it was plain that she was not 
interested. On the way up from the 
boat-house, she refused diversion, and 
harked back to Uncle Larry. 

“He studies and studies. He’s queer 
about some things, but he’s great, just 
the same,” she added loyally. “He had 
something printed in a paper, with no 
pictures, only engines. Mother says he’s 
got all the brains of the family. Are 
there any left for me, do you suppose, 
Miss Albright?” 

In spite of herself, the child’s devotion 
to this uncle interested Claudia. Rosalie 
was rather an elfish little person, with 
a decided and often an accurate opinion 
upon every one. She was usually so un- 
impressionable that Claudia was growing 
curious concerning the personality of the 
child’s hero. 

Going in to luncheon, Claudia glanced 
up, to behold Rosalie tearing across the 
dining-room. Without a word, reach- 
ing her mother’s table, she sprang into 
the arms of a tall man, who jumped up at 
the sight of her. She clung to him, 
choking him in her thin little arms. 
When he set her down, Claudia saw tears 
in her eyes. 

She looked at the tall man and smiled. 
She forgot that she was a nursery gov- 
erness. 

“Tt is certainly Uncle Larry,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Hegeman interposed crisply. 

“This is Miss Albright, Rosalie’s gov- 
erness, Larry. My brother, Mr. Heriot.” 
Seeing the look in Heriot’s eyes, she sud- 
denly became alive to the beauty of her 
governess. “ There is no necessity for 
standing there all day, Larry,” she con- 
tinued sharply. “You look as if you 
were struck by lightning! ” 

“ Aren’t they usually black or some- 
thing?” said Heriot, and sat down in a 
daze. 
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He acknowledged to himself, after- 
ward, that he must have appeared a fool, 
but he had never before fallen in love at 
first sight, and the sudden thoroughness 
of it stunned him. 

Rosalie talked. Heriot answered. 
Claudia ate her luncheon, and Mrs. 
Hegeman froze slowly. 

After luncheon, Rosalie fastened her- 
self to Heriot and refused to leave him. 
Mrs. Hegeman coaxed. 

“Go with Miss Albright, Rosalie,” she 
said, “and J’ll send to town for candy 
to-morrow. I must talk to your uncle.” 

“So must I,” said Rosalie, and re- 
mained fixed. 

“ Come along, Rosalie,” put in Claudia 
at length. “I’m going fishing.” 

“Tl come if Uncle Larry does,” con- 
ceded Rosalie. 

“Uncle Larry has no intention of go- 
ing fishing,” said Mrs. Hegeman. “ He 
doesn’t care for fishing.” 

But later, drifting on the lake, trolling 
lazily, Claudia became aware of the beat 
of oars and of Rosalie’s chatter. 

“Mother doesn’t know we came, Miss 
Albright,” the child called shrilly. “We 
sneaked! ” 

“Tt sounds shocking, doesn’t it?” add- 
ed Heriot; “but it’s the blackguardly 
truth. We did sneak. Do governesses in- 
clude superior consciences among their 
other accomplishments, Miss Albright?” 

Perhaps, if Claudia had been a hard- 
ened governess, she would have frowned, 
demanded Rosalie, and rowed away. Be- 
ing Claudia, she did nothing of the sort. 
The sun was warm, the lake deserted, and 
the two people,in the next boat appeared 
delighted at the sight of her. It proved 
a cheery afternoon, but the “ denizens,” 
as Heriot called them, suffered no harm. 

“They're not denizens,” protested 
Rosalie. “Some of them are bass, but 
most of them are sunfish.” 

The next afternoon they tramped to 
Little View. The third day they found 
the farm-house spring. The fourth day, 
Claudia deserted. 

They walked everywhere in search of 
her. It was weary work, disheartening 
work. They came several times upon the 
man with the gray mustache. He seemed 
to be vaguely searching also. Rosalie, 
seeing the shadow upon Heriot’s face, 
and shining when in his presence merely 
by reflected light, grew downcast. 

“Tt’s lonely, Uncle Larry,” she volun- 
teered. “I miss Miss Albright.” 

“Do you, old girl?” said Heriot, grip- 
ping her hand. “ Well, so do I.” 

At last they came upon Claudia, sit- 
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ting on a fallen tree upon the road to 
Big Birch, her hands clasped tightly 
over a book. Her cheeks grew pink and 
then suddenly white at the sight of them. 

“We looked everywhere,” began Rosa- 
lie, while still at some distance. “ We’re 
tired, and hot, and eross. You ran away, 
and it’s not fair! Why did you run away, 
Miss Albright?” 

Claudia did not answer. The two 
eager faces brought a lump into her 
throat. 

“Why did you run away, Miss AI- 
bright?” repeated Heriot, very low. 

At length Claudia spoke in a clear 
voice pitched a note higher than usual. 

“T’ve been thinking,” she answered. 
“T’ve decided to go home.” 

“Why?” said Heriot. 

“T came for a month. My people will 
wonder. I must go home.” 

There was a silence that seemed end- 
less; then Heriot put out his hand. It 
touched hers, clasped in her lap. 

“T can’t let you go,” he said. “I 
ean’t!” 

Claudia glanced at his hand resting 
upon hers. The touch of it prevented 
speech. 

Suddenly a sharp voice broke the 
silence. Mrs. Hegeman, coming up the 
wood-path from Big Birch, walked into a 
situation which caused her to forget her 
manners in the rage that shook her, that 
choked and blinded her. 

“Tawrence Heriot, let go her hand! 
Do you hear me? I tell you to let go her 
hand. Rosalie, come here! I am shocked, 
I am confounded, at this that has been 
going on. We might have been murdered 
in our sleep! You will go in the morn- 
ing!” This last, with vindictive em- 
phasis, straight at Claudia—a Claudia 
still under the spell of that detaining 
hand, a Claudia unable to defend her- 


glare. Then Heriot spoke. 

“Tf you say one word more, Gertrude, 
you will regret it all your life. I warn 
you. I have let you manage me a good 
deal, because I have been fond of you; 
but this time you have no right to speak. 
When you came up, I was going to tell 
Miss Albright that I loved her. If she 
will allow me, I will tell her now—that I 
have loved her with all my heart from 
the time I saw her first. There has never 
been any one else; there never can be.” 
Heriot had forgotten his audience. He 
remembered only Claudia. He stooped to 
look into her faee. “ Dear, will you 
marry me?” he pleaded. 
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Claudia, glancing up, looked at him, 
and then past him to Mrs. Hegeman. 
She spoke to the latter. 

“Mrs. Hegeman, I am sorry that I 
have displeased you. It has not been 
done with intention, but I realize your 
feeling. I will go at once.” 

“There is no train,” said Heriot 
quickly. 

“T can drive over the mountain to 
Shickshinny. There is a night train 
from there. Good-by, Mrs. Hegeman. I 
thank you for all your kindness. Good- 
by, Rosalie dear.” 

Claudia kissed an astonishingly meek 
Rosalie, with a pang in her heart at the 
child’s lack of feeling. She turned and 
left Mrs. Hegeman standing stonily in 
the wood-path. 

It does not take long to pack one small 
trunk, even when one’s hands tremble 
and one’s eyes fill with tears. It was the 
hour before dinner, and the piazza was 
deserted. At the door stood the wagon, 
waiting. In place of the driver sat 
Heriot. At sight of him, Claudia 
stopped short. 

“You must not go,’ 

“Get in,” he answered. 
shall go!” 

Turning for a last look at the hotel— 
the old red building which one took for 
the barn, until the real barn came into 
view—Claudia beheld a wriggling object 
on the floor of the wagon. Upon being 
discovered, the object precipitated itself 
over the seat into her arms and dis- 
solved into loud sobs. It was Rosalie 
Hegeman. 

“T’m coming, too, Miss Albright! I 
hid! I’m mad at mother. ’m not going 
to mind, after this, at all! ’'m not! Pm 
not! I wanted to yell when I saw 
mother in the wood-path. I do like you 
so, Miss Albright—ah, I do!” 

As they came to the log-cabin station 
at Starlight, Claudia, still holding Rosa- 
lie in her arms, caught her breath 
sharply and grew pink. A car was drawn 
up on the siding. It was a private car. 
It had dull red curtains at the windows. 
To Claudia it had a home-like look. 

“Please stop the horses a moment,” 
she said to Heriot. “I am going to get 
out. Jump down, Rosalie.” 

Rosalie, mystified, jumped. Claudia 
followed, and then, turning to Heriot, 
she said, with the glint of a smile in her 
eyes: 

“T want you to come, too. 
horses stand?” 

“ They should; they do it most of the 
time,” he answered. 
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“Tt doesn’t matter. Come down,” said 
Claudia. 

Upon the steps of the car stood a negro 
in a linen jacket. He beamed at sight of 
her and bowed repeatedly. 

“Ts Miss Eugenie well, Jackson?” 
asked Claudia. “ And can we see her at 
once?” 

“Teed, miss, ’twill be a welcome sight. 
Shall I tell her?” 

“No; let me surprise her.” Claudia 
pushed Rosalie up the steps. Over her 
shoulder to Heriot she _ repeated: 
“Come!” 

In the pretty red drawing-room sat 
Miss Eugenie Albright, talking to the 
man from the hotel—the man with the 
gray mustache. Claudia stepped for- 
ward. 

“ Aunt Eugenie,” she said quietly. 

Miss Eugenie started and searched for 
her eye-glasses. She could not find them. 

“Tt isn’t—it isn’t—my Claudia?” she 
hesitated. 

“But it is,’ cried Claudia, and Miss 
Eugenie took her into her arms and wept. 

After a time the elder lady introduced 
the man with the gray mustache. 

“He is Mr. Holt—a—detective, my 
dear,” she faltered. “I could not let you 
go without some one to care for you. He 
—he followed you here—and has kept me 
informed. I hope you will forgive me, 
Claudia! ” 

Claudia held out her hand to Mr. Holt, 
and he shook it cordially. 

“ We wondered about you,” she said. 

“Tt was a dead easy job—regular vata- 
tion,” said Mr. Holt. “I thought you 
were on to me, but I guess I fooled you 
all right!” Mr. Holt, grinning amiably, 
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bowed himself out. Heriot, holding Ro- 
salie’s hand, still stood in the back- 
ground. His face was white and stiff. 
He saw, of course, that he had lost 
Claudia. That much was absolutely set- 
tled. There was left to him the task of 
bearing it like a man. 

“This is Rosalie,” said Claudia, 
bringing her forward. “Mr. Holt must 
have told you of Rosalie, Aunt Eugenie. 
She is my best friend at Starlight.” 

Aunt Eugenie, peering into the dusk 
with short-sighted eyes, shook hands 
with a very shy Rosalie, and kissed her 
gravely. 

Claudia was bringing forward some 
one else. Miss Eugenie peered harder. 

“Aunt Eugenie,” said Claudia, and 
her voice trembled and broke, “this is 
Mr. Lawrence Heriot, Mrs. Hegeman’s 
brother. I—I.hope you will like him— 
because he is the man I am going to 
marry.” 

Heriot turned to Claudia with a whirl. 
His face was colorless. He could not 
speak. Claudia, regardless of Miss Eu- 
genie and staring Rosalie, stretched out 
her hands to him. 

Miss Eugenie cleared her throat. She 
touched the bell at her elbow. 

“ Jackson, switch on the lights.” She 
found her eye-glasses and put them on. 
“T should like an opportunity of look- 
ing at the gentleman you have intro- 
duced to me, Claudia, my dear,” said 
Miss Eugenie. “ Ah, he is better-looking 
than Agnew Phillipse. Mr. Heriot, will 
your sister overlook the fact that I have 
not called, and dine with me here this 
evening? I should like to make this a 
family party.” 





UNDECIDED. 


SomETIMES I am certain I love you, 
And then I am certain I don’t ; 

Sometimes I feel sure that I’ll wed you, 
And then I feel sure that I won’t ! 


I wish that the years would roll backward, 
And make ime a maiden at home 

In the land of the ancient Sabines, 
When women were lacking in Rome. 


And if you were a Roman warrior, 
And wanted a Sabine bride, 

The question I now find so vexing 
I never might have to decide. 


For you might swoop down like an eagle, 
As I sang with my mates at play, 

And in your strong arms you might snatch me 
And carry me swiftly away, 


Screaming and struggling and crying 
But happy and unafraid — 
If you were a Roman warrior, 


And I were a Sabine maid ! 


Eliza Calvert Hall. 
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I. 


HE waiter brought in the coffee ma- 
chine and several little flasks of 
liqueurs. Setting them in order on the 
cleared table, he went out again, closing 
the door gently after him. Then the 
woman looked up, and her face writhed 
for a moment as she strove to force back 
a sob. 

“Oh, what a coward you are, Tony!” 
she said. “ What a miserable coward you 
are!” But there was no scorn or anger 
in her voice. It was as if.she had said: 
“How ill you are looking!” or “How 
pale you are!” 

Chartres twisted a bit in his chair, and 
scowled uncomfortably. 

“Ton’t call names, Alice,” said he, 
“and don’t say things you don’t mean. 
If ’'m—what you charitably suggest, it’s 
not for myself; it’s for you. You'll realize 
that one day, when you’ve had time to 
think it over.” 

She shook her head, smiling across the 
table at him—a wistful, bitter smile that 
had no mirth in it. 

“Words, Tony, words!” said _ she. 
“Youre making cowardice doubly 
eraven by trying to lay it upon me— 
hiding behind my skirts. Oh, my dear, 
my dear, let’s at least be honest with 
each other! You can’t deceive me, you 
know. I wish to Heaven you could. I 
should like to have my idol back, with 
all the gold and lacquer and varnish on 
it again. Ah, I should like to have that, 
or else fe: 

“Or else?” said he sullenly, when she 
paused, 

“Or else be able to—do quite without 
an idol, Tony,” she said. “Or else be 
able to—despise you as I ought; to go 
to London to-morrow, thanking God that 
things have gone no further than they 
have, and live out my life free from any 
thought of you. They say a woman loves 
manliness in a man—strength, nobility, 
bravery. They say her heart turns away 
from a man who’s weak and cowardly. 
That is a lie. You're weak as water, 
Tony. You’ve never done a brave thing 
that I know of. You’ve never been faith- 
ful for six months to anybody. You hold 


your ease and comfort far, far above any - 


love you feel; and yet I can no more help 


loving you than—oh, is there no man- 
hood in you? Are you all self, self, self, 
from head to foot?” 

She laid her arms on the table before 
her, and dropped her face upon them; 
and her shoulders twisted and shook with 
very bitter sobs. 

Young Chartres filled a glass from the 
flask of Grand Marnier and drank it in 
a gulp. Then he drank another. He had 
expected something of a scene, but he 
accounted himself exceptionally good at 
such crises. Somehow this one seemed to 
be getting a bit out of hand, and it 
alarmed him. He leaned forward over 
the table and touched the woman’s arm 
with his hand. 

“Oh, I say, look here, Alice!” he said. 
“We-—we’ve got to be—sensible, you 
know. If you’re going to go on like this 
I’ve got to be sensible for both of us. 
You’re very unjust and unfair and—and 
all that, when you sneer at me for a cow- 
ard, but I’ll pass that over. You may call 
me what you like. You’re trying to— 
Have some coffee? What?—trying to 
force me into doing something that we’d 
both be terribly ‘sorry for before the first 
year was out. It’s all very fine to say that 
we don’t care for the world, or for what 
ouf friends, my friends and _ your 
friends, think of us. Maybe we shouldn’t 
eare for a time, but how about after- 
ward? How about a year afterward— 
five years—ten years—thirty years? 
Thirty years of dodging and sneaking 
about the world, going to second-rate 
places, avoiding the places we know and 
like for fear we should meet some one 
who’d say: ‘ Ah, there’s Lady Hawarden 
and Tony Chartres. They ran off to- 
gether, some years ago. Sir Henry 
eouldn’t follow ’em up, you know, be- 
cause he was a bedridden cripple.’ How’d 
you like that?” 

The woman was sitting up again in her 
chair, looking at him with eyes that he 
could not meet. 

“ Like it?” she said in that deep voice 
of hers which had always put such a spell 
upon him—thrilled him so. “ Ah, Tony, 
do you suppose I haven’t thought it all 
out—what running away from our world 
would mean? Do you suppose I haven’t 
weighed it all and laughed—laughed for 
pure joy to see how little weight all 
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prudence and opinion and propriety— 
yes, all self-respect, all decency, if you 
like—had for me when I compared it 
with—with our heaven on our separate 
star? Ah, what a fool I was! What a 
crazed, credulous fool! ” 

She struck her two hands together 
fiercely over the table, and her breath 
caught between her teeth-in the begin- 
ning of a sob, but her great eyes did not 
leave young Chartres’ face; they burned 
somberly, straight into his eyes. 

“ And I thought,” she said, “that you 
felt like that, too, Tony, you! It’s rather 
funny, isn’t it? I almost want to laugh. 
I believed in you, you see. I thought 
you'd at last come to feel a real love, big 
enough to sweep aside every other con- 
sideration in the world. Oh, yes, I knew 
all about your other affairs! I knew 
you'd been making love to women all your 
life, but I said: ‘ This time it’s real. He 
can’t be lying to me. This time he’s 
found the soul that God meant his soul 
to have for its mate.’ You see, I thought 
you were telling me the truth. You make 
love very convincingly, Tony. You’re an 
artist, my friend! ” 

“Oh, Alice!” said young Chartres 
dully, staring across at her under his 
brows. “ Alice!” He was conscious of 
a wave of emotion that rose in him, born 
half of her near presence—he had really 
loved her, in his way—of her eyes and 
voice; half, doubtless, of the wine he had 
drunk. It rose to meet hers, drowning, 
for a moment, the guard he had set upon 
himself. He left his chair quickly and 
dropped upon his knees beside the 
woman, catching her two hands in his. 

“That’s not true, Alice!” he cried. 
“You shan’t say that to me. For God’s 
sake, can’t you see what I’m trying to 
do? I’m trying to save you from myself, 
from something you might be bitterly 
sorry for, one day, when it was too late. 
Do you think it’s easy? Well, you’re 
wrong. Alice, can’t you see? It’s the one 
decent thing I’ve ever done in all my life! 
Yes, I’ve been a rotter, a bad ’un, for 
years. You needn’t tell me that. I know 
it. But now I—well, I love some one 
enough to think of her before I think of 
myself.” 

Lady Hawarden gave a low ery, under 
her breath, and she began to breathe very 
fast and deeply. She took the man’s head 
between her hands as he knelt before her, 
and her eyes burned into his. 

“You really mean it, Tony?” she whis- 
pered. “ You want to—you want me to 
go with you, truly, truly? You aren’t try- 
ing to get me out of it?” 
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But Chartres’ little flare of passion 
died in him as swiftly as it had come, 
and his eyes shifted under hers. The 
woman rose to her feet, holding her lips 
together close, as if she feared she might 
ery out. She moved across the room to 
the fireplace, where a few sticks were 
crumbling into red embers, and stood 
there for some time with her back turned. 

“T think we’d best go,” she said at last. 
“You want to be done with it all, Tony. 
You'll lie and sneak and double and pre- 
tend—anything to keep yourself free. 
It’s not a pretty spectacle. Will you 
take me down to a cab, please?” 

“T won’t argue with you, Alice,” said 
he. ‘“We’re all at cross purposes to- 
night. To-morrow we'll talk it over. Our 
nerves are bad to-night.” 

“Oh, I’m off for London to-morrow,” 
said Lady Hawarden. “The Evershams 
go, you know. I shall go with them.” 

“Home! You’re going home, Alice? 
Back to Harry Hawarden? I thought you 
had come to the continent for a month.” 

“Yes, home, Tony,” she said. “ Back 
to my loving husband. I wonder how 
long you’d stand him! There’s no one 
can be quite so ingeniously cruel, quite 
so fiendishly malicious as a cripple, you 
know. He lives only to torment me.” 

-““Oh, you can’t! You mustn’t!” 
Chartres cried, and came close to her, 
catching at her hands. “Look here, 
Alice! T’ve been a beast myself, a selfish, 
cowardly cur, but I can’t bear the 
thought of you going back to that devil 
Hawarden. Look here; come with me! 
It’s the only thing. God knows how it’ll 
all end, but I—I don’t care. The 
Ariadne’s at Hatre. We'll board her to- 
morrow, and be off. I don’t care where 
we go or what becomes of us so long as 
we go together. Come with me!” 

Lady Hawarden shook her head, look- 
ing across into his flushed face with a 
wry smile. 

“It’s no good, Tony,” she said. 
“Youre working yourself up to this by 
main strength. Perhaps you really be- 
lieve that you mean it—for the moment. 
You'd be ghastly sorry by to-morrow. 
You don’t love me. Ah, if you did! Well, 
you don’t, and so I go to London to- 
morrow, and you go—I don’t know 
where, and~ we shan’t meet again for a 
long time, I expect.” 

But man-like, now that he saw himself 
losing her, not through his choice, but 
hers, he was all agony, all protest. 

“You’re bitterly unfair, Alice!” he 
cried again. “Can’t you give me a 
chance—put me to the test? I tell you, 
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if I never loved any one or anything in 
all my life, I’ve come to love now. I 
ean’t do without you. Won’t you give me 
a chance?” 

The woman turned to him slowly, and 
looked a long time into his eyes, thought- 
fully, as if she were weighing something 
in her mind. 

“Yes,” she said at last, nodding. 
“Yes, I'll give you a chance, my dear. 
What is the date? What day of the 
month is it? The 20th of July? You 
shall come to me here, Tony, one year 
from to-night—Paillard’s, at nine, on the 
next 20th of July. You shall come from 
wherever you may be, however great the 
effort, and I will be here to meet you. If 
you love me enough then, after a year’s 
absence from me, to want me to go away 
with you in search of our separate star; 
if you love me greatly enough, unselfishly 
enough, to give up your world for me 
alone, I will go with you. Oh, yes, I can 
trust my own love, you see. I shall never 
cease loving you, Tony, whatever hap- 
pens.” 

“ Paillard’s at nine on the next 20th of 
July,” said Tony Chartres with a sudden 
quiet gravity. “At that time I shall 
come to you from wherever I may be, 
however great the effort—even if I come 
from my grave.” 

He smiled, but the woman gave a quick 
shiver. 

“Tn either event,” she insisted, 
“whether you want me or not, you will 
come to tell me?” 

“T shall come,” said he. “ That is the 
chanee I’ve been begging for. I shall 
come to you without fail. Are you ready? 
Vl just put you in a cab, or, if you like, 
Tll drive down to the Bristol with you. 
It might be better.” 

“ No, just put me in a cab,” she said. 

An odd gravity had fallen upon them 
both—that gravity which is apt to effect 
two people who have just made a solemn 
compact together. Neither of them spoke 
as they went down the stairs and out 
upon the thronged and lighted boulevard. 
Only as Chartres put her into the facre, 
and bent to kiss her hand, he said: 

“A year is a long time, Alice.” 

“Tt will pass,’ said she. “Good-by, 
Tony! Good-by!” 

The fiacre drove away into the press of 
traffic. Chartres stood on the curb, 
gazing after it, and frowning in an ab- 
sorbed manner. His preoccupation was 
so complete that it was some time before 
he became aware that a lady had halted 
beside him and stood waiting for him to 
speak. The lady was agreeable to the 
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view. The modulated gleam of her red- 
dened hair, the delicate and sparing art 
with which cheeks and lips and eyelashes 
had been, as it were, improved upon, the 
faultless and unerring taste shown in the 
costume she wore, were all too amazingly 
perfect to be respectable. 

For an instant Chartres’ frown deep- 
ened, as if his mood had been jarred 
upon; then it died away, and a slow smile 
grew in its stead. 

“Ah, Cécile!” he said in French. 
“Tis thou, then? What luck!” 


Il. 


Towarp sunset, when the blinding heat 
had left the sands, and a little cool breath 
bore up from the still sea, the man, after 
his custom, crept out from his burrow in 
the rocks. Making his way to the edge of 
a high dune which sloped abruptly down 
to the water’s edge, he seated himself 
there, staring out over the ensanguined 


‘sea, muttering from time to time under 


his breath, nodding to that pitiless ball 
of fire which, pitiful at last, was drown- 
ing itself in a flood of gore at the world’s 
far rim. 

After him there crept also the little 
broken-legged desert jackal which bore 
him company. The jackal pressed close 
to the man’s side, there on the crest of 
the high sand dune, looking up with 
faithful, dog-like eyes into the face 
which stared and nodded. 

Behind him, if the man had eared to 
look, a very beautiful picture was being 
painted—painted and smeared out and 
repainted and altered, moment by mo- 
ment. It was low tide, and between the 
iskand—which was a tiny huddle of 
turtle-backed dunes with a mound of 
rock in the center—and the mainland, 
the half-mile stretch was a belt of wet 
sands and crimson pools, pools of gleam- 
ing blood. Behind this stretched the low, 
barren coast of the mainland, with its 
ridge of sandhills pink and mauve and 
dove-colored and dun in the evening 
light. Behind these, again, many miles 
inland, a line of hills, smoky blue. Behind 
those, though you might not see, desert, 
stretching nearly three thousand miles 
eastward—the Sahara. 

To the left of the little island, among 
certain fingers of rock which were at 
low tide upthrust from the surface of the 
sea, rose a rounded bulk which, at first 
sight, might have passed for a rock it- 
self. A second look would have showed 
it to be the stern of a small ship—pos- 
sibly a sea-going yacht. The stern was 
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so unharmed that even the name painted 
across it stood out in gold letters: 


ARIADNE—GREENOCK. 


Forward, the wrecked vessel was noth- 
ing but a twisted mass of steel plates 
exactly like a erumpled cardboard box. 
At high tide all but that lifted stern lay 
under water. 

Exhibit one, our man seated on his 
sand dune yonder, muttering to the sun- 
set, breathing the evening cool. Exhibit 
two, a battered wreck—evidently the 
cause of this lone man’s presence on a 
desert coast. Exhibit’ three should be 
not without interest—the huddle of rock 
among the sands where the man has 
scooped and dug his habitation, his 
refuge from that savage enemy the sun. 

To begin with, there would seem to 
have been a sort of natural cavern here, 
a chamber formed by the shelving red 
sandstone, wherein flowed and trickled a 
little spring of brackish water, giving 
life to a vine or two and some tufts of 
coarse grass. Upon this natural chamber 
it would seem the man had improved, 
scooping and delving and burrowing in 
the sand. Also, he seemed to have 
brought hither odds and ends reseued 
from the wreck—a broken cabin mirror, 
razors and other toilet articles, certain 
garments badly in need of care, a few 
blankets stained with sea water and ex- 
posure. 

In the ultimate recesses of the cavern 
stood, piled in rows, provisions—stores 
rescued from the wreck of the Ariadne, 
tinned things, all mirthfully out of char- 
acter with their surroundings—deviled 
chicken, patés de Strasbourg, mushrooms, 
French peas, anchovies, truffles. One 
must wonder if that solitary castaway 
could open and eat them without a grim 
laugh. One must wonder, and then, per- 
foree, fall to calculating how much 
longer the man would be able to main- 
tain life in his scorched body. The re- 
maining tins were so pitifully few! 
Down by the sea, a few yards distant, 
the litter of emptied ones lay piled high 
until the place seemed a sort of hideous 
parody of a picnic ground, 

But there was one thing stranger than 
all the rest. Just outside the opening of 
the cavern under the rocks stood a soli- 
tary rock, red sandstone like the others, 
one side of which had been worn by wind 
and sand until it presented a perfectly 
flat surface some three or four feet 
square. Hereon that lone man had pic- 
tured—using for his materials, it would 
seem, only varicolored pebbles chosen 
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from the beach below—a woman’s head. 
It was a great picture, flaring with color, 
larger than life, masterly in its work- 
manship, for this man had been born 
with the soul of an artist, and in the in- 
tervals of a lazy, pleasure-seeking life he 
had half-contemptuously cultivated the 
gift God had given him. 

Here was its flowering—a picture 
scrawled with pebbles upon the flank of 
a desert rock. Aye, but a picture indeed! 
The woman lived and breathed. Her eyes 
were living eyes, deep with mystery. Her 
lips broke into a smile that seemed to 
widen as one watched. The flush, you’d 
swear, paled and deepened on her cheeks. 
The little tendrils of dark hair stirred 
when the wind passed by. 

If you were an Englishman, a Lon- 
doner, you would not have had to wonder 
whose face the picture portrayed. You 
would at once have cried out: 

“ Alice Hawarden! ” 

The sun dropped out of view below the 
far rim of the world. With its passing 
the crimson color went out of the sea, 
and the mauve and dun and pink from 
the sandhills of the mainland. For a 
little while the west glowed golden— 
paled to a thin lemon and green, and the 
color died there also. Then the man, who 
sat bowed over his knees on the crest of 
the seaward dune, rose to his feet, and, 
followed closely by the little broken-legged 
jackal, moved toward his cavern under 
the rocks. He swayed a bit on his feet, 
and the course he made toward his desti- 
nation was an odd zigzag. He shivered, 
too, drawing his shoulders together, for 
he had a fever which had been growing 
upon him during several days. 

He went, as straight as he might, to- 
ward the entrance to his burrow, and 
there halted before the great picture of 
Lady Hawarden. He dropped weakly 
upon his knees in the sand. Through the 
fever waves which swam before his 
aching eyes the woman seemed to stir, 
to lean forward toward him, smiling a 
smile he had once known so well. The 
love-light in her beautiful eyes met the 
feeble flicker in his, and, through them, 
bore inward to his palsied heart, warm- 
ing it like wine. 

“ Alice!” said the castaway in a 
strained, shaking whisper. “ Alice! 
Alice!” 

The little jackal stirred uneasily be- 
side him, and the man stumbled to his 
feet and moved about to the other side of 
the isolated rock. Here, on another 
smaller surface, was drawn a strange 
device somewhat like a cheeker-board. 
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There were ten squares, each filled with 
carefully marked dots in white. In some 
of the squares there were thirty dots, in 
others thirty-one. In one square there 
were but nine and twenty. The man’s 
wandering forefinger settled upon the 
last of the ten squares. This one was not 
yet filled with dots. : 

“July!” said the man to himself. 
“ Fifteen — sixteen—eighteen — twenty. 
The twentieth of July! What? The 
twentieth of July! Let me think!” 

He pressed his hands oyer his burning 
eyes, and odd fag ends of recollections 
drifted in upon him through the fever 
haze in which he dwelt. Then, all at 
onee, his head jerked up, and he said 
aloud and quite distinctly: 

“Paillard’s at nine, on the next twen- 
tieth of July! I shall come to you. 
shall come to you from—wherever I may 
—be. Paillard’s—at nine!” 

The fever haze settled upon him once 
more, dulling the light of intelligence in 
his eyes, but a muddled sense of duty, of 
obligation, seemed still to remain with 
him, for he spoke again, swaying on his 
feet: 

“ Paillard’s—nine! 
—dress’. Mus’’ 
Dress! ” 

He stumbled around the picture rock 
and into the entrance to his cavern. 

Half an hour later he came swaying 
out into the open, clad grotesquely in 
the rumpled and stained and torn sem- 
blance of evening dress. He was a pit- 
eous, mirth-provoking parody of smart- 
ness—a ragged nondescript such as 
might cavort upon the music-hall stage 
to evoke guffaws from the boorish. He 
pulled feebly at a yellowed glove, which 
tore and came to bits under his shaking 
fingers. 

“ Gettin’-—late!” he said thickly, and 
frowned with preoccupie. displeasure. 
“ Alice mus’n’—God, my head! Alice 
mus’n’ be—kept—wait e 

He turned, oddly enough, toward the 
north. The swift tropical night was 
gathering about him. 

“T mus’—hurry!” he said, and fell, 
face downward, in the sand under the 
smiling picture of Lady Hawarden. 

For a moment he stirred there, and 
then lay quite still. Presently the little 
desert jackal came limping and trotted 
up beside his master and friend. He 
sniffed at the half-buried face, wagging 
his sorry tail, then suddenly backed 
away, whining and yelping for terror. 
At a short distance he sat down upon 
the sand, lifting his nose to the moon, 


I mus’ be—gettin’ 
keep Alice—wait. 
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which rose over the eastward hills, and 
began to howl. 


III. 


THE waiter, for the twentieth time, 
entered the upper room at Paillard’s. 
For the twentieth time he remarked im- 
passively: 

““ Monsieur comes not! ” 

“No,” said Lady Hawarden in a low 
voice. “Evidently he has been de- 
tained.” 

“ Ah! Sometimes that happens,” re- 
marked the waiter, impassively still. He 
was an old man, and therefore philo- 
sophic. “Madame will wait?” 

“No,” said Lady Hawarden; “ you may 
serve the coffee.” 

The waiter put out the coffee things 
and left the room, closing the door be- 
hind him. Out in the corridor he allowed 
himself a cynical wink, and he descended 
the stair, chanting sardonically certain 
lines from “ Malbrouck ”: 

Il reviendra ’z @ Paques 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine! 
Il reviendra ’z a Paques, 

Ou @ la Trinité. 

But Lady Hawarden, alone in the 
little room, put her hands over her face 
and tried not to weep. 

“You might have come, Tony!” she 
said very bitterly; “you might have 
come! ” 

She had heard nothing of him during 
the past year. She had not expected or 
wished to see him. Once a man had said, 
in her hearing, that some one had told 
him that Chartres was cruising among 
the Pacific islands in his yacht Ariadne, 
but that had been ten or eleven months 
ago. 

“You might have come, Tony!” she 
said. “ Only for an hour—a little hour! ” 

Then, as she raised her head, the door 
opened silently, and Tony Chartres en- 
tered the room—grotesque, piteous, 
mirth-provoking, a stained and dishev- 
eled parody of smartness. Lady Ha- 
warden gave a sudden ery and tried to 
rise to her feet, but her knees weakened 
under her and she sank back into her 
chair. 

For a moment she thought he was 
drunk and had fallen in the street, 
tearing and soiling his clothes; but 
his face was not a drunken man’s face. 
It was burned as black as a Sicilian 
fisherman’s. His eyelids were reddened, 
and at their corners were deep, radiating 
lines, the lines which come from long 
periods of enduring the glare of a desert 
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sun. He was clean-shaven, but his hair, 
close-cropped though it was, lay in odd 
little scallops, as if he had cut it himself 
—which, indeed, he had, with a razor, 
being without shears. 

He dropped down in the vacant chair 
across the table from the woman. 

“ T?’m—sorry to be late, Alice,” he said. 
“T’m sorry to have—kept you waiting. I 
had to come a very—long way.” 

“Tony!” she said under her breath, 
staring into his eyes. “Tony!” 

She began to sob, not with the shock 
or with horror at his strange appearance, 
for she had forgotten that, but with joy 
and the reaction after so long a strain. 

“T had to come a—long way,” he said 
again, “but I—came. I promised you 
I’d come, Alice, and I came. I had to 
come.” . 

“Oh, Tony!” she cried. “ You’ve been 
ill! Your face—your eyes! You must 
have been suffering.” 

Her gesture swept his grotesque garb, 
and he looked gravely down at it. 

“ T was wrecked,” he said. “ Cast away 
on an island. Ive been there for ten 
months, Alice.” 

“Q-oh!” she murmured. “Tony! 
Tony, dear! Where was it, Tony? Ah, 
poor dear!” 

“You wouldn’t know,” said Chartres. 
“Tt was on the African coast, somewhere 
between Garnet Bay and Cape Blanco. 
It doesn’t matter. The only thing that 
matters is—what I learned there.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the woman. 
“ What did you learn there?” 

“ What love is, Alice,” said he, and the 
woman gave another little low ery. 
“Listen,” he went on. “I want to tell 
you a little about it—a very little. When 
I left you down below in the street yon- 
der, a year ago to-night, when I put you 
in your cab and watched you drive away, 
I was—well, you know the sort I was in 
those days. I was glad to see you go, 
glad to: have done with it. You know, 
Alice! ” 

“Oh, yes, Tony,” she said, watching 
his worn, thin face and the eyes that 
burned cavernously from it. “Yes, I 
know. I knew then. That was why—yes, 
I knew.” 

“There’d been a scene,” he went on, 
“and I hated scenes. I was glad to have 
it over. I was so glad that when I turned 
about on the curb from watching your 
cab drive away, and saw before me a— 
woman I had onee known, a woman who 
had used to be a dancer at the Folies 
Bergeres, I laughed with relief. She 
and I went off together to the Marguery 
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and afterward to the Café de Paris for 
supper.’ 1 was going up to Havre the 
next day to board the Ariadne, and—and 
this woman promised to come with me 
for a month’s cruise.” 

“Oh, Tony, Tony!” said Lady Hawar- 
den under her breath. 

“Yes,” said Tony Chartres grimly; 
“as bad as that! Well, she didn’t turn 
up. She broke her promise, and so I 
sailed without her, thank God! Two 
months later the Ariadne was caught in 
a bad blow off Funchal, and was driven 
southward. Finally she struck on a sand- 
bar somewhere south of Garnet Bay, and 
went to pieces. The second officer and 
a steward and myself managed to make 
a landing on a wretched little cluster of 
sand dunes which is cut off from the 
mainland, half a mile away, by quick- 
sands. After the storm had blown itself 
out, we three managed to save some 
stores from the wreck—tinned things 
that the salt water hadn’t hurt—and we 
lived on those. One day the steward went 
mad. I had to kill him in self-defense. 
It couldn’t be helped. Then, a week 
later, the officer died of a fever. So I 
was left alone—save for a little jackal 
pup with a broken leg which had man- 
aged somehow to cross the quicksands. 
I was left there alone, and I lived alone 
for ten months. Ten months is a long 
time, Alice! ” 

“Oh, Tony!” she cried. The tears 
were running down her cheeks quite 
openly, and she made no effort to check 
them. “ And it was there you learned to 
—you learned what love is?” 

“One has time for thinking a bit,” 
said Chartres, “ when his days are spent 
crouching under the shelter of a rock 
so that the sun shan’t kill him, and his 
nights are spent lying on his back in 
the sand, staring up at the stars. Ah, 
yes, Alice, I found out, then, what love 
was like. Do you know ”—he leaned for- 
ward toward her, over the little table, 
holding her eyes with his—‘do you 
know, as I lived out my days and weeks 
and months on that cursed sand-heap, 
alone, horribly alone, with no hope of 
rescue, for ships do not closely skirt that 
coast, and it’s an illimitable desert is- 
land, I went back over the life I’d lived, 
and lived it again, scene by scene, for 
the illusion of companionship it gave 
me. All the other people I ever knew, 
all the other women I’d fancied myself 
in love with, faded away from me into a 
sort of dim background, leaving just one 
woman in the world—that was you, 
Alice—and I’d deliberately thrown her 
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away, let her go from me without an 
effort, never known how wonderfully 
precious she was, how much more she was 
worth than all the others.” 

Lady Hawarden was listening in rapt 
silence. 

“T tell you,” cried Chartres, bitterly, 
and the hollow eyes burned from his lean 
face, “I tell you I remembered every 
word you had said to me on that night 
a year ago to-night—that last night of 
ours here at Paillard’s. I remembered 
everything you did, how you looked, and 
how you moved, and every littlest thing 
about you; and I nearly went mad for 
silly futile rage at myself because I'd let 
you go. Love, Alice? Oh, yes, I found 
out what love was in those days on my 
island! ” 

Lady Hawarden had laid her arms 
upon the table before her, and had hid- 
den her face upon them, but Chartres, 
fierce, tight-lipped, cavernous-eyed, swept 
on. 
“T scrawled a picture of you with col- 
ored pebbles on a flat rock—you remem- 
ber I used'to play at painting? All day 
long I’d sit in the mouth of my burrow, 
out of the glare of the sun, and talk to 
the picture that faced me where I sat, 
till I'd go half crazy. Oh, the things I 


1» 


did would make you laugh 
“Laugh, Tony!” she cried, raising her 


tear-wet face. “Laugh? Oh, my dear, 
my dear!” Then, after a little smiling, 
tender silence: “To think that it has 
come to me at last! To think you’ve 
come at last to—love me, Tony! I 
thought it so hopeless. I believed it 
would never come. Oh, Tony, it’s worth 
the waiting. It’s worth all the suffering 
I’ve gone through—for I’ve suffered, too, 
my dear. This year has been very, very 
dreary. Ah, to think it’s come to me at 
last! Tony, nothing can hurt me now, 
nothing that might happen. I ask for 
nothing more. I’ve your love, all of it, 
all of it, and I shall be happy so long as 
I live!” 

The man across the table smiled oddly, 
but she did not see. She was looking past 
him, over his head, with wide, smiling 
eyes, and her lips trembled. 

“ And so now,” she said after a pause, 
“now we’re back again to a year ago. 
Think of it, Tony!—back again, but 
wiser, oh, wiser! Now you’re asking me 
which I hold dearer—the world, my 
friends, my good name, or you! Now 
you’re asking me if I love you enough to 
give up everything for you!” 

She had been speaking on in her mood 
of smiling, wide-eyed abstraction, her 
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hands clasped before her, her eyes fixed, 
looking beyond the little room into a 
world presumably very beautiful and full 
of delights. Suddenly, as if the meaning 
of the words she spoke had all at once 
wakened in her some ulterior thought, 
she halted. Her tongue faltered, and 
tried to go on but could not; her eyes 
dropped to Chartres’ eyes, and after a 
moment turned away. 

Chartres smiled across the table at her. 

“ Oh, I know, Alice, I know,” he said 
gently. 

“Ah, you cannot—you What do 
you mean?” she said swiftly. “ What is 
it you know?” 

“T know,” said he, “that you’ve made 
up your mind to stick by poor old 
Harry.” 

Lady Hawarden stared into his face 
with a sort of terror in her eyes as at 
something uncanny. 

“T can’t think how you—how did you 
know that?” she whispered. “How did 
you guess that?” Then her eyes dropped. 
“He’s so helpless, Tony!” she said 
piteously. “ He needs me so! No, I don’t 
love him, but he needs me. And, Tony, 
in his way he’s very fond of me. I think 
I never knew it until this year. He was 
so bitter and cruel, and he loved to tor- 
ture me. Somehow I think I see now that 
it was because he felt I was growing to 
hate him. Oh, Tony, a man crippled and 
bed-ridden suddenly in his prime is a 
pitiful thing!” The woman’s hands 
twisted together before her, and her eyes 
seemed to appeal to Tony Chartres for 
judgment. It was as if she put this other 
man’s case fairly before him and asked 
him to decide. “I don’t love him, you 
know,” she said, pleading. “I can’t love 
him. You know whom I love, Tony, 
whom I must always love. And oh, 
dearest, dearest, to think how you’ve suf- 
fered, and I not there to help! ” 

Chartres rose to his feet. 

“You must go back to Harry Hawar- 
den, Alice,” he said. “ Oh, yes, you must 
go back to Harry.” 

As he rose before her, the soiled and 
bedraggled grotesqueness of him struck 
afresh upon the woman’s eyes. Also, as 
his head came nearer the glow of the 
electric light, the ravages of this past 
year stood out upon his burned face, deep 
and ghastly, unspeakably pathetic. All 
at once the woman stretched out her 
arms to him with a great overwrought 
ery of love and anguish. 

“Tony! Tony!” she cried. “I can’t! 
Oh, I can’t! Tony, you must take me! I 
ean’t go back. Tony! Tony!” 
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She stumbled toward him, overturning 
a chair on her way, her arms outstretched 
still to catch him about the shoulders. 

Outside, in the corridor which leads 
from the stairhead, was an elderly phi- 
losopher in an apron. He had made up 
his mind that madame the mad English 
woman had waited quite long enough for 
her friend who did not come, and he was 
approaching the small supper-room when, 
from inside, came suddenly two sharp 
and terrible screams, and then the sound 
of a heavy body falling. 

The philosopher halted with his hand 
on the door-knob, fear tingling at his 
heart. Then he pulled open the door and 
looked in. The mad Englishwoman lay 
upon her face on the floor, near an over- 
turned chair. She was sobbing and bab- 
bling in her own barbarous tongue. The 
philosopher says that by  herculean 
efforts he raised her in his arms—he was 
brave as a rabbit now; he had seen 
crises des nerfs before—but he says that 
she, when once more upon her feet, 
shaking and chattering, pointed across 
the little room toward the opposite wall 
—whereon hung a print of certain play- 
ful nymphs—and screamed a name: 

“Tony! Tony!” 

Then, he says, she became suddenly lax 
and extremely heavy in his arms, so that 


he had to lay her down again on the floor. 
He says that at this he thought she was 
dead; but after a time she came to her 
senses, and the elderly philosopher helped 
her up into a chair, where she sat, hud- 
dled and shivering, for a long while. 

At last, perhaps half an hour later— 
so says my friend the waiter—she pulled 
herself together with a great effort and 
asked quite calmly for the bill. She paid 
it, tipping the servant very liberally; 
and, allowing him to put her light wrap 
about her, went down the stairs and out 
to the street. 

But just here comes the strangest part 
of the whole strange affair, for as the 
lady paid her bill and went away she was 
smiling—after that most deplorable at- 
tack of nerves, too! She was smiling, 
my friend says, searching for an ap- 
propriate figure, as if she had suddenly 
come into a fortune—as if she had sud- 
denly discovered that she had a lover. 
I give you his figures untouched. My 
philosophic friend was so much inter- 
ested that he followed her right down to 
the street and watched her hail a fiacre 
and drive away. 

As she disappeared in the press of the 
boulevard traffic he says she was still 
smiling—that fixed, enigmatic smile of 
great happiness. 
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Let us be friends, since more we cannot be ! 
I will surrender every right you gave, 
Forget the sweetness of love’s perfidy, 
And teach my soul the silence of the grave. 


To see you often—this I will not crave ; 
But oh, to lose you as in some deep sea 

Were more than I could bear, who am not brave. 
Let us be friends, since more we cannot be ! 


This be our pact—you shall have empery 
Of all my nights and days, and as a slave 

Call and command me, while unmurmuringly 
I will surrender every right you gave. 


In those dark intervals when I am free 
I will not languish in a hermit cave, 
But in the bitter of toil’s gulfing wave 
Forget the sweetness of love’s perfidy ; 


Forget its first wild thrill, the cadency 

Of each blithe catch we trolled, each-siren stave 
We chorused in our mad simplicity, 

And teach my soul the silence of the grave. 


The machinations of that rosy knave 
Whose game is hearts, have failed egregiously ; 
But there are shreds of joy we still may save ; 
Let us—dear one, it means so much to me! 


Let us be friends ! 
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FOTN PAUL FON ES. 


BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 


AUTHOR OF “LIFE OF COMMODORE PAUL JONES,” “‘AMERICAN FIGHTS AND FIGHTERS,” ETC. 


THE FOREMOST SEA-FIGHTER OF THE REVOLUTION, TO WHOM 


AMERICA 
DEATH—NEW LIGHT UPON 


IS PAYING UNIQUE HONOR A CENTURY AFTER HIS 
THE MOST DISPUTED POINT 


in’ tHe 


HISTORY OF HIS EXTRAORDINARY CAREER. 


NE hundred and thirteen years ago 

a little man who had attracted the 
attention of two continents, and who, in 
his comparatively brief career of forty- 
five years, had won eternal fame for him- 
self among the heroes of the world, died 
in Paris, alone in his room. He had 
been ill for some time, and his physi- 
cian, calling late in the evening, found 
him prone upon his bed, sleeping a sleep 
from which no eall to battle would ever 
arouse him. Like Warren Hastings, 


John Paul Jones was at rest at last; “in 
peace after so many storms, in honor 
after so much obloquy.” 

He was buried in a Protestant ceme- 
tery in Paris, which was officially closed 


in January, 1793. The exact location of 
his grave was forgotten. For many years 
even the fact that he was buried there 
was forgotten. The other day the cable 
flashed a message which gladdened every 
American heart. Under the inspiration, 
and at the personal charges, of General 
Horace Porter, United States Ambassa- 
dor to France, a search had been insti- 
tuted and the body was found and com- 
pletely identified. It is a service of 
sentiment that General Porter has 
rendered us, but not the less valuable 
on that account. To love the hero, to 
recall the heroic past, is good for the fu- 
ture. The remains of the great captain 
are to come back to the United. States. 
On the decks of such a battleship as even 
his genius never dreamed of, surrounded 
by a squadron that could have put to 
flight all the sea-fighters of the world 
before the age of steam and steel, the 
body of the little commodore is to be 
brought back to his adopted country to 
repose on the soil of the land he loved, 
for whose liberty he fought, whose honor 
he maintained in battle; and a suitable 
monument is to be raised by our people 
to commemorate his services, to inspire 
like conduct in years to come. 
Commodore John Paul Jones, the first 
of the great American fighters, and not 


the least splendid in the long line, was 
born of humble origin in a southern 
county of Scotland. His family was 
obscure, his circumstances narrow, his 
advantages meager, his opportunities 
limited. At the age of twelve he became 
a sailor. Genius rose superior to adverse 
circumstances, however, and before he 
died he was one of the most accomplished 
officers who ever served the United 
States. The greatest men of America 
and France took pleasure in his society 
and were proud of his friendship. 

He progressed rapidly in his chosen 
eareer. At nineteen he was chief mate 
of a slaver, a legitimate occupation in 
his day but one that filled him with dis- 
gust. At twenty-one he was captain of 
a trader. In 1773 he came to America, 
forsook the sea, and settled in Virginia. 

THE BIRTH OF THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


He was still poor and still obscure 
when on December 7, 1775, he was ap- 
pointed a lieutenant in the new Conti- 
nental Navy. In that capacity he was 
ordered to the Alfred, a small converted 
merchantman, the flagship of Commo- 
dore Hopkins. He joined the ship im- 
mediately, and in the latter part of 
December he had the honor of hoisting 
with his own hands the first naval flag 
of an American squadron. This was the 
famous yellow silk banner with a rattle- 
snake, and perhaps a pine tree, embla- 
zoned upon it, with the significant 
legend, “ Don’t tread on me!” 

Hopkins made an abortive expedition 
to New Providence, in which Jones had 
but one opportunity to distinguish him- 
self. At the peril of his commission, 
when the regular pilots refused to do so, 
he volunteered to take the Alfred through 
a difficult and dangerous channel. Need- 
less to say, he succeeded—he always 
succeeded ! 

His first independent command was 
the little schooner Providence, of seventy 
men and twelve four-pound guns. In 
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the fall of 1775 he made a notable cruise 
in this schooner; he skirmished with, and 
escaped from, by seamanship and daring, 
two heavy frigates, the Solebay and the 
Milford; in four months he captured 
sixteen vessels, eight of which were sent 
in as prizes, five burned, three returned 
to certain poor fishermen; and he de- 
stroyed property aggregating a million 
dollars. 

Later, in command of the Alfred, with 
a short crew of one hundred and fifty 
when he should have had three hundred, 
he made another brilliant cruise in which 
he burned several British transports, 
captured one storeship laden to the gun- 
wales with priceless munitions of war 
and supplies, cut out three of the coal 
fleet from under the guns of the Flora 
frigate, and had another smart brush 
with the Milford. 


JONES FIRST HOISTS THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Commissioned captain on the 14th of 
June, 1777, in the same resolution which 
established an American flag, he was 
ordered to the Ranger, a little ship- 
rigged corvette of three hundred tons. 
In her, on the 4th of July of the same 
year, he hoisted the first Stars and 


Stripes that had ever waved over a ship 


of war. In Quiberon Bay—famous as 
one of the battle-grounds of the world— 
on the evening of the 14th of February, 
1778, in the Ranger, he received the first 
formal recognition ever given by a for- 
eign fleet to the United States in a salute 
to the American flag. As it was after 
sunset when the salutes were exchanged, 
and in order that there should be no mis- 
take about it, the next morning, the 15th 
of February, Jones transferred his flag 
to the Independence, a small privateer, 
and deliberately sailed through La Motte 
Piquet’s great fleet of towering line-of- 
battle-ships, saluting and _ receiving 
salutes again. 

Still on the Ranger, on the 24th of 
April, he fought the British sloop-of-war 
Drake, of equal foree and larger crew, 
to a standstill in an hour and five min- 
utes. When the Drake struck her flag, 
her rigging, sails, and spars were cut to 
pieces. She had forty-two killed and 
wounded—more than one fifth of her 
crew—and was completely helpless. The 
Ranger tost two killed and six wounded. 

In 1779 Jones hoisted his flag on the 
Due de Duras, a condemned East India- 
man, which would have been broken up 
had he not turned her into a makeshift 
frigate by mounting forty guns in her 
batteries — fourteen twelve-pounders, 


twenty nines, and six eighteens. This, in 
honor of Franklin, he named the Bon- 
homme Richard. Accompanied by the 
fine little American-built frigate Alli- 
ance and the French ship Pallas, with 
the brig Vengeance and the cutter Cerf, 
he cruised around England, taking sev- 
eral prizes, and striking terror all along 
the shore. 


THE BATTLE WITH THE SERAPIS. 


On the evening of the 23rd of Sep- 
tember he fell in with the Baltic convoy. 
He was accompanied at the time by the 
Alliance and the Pallas. The Baltic con- 
voy was protected by the Serapis and the 
Scarborough. The Serapis was a brand- 
new double-banked frigate of eight hun- 
dred tons, carrying twenty eighteen- 
pounders, twenty nines, and ten sixes. 
Inasmuch as the eighteen-pounders on 
the Richard burst and were abandoned 
after the first fire, the Serapis could and 
did discharge nearly twice as many 
pounds’ weight of broadside as the 
Richard—say three hundred pounds to 
one hundred and seventy-five. The Pallas 
grappled with the Scarborough—a more 
equal match—and Jones attacked the 
Serapis, which was not unwilling—quite 
the contrary—for the fight. 

The battle was one of the most memo- 
rable and desperate ever fought upon the 
ocean. The Richard was riddled like a 
sieve. Her rotten sides were literally 
blown out to starboard and port by the 
heavy batteries of the Serapis. Jones 
had several hundred English prisoners 
on board, The master-at-arms released 
them, but with great readiness and pres- 
ence of mind Jones sent them to the 
pumps while he continued to fight the 
English frigate, his own ship kept afloat 
by their efforts. 

Captain Pearson, of the Serapis, was 
as brave a man as ever drew a sword, but 
he was no match for the indomitable per- 
sonality of the American commander. 
After several hours of such fighting as 
had seareely been seen before on the 
narrow seas, he struck his flag. The Al- 
liance, commanded by a jealous and in- 
capable Frenchman, had _ contributed 
nothing to Jones’ success. Indeed, she 
had twice poured her broadsides into the 
Richard. The American vessel was so 
wrecked alow and aloft that she sank 
alongside, and Jones had to transfer the 
survivors of his crew to the English 
frigate. The aggregate of the two crews 
was nearly seven hundred, of which about 
three hundred and fifty were killed or 
wounded. 
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It is the greatest pity that the poverty 
of America did not permit Jones to get 
to sea in a proper frigate, or in a ship of 
the line, before the close of the war. 
After the Revolution, in which he had 
borne so conspicuous a part, so much so 
that his exploits had electrified both con- 
tinents, he took service under Catherine 
of Russia, carefully reserving his Amer- 
ican citizenship. In her service he fought 
four brilliant actions in the Black Sea, 
in which he had to contend with the 
usual discouragement of indifferent per- 
sonnel and wretched material, and in 
which he displayed all his old-time quali- 
ties, winning his usual successes, too. 

Worn out in unrequited service, dis- 
gusted with Russian court intrigues of 
which he was the victim, resentful of the 
infamous Potemkin’s brutal attempts at 
coercion, he asked leave of absence from 
Catherine’s service and went to Paris, 
where, in the companionship of his 
friends and in the society of the beauti- 
ful Aimée de Telison, the one woman he 
loved, he lived two years and died at the 
age of forty-five. 


A HERO’S FAMOUS SAYINGS. 


Besides the memory of his battles, Paul 
Jones left a collection of immortal say- 
ings, which are the heritage of the 
American navy and the admiration of 
brave men the world over. When the 
monument which is to be erected shall be 
ready for inscriptions, these may with 
propriety be carved upon it: 

“T do not wish to have command of 
any ship that does not sail fast, for I in- 
tend to go in harm’s way!” Brave little 
captain! 

“T have ever looked out for the honor 
of the American flag.” It is the truth 
itself. 

“T can never renounce the glorious 
title of a citizen of the United States.” 
The title was one that Paul Jones sig- 
nally honored. 

Last, but not least, that curt phrase 
which comes ringing through the cen- 
turies like a trumpet call to battle; the 
words with which he replied to the de- 
mand of the astonished Pearson, who 
saw the enemy’s ship beaten to a pulp, 
and wondered why he did not yield: 

“T have not yet beaun to fight!” 

That was the finest phrase, under the 
circumstances, that ever came from the 
lips of an American sailor. “It was no 
new message. The British had heard it 
as they tramped again and again up the 
bullet-swept slopes of Bunker Hill; 
Washington rang it in the ears of the 
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Hessians on the snowy Christmas morn- 
ing at Trenton; the hoof-beats of 
Arnold’s horse kept time to it in the wild 
charge at Saratoga; it cracked with the 
whip of the old wagoner Morgan at the 
Cowpens; the Maryland troops drove it 
home in the hearts of their enemies with 
Greene at Guilford Court-House; and the 
drums of France and America beat it 
into Cornwallis’ ears when the end came 
at Yorktown. There, that night, in that 
darkness, in that still moment of battle, 
Paul Jones declared the determination 
of a great people. His was the expression 
of an inspiration on the part of a new 
nation. From this man came a statement 
of our unshakable determination, at 
whatever cost, to be free! A new Decla- 
ration of Independence, this famous word 
of warning to the brave sailor of the 
British king.” 


WHAT JONES DID FOR HIS COUNTRY. 


Never in his long career did Jones 
have a decent ship or a respectable crew. 
His materials were always of the very 
poorest. His officers, with the exception 
of Richard Dale, were but little to boast 
of. What he accomplished he accom- 
plished by the exercise of his own in- 
domitable will, his serene courage, his 
matchless skill as a sailor, and his devo- 
tion to the cause he had espoused. After 
his death, among his papers, the follow- 
ing little memorandum of his services, 
written in his own hand, was found: 


In 1775, J. Paul Jones armed and embarked in 
the first American ship of war. In the Revolution 
he had twenty-three battles and solemn rencontres 
by sea; made seven descents in Britain and her 
colonies ; took of her navy two ships of equal, and 
two of superior force, many store-ships, and others ; 
constrained her to fortify her ports; suffer the 
Irish volunteers ; desist from her cruel burnings in 
America, and exchange, as prisoners of war, the 
American citizens taken on the ocean, and cast 
into prisons of England, as “traitors, pirates, and 
felons !” 


Indeed a 
record. 

Paul Jones was accused of being a 
pirate. The charge was a long time 
dying, but it is to-day generally dis- 
avowed, and I dare say that if the 
battleship bearing his coffin passes the 
white’ cliffs of England or the war 
leviathans of King Edward, the last testi- 
mony of honor will not be withheld from 
British guns. When he lands upon 
American shores, may we. not believe 
that from some valhalla of the heroes, 
where the mighty men of the past mingle 
in peace and amity, he can see and take 


truthful and a_ brilliant 
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pride in the great if tardy outpouring of 
our fellow citizens to greet this first sea- 
king of our flag? 

Now, this story of the magnificent ca- 
reer of John Paul Jones, so briefly sum- 
marized, has been often told, and its 
details are familiar to every schoolboy. 
There is one mystery connected with his 
life, however, which has not yet been 
solved. I purpose to make here an 
original contribution toward its solution. 
No one knows positively—it is probable 
that no one ever will know, why John 
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Paul assumed the name of Jones. Of 
course the question is not vital to Jones’ 
fame, for from whatever reason he as- 
sumed the name by which he is remem- 
bered, he certainly honored it most sig- 
nally; but the reason for the assumption 
is nevertheless of deep interest to all 
lovers of history. There have been two 
explanations of his action. 


WHY DID HE TAKE THE NAME OF JONES ? 


Five years ago two biographies of 
Jones appeared simultaneously. One I 
had the honor of writing myself. The 
other was from the pen of that gifted 
and able author, the late Colonel Au- 
gustus ©. Buell. Our accounts were in 
singular agreement, save in one or two 
10m 
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points, and our conclusions as to the 
character of Jones in absolute harmony. 
In Colonel Buell’s book he put forth the 
theory—which, so far as I know, had not 
before been formulated—that John Paul 
assumed the name of Jones in testamen- 
tary succession to his brother, William 
Paul, who had preceded him to America; 
and that William Paul had himself taken 
the name in testamentary succession to 
one William Jones, a childless old 
planter of Middlesex County, Virginia, 
who bequeathed to the said William Paul 
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an extensive plantation on the Rappa- 
hannock, some nine miles below Urbana, 
at a place called Jones’ Wharf, on condi- 
tion that he call himself Jones. In 1805 
this Jones property was owned by mem- 
bers of the Taliaferro family, who had 
received it from Archibald Frazier, who 
claimed to have received it from John 
Paul Jones, although there are no records 
of transfer extant. 

My theory, which Colonel Buell face- 
tiously characterized—in all good humor 
—as “Tar-heel mythology,” stated that 
John Paul assumed the name of Jones 
out of friendship and regard for the 
justly celebrated Jones family of North 
Carolina, and especially for Mrs. Willie 
Jones, who is not unknown to history, 
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and who was one of the most brilliant and 
charming women in the colonies. Mem- 
bers of this family had befriended him 
and assisted him pecuniarily, and had 
extended to him the bounteous hospital- 
ity of the famous plantations, Mount 
Gallant and The Groves, near Halifax. 
It was through their influence with Con- 
gressman Hewes that Jones received his 
commission as a lieutenant in the Conti- 
nental Navy. In further explanation it 
was suggested that on casting his lot in 
with the rebellious colonies, John Paul, 
who was somewhat erratic as well as ro- 
mantic and impulsive, determined to 
take a new name and begin life over 
again. 

Here are two utterly irreconcilable 
theories. I at once wrote to Colonel 
Buell asking him to inform me what was 
his authority for his statement. I quote, 
with his permission given me before his 
lamented death, from several letters that 
he wrote me: 

My first authentic information on the subject was 
from a gentleman named William Louden, whom I 
met in St. Louis in 1873, when I was attached to 
the Missouri Republican. Mr. Louden was a great- 
grandson of Mary Paul Louden, sister of John Paul 
Jones. He was the only surviving blood relative of 
Paul Jones in this country, being his great-grand- 
nephew. He told me substantially the history of 
the change of name as related in my first volume. 

Two years later I met the late General Talia- 
ferro of Virginia in Washington, and he corrobo- 
rated the version, together with the history of the 
Jones plantation.* 

One would naturally judge that the great-grand- 
nephew of the man himself, and the gentleman who 
had subsequently owned the property, ought to 
know something about the antecedents of both the 
man and the land . I doubt whether docu- 
mentary evidence—such as would be admitted in 
court—can ever be found. 

Colonel Buell also called attention to 
the fact that in none of Paul Jones’ ex- 
tant letters to Joseph Hewes is there any 
reference to the North Carolina Jones 
family; and further, that Jones and 
Hewes became acquainted in commercial 
transactions before Jones settled in 
America. 

A SEARCH FOR HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. 


In an attempt to settle this question I 
wrote to all the Virginia county clerks 
on both sides of the Rappahannock 
River, asking them if any copy of the 
will of William Jones, or that of William 
Paul Jones, could be found in their 
records. Most of these Virginia county 
records were destroyed in the Civil War. 
By great good fortune, however, those 
of Spottsylvania County, in which the 


*Of which he (General Taliaferro) had become the 
owner. 
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city of Fredericksburg is situated, were 
preserved, and I herewith append a copy 
of the will of William Paul, in which he 
bequeathes his property, making no men- 
tion of any plantation and no mention of 
the name of William Jones, to his sister 
Mary Young, who afterward married 
Loudon. 

In the name of God Amen; I, William Paul, of 
the Town of Fredericksburg and County of Spotsyl- 
vania in Virginia —Being in perfect sound memory 
thanks be to Almighty God, and knowing it is ap- 
pointed unto all men to die, do make and ordain 
this my last Will and Testament in manner and 
form following revoking all former will or wills by 
me heretofore made. 

Principally and first of all, 1 recommend my soul 
to Almighty God who gave it, hoping through the 
merits of my blessed Saviour and Redeemer Jesus 
Christ to find Redemption, and as to touching and 
concerning what worldly estate it has pleased God 
to bless me with, I dispose of it in the following 
manner. 

Item—It is my will and desire that all my just 
debts and funeral expenses be first paid by my 
Executors hereafter named, who are desired to 
bury my body in a decent Christian like manner. 

Item—It is my will and desire that my Lots and 
Houses in this Town be sold and converted into 
money for as much as they will bring, that witii all 
my other estate being sold and what of my out- 
standing debts that can be collected, I give and 
bequeath unto my beloved sister Mary Young and 
her two eldest children and their heirs in Arbiglon 
in Parish of Kirkbeen in Stewartry of Galloway, 
North Brittain, forever. I do hereby empower my 
Executors to sell and convey the said land lots and 
houses and make a fee simple therein, as I could or 
might do in my proper person, and I do appoint my 
friends Mr. Wm. Templeman and Isaac Heislop my 
Executors to see this my will executed, confirming 
this to be my last will and testament. In Witness 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
fixed my seal as my last act & deed This 22nd day 


of March, 1772. 
Wo. Paub [Seal] 

Wm. Paul having heard the above will distinctly 
read, Declared the same to be his last will and 
testament in the presence of us 

JOHN ATKINSON 

THOMAS. HOLMES 

B. JOHNSTON 


William Paul evidently died in 1774 in- 
stead of 1773, as all the biographies of 
his famous brother have it, and the will 
was accordingly probated, as will be seen 
from the following transcript of the 
court records: 

At a Court continued and held for Spotsylvania 
County December the 16th 1774 

The Last Will and Testament of Wm. Paul de- 
ceased was proved by the oaths of John Atkinson, 
a witness thereto and ordered to be certified and 
the Executors therein named refusing to take upon 
themselves the burden of the execution thereof, 
On the motion of John Atkinson who made oath 
and together with John Waller Jr his security en- 
tered into and acknowledged their bond in the 
Penalty of five hundred Pounds as the law directs 
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Certificate is granted him for obtaining letter of 
administration on the said decedents estate with 
his will aforesaid annexed in due form. 


In further support of these facts, the 
grave of William Paul was recently dis- 


covered in St. George’s churchyard, 
Fredericksburg, and his tombstone bears 
the date of 1774. This effectually dis- 
poses of Colonel Buell’s contention. For 
whatever reason John Paul assumed the 
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name of Jones, it was not in testamen- 
tary succession to William Paul; for 
William Paul kept his inherited surname 
to the last. 

It occurred to me that John Paul 
might have been empowered to represent 
his sister in the settlement of his broth- 
er’s estate. A power of attorney which 
would enable him to attend to her affairs 
would not necessarily have been regis- 
tered in the Scottish or American courts; 
yet knowing the methodical habit of the 
Seottish bar, I caused search to be made 
in the private papers and records of those 
local advocates who might possibly have 
handled the business in Scotland, but 
with no results so far. 

I also had search made for any con- 
veyance of the property mentioned in the 
will by William Paul’s administrators. 
I append a copy of a letter from Mr. 
J. P. H. Crismund, county clerk of 
Spottsylvania County. 

SPOTTSYLVANIA, Va., June 7, 1901. 

I have made the matter of John Paul Jones and 
William Paul and William Jones a matter of most 
careful study and search, but have not been able to 
find anything beyond the last will and testa- 
ment of William Paul, a copy of which I send 
you. My first search was made to find the convey- 
ance from William Paul's administration, with will 
annexed, conveying the houses and lots in Fred- 
ericksburg which are directed in William Paul’s 
will to be sold, but the records nowhere show this. 
This seems and is strange, because some disposition 
must have been made of this property in some way, 
but I cannot find this here. I then followed the 
fiduciary indexes to see if I could find where there 
was any settlement of William Paul's estate, but 
could not find any settlement. I then examined 


carefully the court order books to see if I could . 


find anything about the enlistment and service of 
John Paul to John Paul Jones—but this also was 
fruitless. William Paul could not have assumed 
the name of Jones, as he leaves his last will and 
testament in the name of Paul, and there is no 
other will of record in the name of Paul, nor is 
there any will of record in the name of John Paul 
Jones. I have given this matter much thought and 


attention and work, but I cannot find a clue to any- - 


thing named in your letter to me and concerning 
which you make inquiry. As William Paul’s prop- 
erty was in Fredericksburg, it may be that the 
settlement of his estate and the account of the 
sale of his effects is of record there. If you desire 
to write to the clerk of corporation court of that 
city as to that, he will courteously attend to your 
matter of inquiry. 
Yours sincerely, 
J. P. H. CRISMUND. 


I wrote as Mr. Crismund suggested, 
but could get no further information. 
THE JONESES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Now to revert to the North Carolina 


account. It comes down as straight as 
such a story could. Colonel Cadwallader 
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Jones of North Carolina, in a privately 
printed genealogical history of his 
family, states that he was born in 1812. 
His grandmother, Mrs. Willie Jones, 
died in 1828. He lived with her for the 
first fifteen years of his life. He declares 
positively that she told him that John 
Paul had taken the name for the reasons 
mentioned. The matter was generally so 
stated and accepted in the family. Mrs. 
Willie Jones was a woman of unusual 
mental force and character, and pre- 
served the full use of her faculties until 
her death. 

The same statement is made inde- 
pendently by descendants of other 
branches of the Jones family. For in- 
stance, Mr. Armistead Churchill Gordon, 
of Staunton, Virginia, had it direct from 
his great-aunt, who was a kinswoman of 
Mrs. Jones, and who heard from her the 
circumstances referred to. And there 
are still other lines of tradition which 
create a strong probability in favor of 
the credibility of the theory. 

For one thing, if Jones did represent 
his sister in the settlement of his 
brother’s estate, it is probable that he 
would have to give bond for the proper 
performance of his trust, and it is some- 
times stated that Willie and Allen Jones 
went on his bond for five hundred pounds 
—just the sum required of the executors, 
by the way. It is also singular, in view 
of this will leaving property to his grand- 
mother, that the Louden whom Mr. Buell 
knew—and who is said to have died in 
New Orleans in 1887—should have been 
so mistaken in his statements; but on 
this point the evidence of the will is 
absolutely conclusive. 


PAUL JONES NEVER A MAN OF WEALTH. 


Colonel Buell claims that John Paul 
Jones had riches and influence in Vir- 
ginia after the death of his brother, but 
the claim is not tenable according to an 
exhaustive review of his book in the Vir- 
ginia Historical Magazine. In the face 
of the present exhibit, and in view of the 
fact that Jones himself spoke of living 
for two years in Virginia on fifty 
pounds, the story of his wealth cannot 
be credited. It is therefore entirely in 
harmony with the facts to accept the 
North Carolina tradition, in the absence 
of any evidence to the contrary. The 
direct statement coming to us, in one 
instance, through but one generation is 
entitled to respect. As a matter of fact, 
both Colonel Buell’s version of the mat- 
ter and my own story rest upon tradi- 
tion alone, with this difference—the evi- 
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dence submitted absolutely excludes one And thus, I think, I have contributed 
of the accounts, the other therefore to clear up one mooted point in American 
logically comes to the fore. history. 
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THE PANAMA TRIUMVIRATE 


BY GEORGE HEBARD PAINE. 


MESSRS. SHONTS, WALLACE, AND MAGOON, WHOM PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT HAS PLACED IN CONTROL OF THE GREATEST EN- 
GINEERING WORK THE WORLD EVER SAW-—THE MEN AND THEIR 


TASK AT PANAMA. 


HE writer has spent at various times 
four months on the line of the 
Panama Canal; he has lived among the 
people, both savage and civilized; he has 
penetrated the bush from nearly every 
station of the Panama Railroad for sev- 
eral miles on each side; he has navigated 
the Chagres in a native canoe from the 
site of the proposed dam at Alhajuela to 
the mouth of the river at Fort San 
Lorenzo; he has drunk from _ every 


THEODORE PERRY SHONTS, PRESIDENT OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
COMMISSION, AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF THE GREAT UNDERTAKING. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Bell, Washington. 


stream on the isthmus; and through all 
of this, on foot, .on horseback, and in 
boats, he has never suffered one hour of 
real illness. But that which suits one 
man does not suit all men, and, while dis- 
cussing the work of the present commis- 
sion, an attempt will be made to bring 
before the American people certain facts 
which are not sufficiently understood by 
the publie at large. 

Conceive a country lying within nine 
degrees of the equator, where 
the temperature at sea level 
seldom falls below seventy- 
eight degrees at night; where 
in the sun, at noon, an ordi- 
nary thermometer will indi- 
eate one hundred and forty 
degrees, or more; where it 
rains nearly every day for 
eight months in the year; 
and where an uninterrupted 
stream of human traffic from 
the fever-scourged coasts of 
the South and Central Amer- 
icas presents a constant 
danger of infection to the in- 
habitants of an _ otherwise 
reasonably wholesome land. 

In these conditions we find 
the most definite trouble, 
which must be met and eradi- 
sated before the construction 
of the canal really can take 
place. Already the death roll, 
while not large, contains the 
names of several American 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
who, journeying southward 
with hope and ambition in 
their breasts, have come home 
in hermetically sealed sheets 
of lead. 

No figures are extant as to 
the numbers of Chinese who, 
seated passively in rows, died 
in their tracks of disease and 
despair during the construc- 
tion of the Panama Rail- 
road. A station on the line, 
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however, called Matachin—which means 
“dead Chinaman”—immortalizes the 
fearful death-rate which must have pre- 
vailed. Nor may one learn, from any 
records, the number of West Indians who 
were sacrificed in the early exploitation 
of the Panama Canal. But Frenchmen 
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system for which the North American, 
accustomed to a virile and inspiring cli- 
mate, can see no necessity. To drink 
aleohol infrequently and sparingly; to 
stay indoors after sundown; to eat little 
uncooked food, even of fruits; to use no 
ice—these are hard rules to most new- 


CHARLES E. MAGOON, GOVERNOR OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE, WHO IS 
IN CHARGE OF THE POLITICAL SIDE OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


From a photograph by Gilbert, Washington. 


now upon the Isthmus assert that more 
than six thousand of their own race have 
fed the worms and buzzards of that fatal 
region. 

This, then, is the great problem of the 
canal. Such a work cannot be built with- 
out men, and efficient men cannot and 
will not labor under any but the best ob- 
tainable conditions for life and health. 

The native Panamanian avoids much 
that is deadly to those of northern 
blood. Long generations have taught 
him to order his life according to a 


comers, yet they are essential to life in 
that climate. The mosquito theory of 
yellow fever and malaria is well enough, 
but the native uses no mosquito net, fears 
yellow fever not at all, and suffers little 
from malaria. Why? Because his man- 
ner of life is adapted to the country; 
not because he is immune to its diseases. 

Let it be understood clearly that no 
great unsolved physical problems face 
the builders of the Panama Canal; every 
question resolves itself into one of ways 
and means, of men and money. There are 
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many feasible schemes before the com- 
mission. Whichever is adopted ulti- 
mately, we shall have an acceptable canal, 
if due regard is paid to the health and 
comfort of the laborers. But any neglect 
of this requirement by the authorities 
will have disastrous results if an im- 
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restricted to formal inspections and ap- 
proval of the triumviral proceedings. 
The omnipotent three are Theodore P. 
Shonts, president of the commission, 
John F. Wallace, chief engineer, and 
Charles E. Magoon, governor of the 
Canal Zone and ministerial representa- 


JOHN FINDLEY WALLACE, CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE PANAMA CANAL, WHO 
IS IN CHARGE OF THE TECHNICAL SIDE OF THE WORK. 


From a photograph by Varney, Chicago. 


pression of indifference on their part 
once finds lodgment in the public mind, 
and it will need years to correct the evil. 

The law under which the Panama 
Canal is being built specifies a commis- 
sion of seven members, and for about a 
year preceding last April affairs on the 


Isthmus were controlled by a self- 
organized body of that number. For va- 
rious reasons, this commission was found 
inefficient. Now, although seven men 
compose the new board, three only are 
active, the duties of the other four being 


tive of the United State for all diplo- 
matic purposes. 

Although Mr. Shonts is nominated as 
the head of the commission, Mr. Wallace 
must be regarded as the man upon whom 
the success of the canal most depends. 
As chief engineer he possesses unre- 
stricted. powers of execution, qualified 
only by the civil service laws of the 
United States and by the final pro- 
nouncement of a consulting board. His 
experience as chief engineer of the 
Illinois Central Railroad is remembered 
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largely for the rapidity and completeness 
with which the tracks of that line were 
elevated within the city of Chicago pre- 
paratory to the World’s Fair of 1893. 
This was a unique accomplishment at 
the time, and gave him a reputation 
which has increased steadily to the pres- 
ent moment. 

In Mr. Shonts we find a big man, with 
a big, striking countenance, and a direct 
glance. He, too, is an executive of long 
experience, and, like all the commission- 
ers, the direct author of his own success 
by years of toil and struggle. Holding, 
as he does, the confidence of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War, and an 
ancient friendship with the chief: en- 
gineer, Mr. Wallace, his duties at Pana- 
ma are not likely to prove unduly onerous 
to a man of his abilities. The personal 
eharacteristics required in such a posi- 
tion are not suavity, although he is 
sufficiently suave; are not popularity, al- 
though he is much liked. They are quick- 
ness of decision based upon justice and 
the needs of the case; knowledge of men 
and how to control them; and these 
characteristics Commissioner Shonts 


possesses in an eminent degree. 

As governor of the Canal Zone, the 
third commissioner, Mr. Magoon, acts 
as an intermediary between the energetic 


and ambitious Yankee and the vivacious 
but uncreative Panamanian. He has had 
experience in controlling conditions 
comparable to those existing on the 
Isthmus; and while his knowledge, of 
Spanish law is regarded as remarkable, 
it is equaled by his knowledge of the 
Spanish mestizo. That anomalous being 
is neither white nor black nor red, but 
often all three, with sometimes a tinge 
of other distinct races in his complicated 
nature, which combines the musical soul 
of the Spaniard with the restlessness, in- 
ertia, and lack of adaptability to new 
conditions exhibited by most races of the 
eastern world. We may fairly expect that 
the friction of six months ago will not 
continue under the new administration. 

There is one matter which should at- 
tract the particular and immediate at- 
tention of the new executive. When .a 
large and splendid body of civil engineers 
was sent from the United State a year 
ago, to begin the investigations upon 
which the commission of that time was 
to base its decisions, they hoped for 
many things. Amongst others, they were 
encouraged to believe that upon leaving 
home in the service of their country to 
meet dangers to which militant armies 
seldom are exposed, everything possible 
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would be done to make them comfortable, 
and that promotion for good men would 
be certain. Unfortunately, very few of 
them received any promotion, and 
through what seems to be a mistaken de- 
sire to economize, their subsistence al- 
lowance was taken from them. The 
sum involved was only a trifle to the 
government, but of real importance to 
the individuals affected. As a result, the 
canal lost the service of some good men, 
who, upon returning to the United 
States, have spread undesirable reports 
as to conditions on the Isthmus. 

It is equally unfortunate that accom- 
plished gentlemen, graduates of our best 
universities and technical schools, should 
be permitted to carry their own packs, 
while at the same time performing pro- 
fessional services of the highest order. 
No transport animals have been pro- 
vided—unless very recently—and except 
on the Chagres, where boats can be used, 
every man has beén his own baggage-car 
when out of touch with headquarters. 
To appreciate what this means, nothing 
less will serve than to see the trails and 
to feel the heat of that country. 

Again, in the matter of salaries, it 
appears to the writer that some injustice 
has been done to the professional serv- 
ants of the canal. Their pay has never 
been more than the same men would have 
earned at home, and in certain instances 
it has actually been less. Those who 
leave a wholesome employment for that 
of the tropics, and surrender the ties of 
family and friendship, should be paid at 
twice the rates which prevail at home. 
The Panama Railroad always has paid 
one-half more, the army receives an 
extra allowance for tropical service, and 
the pay in the navy is increased in like 
manner, but the civilian is excluded 
from this rule if he works on the canal. 

It lies well within the powers of the 
present commission to change much of 
this, and to change it speedily. There is 
not a good road on the Isthmus; but it 
would not be difficult to build some good 
bridle-paths between the settlements. 
There is not a decent rest-house between 
Colon and Panama; one might be estab- 
lished every few miles. It would be well 
to build some club-houses, and to en- 
courage entertainments and all innocent 
forms of relaxation to relieve the deadly 
monotony now oppressing an ostracized 
community. And to secure this, to see 
that some such system is established and 
maintained, some high officer should be 
appointed who shall have this phase of 
the work as his particular duty. 
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| NEVER got outside of the legitimate 

line of graft but once. By the legiti- 
mate I mean something a little more 
risky than burglarizing a police-station 
in New York, and not quite as unsafe as 
operating a glove contract for the 
United States government. I always did 
like a graft that you could explain satis- 
factorily when they asked you about it— 
something that began to look like a 
torpedo-boat as soon as it made a noise 
like a trawler. But, one time, as I say, 
I reversed the decision of the revised 
statutes, and undertook a thing that Td 
have to apologize for even under the 
New Jersey trust laws. 

Me and Caligula Polk, of Muskogee in 
the Creek Nation, was down in the Mexi- 
can State of Tamaulipas running a peri- 
patetic lottery and monte game. Now, 
selling lottery tickets is a government 
graft in Mexico, just like selling forty- 
eight cents’ worth of postage-stamps 
for forty-nine cents is over here. So 
Uncle Porfirio he instructs the rwrales to 
attend to our case. 

Rurales? They’re a sort of country 
police; but don’t draw any mental crayon 
portraits of the worthy constable with a 
tin star and a gray goatee. The rurales 
—well, if we’d mount our Supreme Court 
on broncos, arm ’em with Winchesters, 
and start ’em out after John Doe et al., 
we’d have about the same thing. 

When the rurales started for us we 
started for the States. They chased us as 
far as Matamoras. We hid in a brick- 
yard; and that night we swum the Rio 
Grande, Caligula with a brick in each 
hand, absent-minded, which he drops 
upon the soil of Texas, forgetting he 
had ’em. 

From there we emigrated to San 
Antone, and then over to New Orleans, 
where we took a rest. And in that town 
of cotton bales and other adjuncts to 
female beauty we made the acquaintance 
of drinks invented by the Creoles during 
the period of Louey Cans, in which they 
are still served at the side doors. The 
most I can remember of that town is 
that me and Caligula and a Frenchman 
named McCarty—wait a minute; Adolph 
McCarty—was trying to make the 


French Quarter pay up the back trading- 
stamps due on the Louisiana Purchase, 
when somebody hollers that the john- 
darms are coming. I have an insufficient 
recollection of buying two yellow tickets 
through a window; and I seemed to see 
a man swing a lantern and say “ All 
aboard!” I remembered no more, except 
that the train butcher was covering me 
and Caligula up with Augusta J. Evans’ 
works and figs. 

When we become conscientious, we find 
that we have collided up against the 
State of Georgia at a spot hitherto un- 
accounted for in print except by an 
asterisk, which means that trains stop 
every other Thursday on signal by tear- 
ing up a rail. We was waked up in a 
yellow pine hotel by the noise of flowers 
and the smell of birds. Yes, sir, for the 
wind was banging sunflowers as big 
as buggy wheels against the weather- 
boarding, and the chicken coop was right 
under the window. Me and Caligula 
dressed and went down-stairs. The land- 
lord was shelling peas on the front porch. 
He was six feet of chills and fever, and 
Hongkong in complexion, though in 
other respects he seemed amenable in 
the exercise of his sentiments and 
features. 

Caligula, who is a spokesman by birth, 
and a small man, though red-haired and 
impatient of painfulness of any kind, 
speaks up. 

“ Pardner,” says he, “ good-morning, 
and be darned to you. Would you mind 
telling us why we are at? We know the 
reason we-are where, but can’t exactly 
figure out on account of at what place.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” says the landlord, 
“T reckoned you-all would be inquiring 
this morning. You-all dropped off of the 
nine thirty train here last night; and 
you was right tight. Yes, you was right 
smart in liquor. I can inform you that 
you are now in the town of Mountain 
Valley, in the State of Georgia.” 

“On top of that,” says Caligula, 
“don’t say that we can’t have anything 
to eat.” 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” says the land- 
lord, “ and in twenty minutes I’ll call you 
to the best breakfast you can get any- 
where in town.” 

That breakfast turned out to be com- 
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posed of fried bacon and a yellowish 
edifice that proved up something between 
pound cake and flexible sandstone. The 
landlord calls it corn pone; and then he 
sets out a dish of the exaggerated break- 
fast food known as hominy; and so me 
and Caligula makes the acquaintance 


some sardines and mixed pickles; and 
top it off with a can of the yellow clings 
and a bottle of beer. You won’t find a 
layout like that on the bill of affairs of 
any of your Eastern restauraws.” 
“Too lavish,” says I. “I’ve traveled, 
and I’m unprejudiced. There’ll never be 






































“HAT, GENTLEMEN, IS NO LESS THAN COLONEL JACKSON T. ROCKINGHAM.” 


of the celebrated food that enabled every 
Johnny Reb to lick one and two-thirds 
Yankees for nearly four years on a 
stretch. 

“The wonder to me is,” says Caligula, 
“that Uncle Robert Lee’s boys didn’t 
chase the Grant and Sherman outfit clear 
up into Hudson’s Bay. It would have 
made me that mad to eat this truck they 
call mahogany! ” 

“ Hog and hominy,” I explains, “is the 
staple food of this section.” 

“ Then,” says Caligula, “ they ought to 
keep it where it belongs. I thought this 
was a hotel and not a stable. Now, if 
we was in Muskogee at the St. Lucifer 
House, I’d show you some breakfast grub. 
Antelope steaks and fried liver to begin 
on, and venison: cutlets with chili con 
carne and pineapple fritters, and then 


a perfect breakfast eaten until some 
man grows arms long enough to stretch 
down to New Orleans for his coffee and 
over to Norfolk for his rolls, and reaches 
up to Vermont and digs a slice of butter 
out of a spring-house, and then turns 
over a beehive close to a white clover 
patch out in Indiana for the rest. Then 
he’d come pretty close to making a meal 
on the amber that the gods eat on Mount 
Olympia.” 

“Too ephemeral,” says Caligula. “I'd 
want ham and eggs, or rabbit stew, any- 
how, for a chaser. What do you consider 
the most edifying and casual in the way 
of a dinner?” 

“T’ve been infatuated from time to 
time,” I answers, “with fancy ramifica- 
tions of grub such as terrapines, lobsters, 
reed birds, jambolaya, and _ canvas- 
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covered ducks; but after all there’s noth- 
ing less displeasing to me than a beef- 
steak smothered in mushrooms on a 
baleony in sound of the Broadway street- 
cars, with a hand-organ playing down be- 
low, and the boys hollering extras about 
the latest suicide. For the wine, give me 
a reasonable Ponty Cany. And that’s all, 
except a demi-tasse.” 

“Well,” says Caligula, “I reckon in 
New York you get to be a conniseer; and 
when you go around with the demi-tasse 
you are naturally bound to buy stylish 
grub.” 

“Tt’s a great town for epicures,” says 
I. “You’d soon fall into their ways if 
you was there.” 

“T’ve heard it was,” says Caligula. 
“But I reckon I wouldn’t. I can polish 
my finger-nails all they need myself.” 


Il. 


Arter breakfast we went out on the 
front porch, lighted up two of the land- 
lord’s flor de upas perfectos, and took a 
look at Georgia. 

The instalment of scenery visible to 
the eye looked mighty poor. As far as 
we could see was red hills all washed 
down with gullies and scattered over 
with patches of piny woods. Blackberry 
bushes was all that kept the rail fences 
from falling down. About fifteen miles 
over to the north was a little range of 
well-timbered mountains. 

That town of Mountain Valley wasn’t 
going. About a dozen people permeated 
along the sidewalks; but what you saw 
mostly was rain-barrels and roosters, and 
boys poking around with sticks in piles 
of ashes made by burning the seenery of 
Uncle Tom shows. 

And just then there passes down on the 
other side of the street a high man in 
a long black coat and a beaver hat. All 
the people in sight bowed, and some 
crossed the street to shake hands with 
him; folks came out of stores and houses 
to holler at him; women leaned out of 
windows and smiled; and all the kids 
stopped playing to look at him. Our 
landlord stepped out on the porch and 
bent himself double like a carpenter’s 
rule, and sung out, “ Good-morning, 
colonel,” when he was a dozen yards 
gone by. 

“And is that Alexander, pa?” says 
Caligula to the landlord; “and why is 
he called great?” 

“That, gentlemen,” says the landlord, 
“is no less than Colonel Jackson T. 
Rockingham, the president of the Sun- 
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rise & Edenville Tap Railroad, mayor of 
Mountain Valley, and chairman of the 
Perry County board of immigration and 
public improvements.” 

“ Been away a good many years, hasn’t 
he?” I asked. 

“No, sir; Colonel Rockingham is go- 
ing down to the post-office for his mail. 
His fellow-citizens take pleasure in 
greeting him thus every morning. The 
colonel is our most prominent citizen. 
Besides the height of the stock of the 
Sunrise & Edenville Tap Railroad, he 
owns a thousand acres of that land 
across the creek. Mountain Valley de- 
lights, sir, to honor a citizen of such 
worth and public spirit.” 

For an hour that afternoon Caligula 
sat on the back of his neck on the porch 
and studied a newspaper, which was un- 
usual in a man who despised print. When 
he was through he took me to the end of 
the porch among the sunlight and drying 
dishtowels. I knew that Caligula had 
invented a new graft. For he chewed 
the ends of his mustache and ran the left 
catch of his suspenders up and down, 
which was his way. 

“What is it now?” I asks. “Just so 
‘it ain’t floating mining stocks or raising 
Pennsylvania pinks, we'll talk it over.” 

Pennsylvania pinks? Oh, that refers 
to a coin-raising scheme of the Key- 
stoners. They burn the soles of old 
women’s feet to make them tell where 
their money’s hid. 

Caligula’s words in business was al- 
ways few and bitter. 

“You see them mountains,” said he, 
pointing. “And you seen that colonel 
man that owns railroads and cuts more 
ice when he goes to the post-office than 
Roosevelt does when he cleans ’em out. 
What we’re going to do is to kidnap the 
latter into the former, and inflict a ran- 
som of ten thousand dollars.” 

“ Tllegality,” says I, shaking my head. 

“T knew you'd say that,” says Caligula. 
“ At first sight it does seem to jar peace 
and dignity. But it don’t. I got the idea 
out of that newspaper. Would you com- 
mit aspersions on a equitable graft that 
the United States itself has condoned 
and indorsed and ratified?” 

“ Kidnapping,” said I, “is an immoral 
function in the derogatory list of the 
statutes. If the United States upholds 
it, it must be a recent enactment of 
ethics, along with race suicide and rural 
delivery.” 

“Listen,” says Caligula, “and I'll ex- 
plain the case set down in the papers. 
Here was a Greek citizen named Burdick 
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Harris,” says he, 
“captured for .a 
graft by Africans; 
and the United 
States sends two 
gunboats to the 
State of Tangiers 
and makes the King 
ef Morocco give up 
seventy thousand 
dollars to Raisuli.” 

“Go slow,” says 
I. “That sounds 
too international to 
take in all at once. 
It’s like ‘ thimble, 
thimble, who’s got 
the naturalization 
papers?’ Are you 
sure you haven’t 
been reading an ac- 
count of a theatri- 
eal trust trying to 
fire a critic out of 
a musical comedy ?” 

“Twas press de- 
spatches from Con- 
stantinople,” says 
Caligula. “ You'll 
see, six months 
from now. They’ll 
be confirmed by the 
monthly magazines; 
and then it won’t 
be long till you'll 
notice ’em with 
photos alongside 
of Governor La 
Follette and the 
new Czarooski in 
the while-you-get- 
your-hair-cut week- 
lies. It’s all right, Pick. This African 
man Raisuli hides Burdick Harris up 
in the mountains, and advertises his price 
to the governments of different nations. 
Now, you wouldn’t think for a minute,” 
goes on Caligula, “that John Hay would 
chip in and help this graft along if it 
wasn’t a square game, would you?” 

“Why, no,’ says I. “I’ve always 
stood right with Mr. Bryan in politics; 
and I couldn’t consciously say a word 
against the Republican administration 
just now. But if Harris was a Greek, 
on what system of international proto- 
cols does Hay interfere?” 

“Tt ain’t exactly set forth in the 
papers,” says Caligula. “I suppose it’s 
a matter of sentiment. You know he 
wrote this poem ‘ Little Breeches’; and 
them Greeks wear little or none. But 
anyhow, John Hay sends the Brooklyn 
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“EXCUSE ME, COLONEL, BUT THERE’S SOME BUSINESS TO ATTEND TO NOW.” 


and the Olympia over, and they cover 
Africa with ‘thirty-inch guns. And then 
Hay -cables after the health of the 
persona grata. ‘And how are they this 
morning?’ he wires. ‘Is Burdick Harris 
alive yet, or Mr. Raisuli dead?’ And the 
King of Morocco sends up the seventy 
thousand dollars, and they turn Burdick 
Harris loose. And there’s not half the 
hard feelings among the nations about 
this little kidnapping matter as there was 
about the peace congress. And Burdick 
Harris says to the reporters, in the Greek 
language, that he’s often heard about the 
United States, and he admires Roose- 
velt next to Raisuli, who is one of the 
whitest and most gentlemanly kidnappers 
that he ever worked alongside of. So 
you see, Pick,” winds up Caligula, “ we’ve 
got the law of nations on our side. We'll 
eut this colonel man out of the herd, 
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and corral him in them little mountains, 
and stick up his heirs and assigns for 
ten thousand dollars.” 

“Well, you seldom little red-headed 
territorial terror,” I answers, “ you can’t 
bluff your uncle Tecumseh Pickens! Ill 
be your company in this graft. But I 
misdoubt if you’ve absorbed the inward- 
ness of this Burdick Harris case, Calig; 
and if on any morning we get a telegram 
from John Hay asking about the health 
of the scheme, I propose to acquire the 
most propinquitous and celeritous mule 
in this section and gallopediplomatically 
over into the neighboring and peaceful 
nation of Alabama.” 


III. 


Me and Caligulasspent the next three 
days investigating the bunch of moun- 
tains into which we proposed to kidnap 
Colonel Jackson T. Rockingham. We 
finally selected an upright slice of topog- 
raphy covered with bushes and trees 
that you could only reach by a secret 
path that we cut out up the side of it. 
And the only way to reach the mountain 
was to follow up the bed of a branch 
that wound among the elevations. 

Then I took in hand an important sub- 
division of the proceedings. I went up 
to Atlanta on the train and laid in a two- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar supply of the 
most gratifying and efficient lines of 
grub that money could buy. I always was 
an admirer of viands in their more pallia- 
tive and revised stages. Hog and hominy 
are not only inartistic to my stomach, 
but they give indigestion to my moral 
sentiments. And I thought of Colonel 
Jackson T. Rockingham, president of the 
Sunrise & Edenville Tap Railroad, and 
how he would miss the luxury of his 
home fare as is so famous among wealthy 
Southerners. So I sunk half of mine and 
Caligula’s capital in as elegant a layout 
of fresh and canned provisions as Bur- 
dick Harris or any other professional 
kidnappee ever saw in a camp. 

I put another hundred in a couple of 
eases of Bordeaux, two quarts of cognac, 
two hundred Havana regalias with gold 
bands, and a camp stove and stools and 
folding eots. I wanted Colonel Rocking- 
ham to be comfortable; and I hoped after 
he gave up the ten thousand dollars he 
would give me and Caligula as good a 
name for gentlemen and entertainers as 
the Greek man did the friend of his that 
made the United States his bill collector 
against Africa. 

When the goods came down from At- 
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lanta, we hired a wagon, moved them up 
on the little mountain, and established 
camp. And then we laid for the colonel. 

We caught him one morning about two 
miles out from Mountain Valley, on his 
way to look after some of his burnt 
umber farm land. He was an elegant old 
gentleman, as thin and tall as a trout 
rod, with frazzled shirt-cuffs and specs 
on a black string. We explained to him, 
brief and easy, what we wanted; and 
Caligula showed him, careless, thre handle 
of his forty-five under his coat. 

“What?” says Colonel Rockingham. 
“Bandits in Perry County, Georgia! I 
shall see that the board of immigration 
and public improvements hears of this!” 

“Be so unfoolhardy as to climb into 
that buggy,” says Caligula, “by order of 
the board of perforation and public de- 
pravity. This is a business meeting, and 
we’re anxious to adjourn sine qua non.” 

We drove Colonel Rockingham over 
to the mountain and up the side of it as 
far as the buggy could go. Then we tied 
the horse, and took our prisoner on foot 
up to the camp. 

“ Now, colonel,” I says to him, “ we’re 
after the ransom, me and my partner; 
and no harm will come to you if the King 
of Mor—if your friends send up the 
dust. In the mean time, we are gentle- 
men the same as you. And if you give 
us your word not to try to escape, the 
freedom of the camp is yours.” 

“T give you my word,” says the colonel. 

“ All right,” says I; “and now it’s 
eleven o’clock, and me and Mr. Polk will 
proceed to inoculate the occasion with a 
few well-timed trivialities in the line of 
grub.” 

“Thank you,” says the colonel; “I be- 
lieve I could relish a slice of bacon and 
a plate of hominy.” 

“But you won't,” says I emphatic. 
“Not in this camp. We soar in higher 
regions than them occupied by your cele- 
brated but repulsive dish.” 

While the colonel read his paper, me 
and Caligula took off our coats and went 
in for a little luncheon de luze just to 
show him. Caligula was a fine cook of 
the Western brand. He could toast a 
buffalo or fricassee a couple of steers as 
easy as a woman could make a cup of 
tea. He was gifted in the way of knock- 
ing together edibles when haste and 
muscle and quantity was to be con- 
sidered. He held the record west of the 
Arkansaw River for frying pancakes 
with his left hand, broiling venison ecut- 
lets with his right, and skinning a rabbit 
with his teeth at the same time. But I 





























could do things en casserole and a la 
creole, and handle the oil and tabasco as 
gently and nicely as a French chef. 

So at twelve o’clock we had a hot lunch 
ready that looked like a banquet on a 
Mississippi River steamboat. We spread 
it on the tops of two or three big boxes, 
opened two quarts of the red wine, set 
the olives and a canned oyster cocktail 
and a ready-made Martini by the colo- 
nel’s plate, and called him to grub. 

Colonel Rockingham drew up his camp- 
stool, wiped off his specs, and looked at 
the things on the table. Then I thought 
he was swearing; and I felt mean be- 
cause I hadn’t taken more pains with the 
victuals. But he wasn’t; he was asking a 
blessing; and me and Caligula hung our 
heads, and I saw a tear drop from the 
colonel’s eye into his cocktail. 

I never saw a man eat with so much 
earnestness and application—not hastily, 
like a grammarian, or one of the canal, 
but slow and appreciative, like a anacon- 
da or a real vive bonjour. 

In an hour and a half the colonel 
leaned back. I brought him a pony of 
brandy and his black coffee, and set the 
box of Havana regalias on the table. 

“ Gentlemen,” says he, blowing out the 
smoke and trying to breathe it back 
again, “when we view the eternal hills 
and the smiling and beneficent landscape, 
and reflect upon the goodness of the 
Creator who 6 

“Excuse me, colonel,” says I, “but 
there’s some business to attend to now;” 
and I brought out paper and pen and ink 
and laid ’em before him. “ Who do you 
want to send to for the money?” I asks. 

“T reckon,” says he, after thinking a 
bit, “to the vice-president of our rail- 
road, at the general offices of the com- 
pany in Edenville.” 

“How far is it to Edenville from 
here?” T asked. : 

“ About ten miles,” says he. 

Then I dictated these lines, and 
Colonel Rockingham wrote them out: 

I am kidnapped and held a prisoner by two des- 
perate outlaws in a place which is useless to at- 
tempt to find. They demand ten thousand dollars 
at once for my release. The amount must be 
raised immediately, and these directions followed. 
Come alone with the money to Stony Creek, which 
runs out of Blacktop Mountains. Follow the bed 
of the creek till you come to a big flat rock on the 
left bank, on which is marked a cross in red chalk. 
Stand on the rock and wave a white flag. A guide 
will come to you and conduct you to where I am 
held. Lose no time. 

After the colonel had finished this, he 
asked permission to tack on a postscript 

, about how white he was being treated, 
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so the railroad wouldn’t feel uneasy in 
its bosom about him. We agreed to that. 
He wrote down that he had just had 
lunch with the two desperate ruffians; 
and then he set down the whole bill of 
fare, from cocktails to coffee. He wound 
up with the remark that dinner would be 
ready about six, and would probably be a 
more licentious and intemperate affair 
than lunch. 

Me and Caligula read it, and decided to 
let it go; for we, being cooks, were 
amenable to praise, though it sounded 
out of place on a sight draft for ten 
thousand dollars. 

I took the letter over to the Mountain 
Valley road and watched for a messenger. 
By and by a colored equestrian came 
along on horseback, riding toward Eden- 
ville. I gave him a dollar to take the 
letter to the railroad offices; and then I 
went back to camp. 


IV. 


Axsout four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Caligula, who was acting as lookout, 
calls to me: 

“T have to repawt a white shirt signal- 
ing on the starboard bow, sir.” 

I went down the mountain and brought 
back a fat, red man in an alpaca coat and 
no collar. 

“Gentlemen,” says Colonel Rocking- 
ham, “ allow me to introduce my brother, 
Captain Duval C. Rockingham, vice- 
president of the Sunrise & Edenville 
Tap Railroad.” 

“Otherwise the King of Morocco,” 
says I. “I reckon you don’t mind my 
counting the ransom, just as a business 
formality.” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” says the fat 
man, “not when it comes. I turned that 
matter over to our second vice-president. 
I was anxious after Brother Jackson’s 
safetiness. I reckon he’ll be along right 
soon. What does that lobster salad you 
mentioned taste like, Brother Jackson?” 
._ “Mr. Vice-President,” says I, “you'll 
oblige us by remaining here till the sec- 
ond V. P. arrives. This is a private re- 
hearsal, and we don’t want any roadside 
speculators selling tickets.” 

In half an hour Caligula sings out 
again: 

“Sail ho! Looks like an apron on a 
broomstick.” 

I perambulated down the cliff again, 
and escorted up a man six foot three, 
with a sandy beard and no other dimen- 
sions that you could notice. Thinks I to 
myself, if he’s got ten thousand dollars 
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‘ALL OF YOU GENTLEMEN ARE INVITED TO STAY TO DINNER.” 


on his person it’s in one bill and folded 
lengthwise. 

“Mr. Patterson G. Coble, our second 
vice-president,” announces the colonel. 

“Glad to know you, gentlemen,” says 
this Coble. “I came up to disseminate 
the tidings that Major Tallahassee 
Tucker, our general passenger agent, is 
now negotiating a peach-crate full of 
our railroad bonds with the Perry County 
Bank for a loan. My dear Colonel Rock- 
ingham, was that chicken gumbo or 
eracked goobers on the bill of fare in 
your note? Me and the conductor of fifty- 
six was having a dispute about it.” 

“ Another white wings on the rocks! ” 
hollers Caligula. “If I see any more Ill 
fire on ’em and swear they was torpedo- 
boats! ” 

The guide goes down again, and con- 
voys into the lair a person in blue over- 
alls carrying an amount of inebriety and 
a lantern. I am so sure that this is 
Major Tucker that I don’t even ask him 


until we are up above; and then I dis- 
cover that it is Uncle Timothy, the yard 
switchman at Edenville, who is sent 
ahead to flag our understandings with 
the gossip that Judge Pendergast, the 
railroad’s attorney, is in the process of 
mortgaging Colonel Rockingham’s farm- 
ing lands to make up the ransom. 

While he is talking, two men crawl 
from under the bushes into camp, and 
Caligula, with no white flag to disinter 
him from his plain duty, draws his gun. 
But again Colonel Rockingham inter- 
venes and introduces Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Batts, engineer and fireman of train 
number forty-two. 

“ Excuse us,” says Batts, “but me and 
Jim have hunted squirrels all over this 
mounting, and we don’t need no white 
flag. Was that straight, colonel, about 
the plum pudding and pineapples and 
real store cigars?” 

“Towel on a fishing-pole in the of- 
fing!” howls Caligula. “ Suppose it’s the , 














firing line of the freight conductors and 
brakemen.” 

“ My last trip down,” says I, wiping off 
my face. “If the S. & E. T. wants to 
run an excursion up here just because we 
kidnapped their president, let ’em. We'll 


‘The Kidnappers’ 
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put out our sign, 
Café and Trainmen’s Home. 

This time I caught Major Tallahassee 
Tucker by his own confession, and I felt 
easier. I asked him into the creek, so I 
could drown him if he happened to be a 
track-walker or caboose porter. All the 
way up the mountain he driveled to me 
about asparagus on toast, a thing that 
his intelligence in life had skipped. 

Up above I got his mind segregated 
from food and asked if he had raised the 
ransom. 

“ My dear sir,” says he, “I succeeded 
in negotiating a loan on thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of the bonds of our rail- 
road, and eS 

“ Never mind just now, major,” says I. 
“Tt’s all right, then. Wait till after 
dinner, and we'll settle the business. All 
of you gentlemen,” I continues to the 
crowd, “are invited to stay to dinner. 
We have mutually trusted one another, 
and the white flag is supposed to wave 
over the proceedings.” 

“The correct idea,” says Caligula, who 
was standing by me. “Two baggage- 
masters and a ticket-agent dropped out 
of a tree while you was below the last 
time. Did the major man bring the 
money ?” 

“He says,” I answered, “that he suc- 
ceeded in negotiating the loan.” 

If any cooks ever earned ten thousand 
dollars in twelve hours, me and Caligula 
did that day. At six o’clock we spread 
the top of the mountain with as fine a 
dinner as the personnel of any railroad 
ever engulfed. We opened all the wine, 
and we concocted entrées and piéces de 
resistance, and stirred up little savory 
chef de cuisines and organized a mass 
of grub such as has been seldom insti- 
gated out of canned and bottled goods. 
The railroad gathered around it, and the 
wassail and diversions was intense. 

After the feast me and Caligula, in the 
line of business, takes Major Tucker to 
one side and talks ransom. The major 
pulls out an agglomeration of currency 
about the size of the price of a town lot 
in the suburbs of Rabbitville, Arizona, 
and makes this outery. 

“ Gentlemen,” says he, “the stock of 
the Sunrise & Edenville railroad has de- 
preciated some. The best I could do 
with thirty thousand dollars’ worth of 
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the bonds was to secure a loan of eighty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents. On the 
farming lands of Colonel Rockingham, 
Judge Pendergast was able to obtain, 
on a ninth mortgage, the sum of fifty 
dollars. You will find the amount, one 
hundred and thirty-seven fifty, correct.” 

“A railroad president,” said I, look- 
ing this Tucker in the eye, “and the 
owner of a thousand acres of land; and 
yet ” 

“Gentlemen,” says Tucker, “the rail- 
road is ten miles long. There don’t any 
train run on it except when the crew 
goes out in the pines and gathers enough 
lightwood knots to get up steam. A 
long time ago, when times was good, the 
net earnings used to run as high as eigh- 
teen dollars a week. Colonel Rocking- 
ham’s land has been sold for taxes 
thirteen times. There hasn’t been a 
peach crop in this part of Georgia for 
two years. The wet spring killed the 
watermelons. Nobody around here has 
money enough to buy fertilizer; and land 
is so poor the corn crop failed, and there 
wasn’t enough grass to support the 
rabbits. All the people have had to eat 
in this section for over a year is hog and 
hominy, and i 

“Pick,” interrupts Caligula, mussing 
up his red hair, “ what are you going to 
do with that chicken-feed?” 

I hands the money back to Major 
Tucker; and then I goes over to Colonel 
Rockingham and slaps him on the back. 

“ Colonel,” says I, “I hope you’ve en- 
joyed our little joke. We don’t want to 
carry it too far. Kidnappers! Well, 
wouldn’t it tickle your uncle? My name’s 
Rhinegelder, and I’m a _ nephew of 
Chauncey Depew. My friend’s a second 
cousin of the editor of Puck. So you 
ean see. We are down South enjoying 
ourselves in our humorous way. Now, 
there’s two quarts of cognac to open 
yet, and then the joke’s over.” 

What’s the use to go into the details? 
One or two will be enough. I remem- 
ber Major Tallahassee Tucker playing 
on a jew’s-harp, and Caligula waltzing 
with his head on the watch pocket of a 
tall baggage-master. I hesitate to re- 
fer to the cake-walk done by me and Mr. 
Patterson G. Coble with Colonel Jackson 
T. Rockingham between us. 

And even on the next morning, when 
you wouldn’t think it possible, there was 
a consolation for me and Caligula. We 
knew that Raisuli himself never made 
half the hit with Burdick Harris that 
we did with the Sunrise & Edenville Tap 
Railroad. 
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New York and London, nowadays, are 
so closely allied in matters theatrical 
that a survey of the conditions existing 
in one metropolis must almost perforce 
include a glance at the other. In both 
cities the most salient feature of the 
present dramatic situation is the play 
famine. At least fifty good new pieces 
are needed each year to keep the stars 
busy and the theaters full. Less than a 
dozen are produced that can be so 
described by any reasonable stretch of 
courtesy. 

In the dramatic year just closed there 
were three distinct and genuine successes 
in London, and three in New York. The 
former had “ The Walls of Jericho,” by 
Alfred Sutro, which Hackett presents 
here in the autumn; “ Beauty and the 
Barge,” by W. W. Jacobs, which Nat 
Goodwin brings to the Lyceum in Sep- 
tember; and Barrie’s “Peter Pan,” 
which is to be used by Maude Adams. In 
New York there were David Warfield in 
Charles Klein’s “The Music Master,” 
Mrs. Fiske in C. M. S. McClellan’s 
“TLeah Kleschna,” and the Savage com- 
pany in George Ade’s “The College 
Widow.” In each city, besides these con- 
spicuous hits, there were perhaps eight 
or ten moderate successes. In both, while 
a few lucky managers reaped fortune, 
there were on all hands slender audiences, 
empty houses, and idle players. 

There lies cause for satisfaction in the 
fact that the few successful plays were 
productions of real artistic merit, and 
that dramas of serious purpose and liter- 
ary pretension were unusually promi- 
nent in the program of the season. In 
New York, the combination of E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe in Shake- 
spearian repertory was a move upon 
which both the stars and their managers 
are to be congratulated. There were sev- 
eral other good productions of Shake- 
speare, and yet others of Goldsmith and 
Sheridan—not to mention Robertson and 
Boucicault, who scarcely deserve to 
rank as classics. Still more unusual were 


Mr. Mansfield’s presentation of Moliére, 
and Mrs. Le Moyne’s of Browning’s 
“Blot in the ’Seutcheon.” The modern 
dramatic philosophers of Germany and 
Norway, too—Sudermann and Ibsen— 
were well represented. Of course all this 
was due in great part to the shortage of 
good new English and American plays, 
and the same cause led to the revival of 
“ Trilby,” “ Sherlock Holmes,” and “ The 
Little Minister.” 

After his visit to America last winter, 
Sir Charles Wyndham declared that our 
star system works incalculable harm to 
American theatricals. As dramatic pros- 
perity is at an equally low ebb in Eng- 
land, where the star system does not pre- 
vail, it is evident that the actor-knight 
has not fully diagnosed the case. Yet 
any one who will take the trouble to 
reckon the number of American troupes 
sent out with so-called stars at their head 
may well be appalled at the total. With- 
out counting the musical shows, no less 
than forty of them appeared in New York 
during last season. Of these, only a dozen 
made money during their term in the 
metropolis, and eight -went absolutely to 
the wall. At the twenty-five leading 
theaters of the city, as against forty 
stellar productions, there were but six- 
teen not built around a star. 


THE TEN FOREIGN STARS. 


The foreign stars who came to America 
last winter fared badly—for which they 
have to thank themselves and their man- 
agers. Speaking generally, they came 
poorly equipped, inadequately supported, 
and, most fatal of all, badly provided 
with plays. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell was the first to 
arrive. She brought Sardou’s “ Sorcer- 
ess,” with which Sarah Bernhardt had 
made something of a sensation in Paris 
and London; but in New York only mild 
interest was aroused by the performance, 
and in Philadelphia Mrs. Campbell broke 
her knee cap and was put out of the 
running altogether until spring. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This month we give our annual review of the past dramatic year; next month’s 
magazine will contain a forecast of the probabilities of 1905-06. Appearing during the theatrical dead 
season, the department in these two numbers will be unillustrated. With the September MUNSEY’s we 
shall resume our series of fine portraits of stage celebrities. 














Next came Cecilia Loftus in a thing of 
puns and patches by Israel Zangwill— 
“The Serio-Comie Governess.” This af- 
forded Miss Loftus a chance to introduce 
her imitations, which were clever, but 
which the public had already seen at 
smaller admission prices in the vaude- 
villes. The legitimate proved unremuner- 
ative, and Miss Loftus decided to return 
to the halls. 

Close on the heels of Miss Loftus ap- 
peared Sir Charles Wyndham, who of- 
fered two old plays, “ David Garrick” 
and “The Case of Rebellious Susan,” 
with a new one, Hubert Henry Davies’ 
comedy, “ Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” as 
the meat in the sandwich. And in this 
the chief honors went to his leading 
woman, Mary Moore, who really deserved 
them after the scoring she received in 
“Garrick.” But faint praise and slender 
houses were not the only mishaps that 
Sir Charles encountered in New York. 
So plebeian a vehicle as an Eighth Ave- 
nue trolley-car hit the distinguished 
actor’s shoulder, and not only put him 
out of the bill here for several nights, 
but prevented his appearing in “ Leah 
Kleschna” on his return to London. 

France sent us the fourth foreign star 
in the person of Mme. Réjane. Why she 
was imported again when her last visit 
was such a “frost” nobody seems to 
know. Her performances were in French 
at advanced prices, and her repertoire in- 
cluded two pieces that had been done 
here, and done better, in English—“ La 
Passerelle,” of which Marie Tempest’s 
“Marriage of Kitty” is a translation, 
and “ Zaza,” played by Mrs. Carter. 

Another superfluous importation was 
Edward Terry, who made a very poor 
showing with a new play, “ The House of 
Burnside,” and a revival of “ Sweet 
Lavender,” in which all he did was to 
convince us how much better an actor 
was poor old William Le Moyne, now 
laid aside by illness. 

After Mr. Terry had essayed two or 
three other plays, with equal futility, he 
made room at the luckless Princess for 
another Englishman, Murray Carson, 
whose reputation seems likely to rest on 
his share in writing “ Rosemary,” with 
which John Drew and Maude Adams 
pleased so mightily some eight years 
since. Mr. Carson’s short-lived offering 
was appropriately named “ The Trifler.” 

E. S. Willard, who was next in line, has 
been a frequent visitor to America. Some 
ten years ago he made a small sensation 
among us with Henry Arthur Jones’ 
“The Middleman” and Barrie’s “The 
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Professor’s Love Story,” and since then 
he pleased the critics with “The Car- 
dinal.” But this time the title of his 
first offering, “ Lucky Durham,” brought 
no good fortune with it, while “The 
Brighter Side ” served to shed no cheer- 
ful light upon the box-office returns. He 
fell back upon revivals of his two ten- 
year-old favorites. 

Willard gave way at the Knicker- 
bocker to Forbes Robertson, who pre- 
sented “Love and the Man,” by H. V. 
Esmond, without lifting the hoodoo that 
seemed to rest on English dramas and 
English stars. For his final week Mr. 
Robertson had recourse to “ Hamlet,” in 
which he won our approval a year ago. 

Meantime, Ellis Jeffreys had come 
across with an adaptation from the 
French called “The Prince Consort,” 
which the reviewers hacked in such cruel 
style that “London Assurance” was al- 
most immediately put in rehearsal. Miss 
Jeffreys was by no means so pleasing in 
the old-fashioned Boucicault piece as in 
the French adaptation. 

Marie Tempest, the last of the ten, was 
the most successful. Charles Frohman 
transferred her and her company for a 
flying four weeks’ visit from the Cri- 
terion in London to the Empire in New 
York, and while her vehicle, also from the 
French, “ The Freedom of Suzanne,” did 
not compare with her “ Marriage of 
Kitty,” her own work was so clever that 
much was overlooked. 


A MULTITUDE OF NATIVE STARS. 


Arthur Byron emulated the early bird 
of tradition, and struck out for himself 
in the last week of August. But the 
farce he had to offer, “ Jack’s Little Sur- 
prise,” did not attract the worm of pub- 
lic approval, and Mr. Byron was glad to 
find a berth as Maude Adams’ leading 
man in her revival of “ The Little Min- 
ister.” Better fortune waited on the man 
he supported for so many years, for 
Robert Marshall’s “Duke of Killi- 
erankie ” kept John Drew at the Empire 
from September until snow-time. 

Pinero, the leader among English 
playwrights, provided the vehicle for 
William Faversham. Nevill Letchmere 
in “Letty” was the best thing he has 
done since his Lord Algy in the Em- 
pire stock, although the part was al- 
together different in type. “Letty” did 
fairly well at the box-office end, but Mr. 
Faversham shelved it on tour, in the 
spring, in favor of “ The Squaw Man,” by 
Edwin Milton Royle. 

“Taps,” from the German, in which 
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Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon came 
forward as joint stars, was a strong play, 
and ealled forth favorable reviews; but 
the public could not accept the German 
sergeant’s sense of duty which brought 
him to shoot his daughter, instead of her 
betrayer, because the latter ranked above 
him in the army. The management 
changed the ending as a sop to popular 
prejudice, but they only weakened the 
real force of the drama thereby, and did 
not save the production, which gave up 
the ghost in Philadelphia and sent its 
co-stars into vaudeville. 

France was scarcely kinder to William 
H. Crane, although he did manage to 
struggle through the season in “ Business 
Is Business,” an adaptation from a Paris 
success. It gave him the roéle of a grasp- 
ing capitalist, whereas his long suit has 
always been that of a weak but kindly 
soul whose well-meant blunders endear 
him to his audiences. 

An American dramatist—Clyde Fitch 
—served Clara Bloodgood equally ill with 
“The Coronet of a Duchess.” The utter 
futility of the piece sent its star into re- 
tirement for the winter, after which she 
appeared on the road in “ The Gentleman 
from Indiana.” 

To offset this complete collapse, the 
very next week brought forward at the 
Belasco the season’s most brilliant suc- 
cess—David Warfield in Charles Klein’s 
comedy drama of character, “ The Music 
Master.” In getting away from his 
Hebrew impersonations, Mr. Warfield not 
only proved his versatility, but actually 
created a new type, whose pull on the 
heart-strings of his audience carried the 
piece to a New York run of nearly three 
hundred consecutive performances, with 
the prospect of remaining in town 
throughout next season also. 

No less eminent a British playwright 
than Henry Arthur Jones reduced Henry 
Miller to vaudeville. His “Joseph En- 
tangled” pleased the critics, but failed 
to attract the public. Meanwhile, E. H. 
Sothern and Julia Marlowe, in Shake- 
speare, were filling the Knickerbocker, 
even at the advanced rate of three dol- 
lars a seat. Their repertory consisted of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” and “ Hamlet,” “Much Ado” 
being perhaps the most thoroughly satis- 
factory production of the three. 

At eighty-three Mrs. Gilbert became 
a star in a play from the French, adapted 
especially for her farewell to the stage 
by Clyde Fitch, and named “ Granny.” 
Mr. Fitch wrote an epilogue which the 
veteran actress recited at the end of 
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each performance, and a line toward its 
close—“ Good-by, old friends, new 
friends ”—seemed almost to have been 
penned in a spirit of prophecy. After a 
short and successful run in New York the 
company went to Chicago, and there, one 
December morning, the beloved and hon- 
ored octogenarian passed quietly and sud- 
denly away. 

Never before in any single season has 
France sent us so many plays. Her dra- 
matic export trade is likely to be smaller 
in coming seasons, however, as few of 
last winter’s importations proved popu- 
lar. Very pretty and idyllic was “The 
Harvester,” adapted for Otis Skinner 
from Richepin’s “Le Chemineau,” but 
New Yorkers cared not for it, even 
though the management made a frantic 
effort to bid for favor by changing an 
artistic but unhappy ending into a con- 
ventional and illogical one. 

One November week saw Ethel Barry- 
more make a success in “ Sunday,” writ- 
ten by a trio of English playwrights 
working under the name “ Thomas Race- 
ward,” and Fay Davis meet a Waterloo 
with “The Rich Mrs. Repton,” by the 
well-known British dramatist R. C. Car- 
ton. After Miss Barrymore’s hit, it was 
a month of Sundays before New York 
saw another native star do much more 
than keep the doors open. Louis Mann in 
a very sad affair, “ The Second Fiddle,” 
bore exactly that relation to Warfield in 
his portrayal of a professional musician. 
Nat Goodwin, as a cowboy millionaire in 
a Chicago-made play, “The Usurper,” 
failed to round up remunerative au- 
diences into his histrionic corral. Annie 
Russell, with the French “ Brother 
Jacques,” fared so meagerly that later 
on she tried Zangwill’s “ Jinny the Car- 
rier,’ leaping thereby from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

Meantime, Nance O’Neil’s Boston tri- 
umphs failed to gain her any great fol- 
lowing in New York, although she tried 
a repertoire ranging from the realistic 
“Magda” to the Biblical “Judith of 
Bethulia,” the poetic tragedy by T. B. 
Aldrich. Robert Mantell played to a suc- 
cession of very appreciative deadhead 
audiences at the Princess, and pleased 
the critics so much with his Richard ITI, 
Othello, and Richelieu that Brady took 
him under his wing and promises to give 
him some real management next season. 

Two New Yorkers, a mere boy and a 
woman, were responsible for James K. 
Hackett’s “ Fortunes of the King,” writ- 
ten around Charles Stuart, the exiled 
prince who has proved such a boon to 























playwrights. The piece was amateurish 
in the extreme, but after retreating from 
New York it seems to have proven popu- 
lar in less cruelly exacting cities. 

Mrs. Fiske was the lucky star to break 
the spell of misfortune that had hovered 
over the metropolitan stage. She did it 
with an American play that had been 
peddled from one end of the Rialto to 
the other as “Into the Great Light.” 
Managers couldn’t see success through a 
heroine who is a professional thief, even 
though the purpose of the story is to 
show her moral redemption. Mrs. Fiske 
kept Mr. McClellan’s manuscript a-year 
before bringing it out under the name of 
its leading character, “ Leah Kleschna.” 
The play ran to good houses at the Man- 
hattan for four months, and was only 
taken off to fulfil contracts made in ad- 
vance for Chicago and the West. 

Viola Allen followed up her “ Twelfth 
Night ” of the previous season with “ The 
Winter’s Tale,” herself doubling Her- 
mione and Perdita. The critical verdict 
was one of lukewarm praise, and the pub- 
lic that had clamored for seats when Miss 
Allen gave “The Christian” and “The 
Eternal City” made no violent assaults 
upon the Knickerbocker box-office in 
order to see her in Shakespeare. Mean- 
while, Maude Adams returned to town 
with a revival of “ The Little Minister,” 
and played a most successful engagement 
at the Empire, where her single novelty, 
a clever sketch called “’Op o’ Me 
Thumb,” was not added to the bill until 
the last few weeks of her term. 

In comedy, about this time, Richard 
Golden came a cropper with “ Common 
Sense Bracket,” a rural play by a new 
writer. Francis Wilson, abjuring the at- 
tempt to sing—always an effort for him 
and a trial to his audiences—won mild 
approval with “Cousin Billy,” a Clyde 
Fitch adaptation from a French farce. 

With the advent of the new year, 
Robert T. Haines, erstwhile leading man 
with Viola Allen in “In the Palace of 
the King,” and later with Blanche Bates 
in “The Darling of the Gods,” essayed 
to go it alone in a romance of Andalusia, 
written by his wife, and called “ Once 
Upon a Time.” It came very near being 
a case of the one and only time of per- 
formance, as even the tiny Berkeley 
Lyceum wasn’t small enough to make 
chance patrons feel less solitary. Arnold 
Daly, on the other hand, made a ten- 
strike with Bernard Shaw’s play, eccen- 
trie and talky but amusing, “ You Never 
Can Tell,” keeping it on the boards at 
the Garrick from January until May. 
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The second week in January displaced 
David Warfield at the Belasco and sent 
him down to the Bijou, to make room at 
the other house for Mrs. Leslie Carter in 
her first new production since “Du 
Barry ”’—the tragic play of a mythical 
kingdom, written by David Belasco and 
John Luther Long, and known by the 
name of its blind heroine, “ Adrea.” In 
none of the vehicles that have served this 
clever woman, who has never been other 
than a star, has she had opportunities 
for such really dramatic work as in her 
latest play. It was staged, too, with the 
opulence for which the name of Belasco 
has become proverbial; but although it 
ran to good houses for more than four 
months, it fell behind both “ Zaza” and 
“Du Barry” in drawing power. 

Short shrift was given to Ida Con- 
quest and her English farce, “The 
Money-Makers,” which was not really so 
bad, though it violated the accepted 
technical rules. The attacks of the 
critics spoiled its chances at the Liberty, 
and it was relegated to the vaudeville cir- 
cuit, while Miss Conquest went into the 
support of Ellis Jeffreys. 

Robert Edeson appeared at the Hudson 
as a college-bred American Indian in a 
play by a new native playwright, called 
“ Strongheart.” The piece had consider- 
able merit, although overburdened with 
undergraduate frivolities at the start, 
and it led up to a genuinely artistic end- 
ing. As the Indian in love with his 
friend’s sister, Mr. Edeson did some of 
the best work he has ever shown, and 
the play ran to fairly good houses for 
some three months, then going to Boston 
for a long stay. 

A strong third act, yet one filled with 
repulsive details, saved “ The Woman in 
the Case” for Blanche Walsh. The 
piece was written by Clyde Fitch, and 
was rumored to have been suggested to 
him by a notorious murder case which 
recently occupied the New York courts 
and newspapers. Its atmosphere was 
such that some of the spectators rose and 
left the theater, but it drew well enough 
to keep the boards of the Herald Square 
some dozen weeks. 

Meanwhile, Ada Rehan appeared for a 
fortnight at the Liberty in a couple of 
revivals—* The Taming of the Shrew” 
and “ The Sehool for Seandal.” She was 
unaccompanied by Otis Skinner this 
time, and the town was not so eager to 
see the performances as it was the 
previous winter, when the two stars 
united their forces in the same offerings. 
Grace George came to the Savoy in 
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what one of the critics not unjustly de- 
scribed as “a sweet and tender little 
play.” It was called “ Abigail,” and was 
written by Kellett Chalmers, the nom de 
thédtre of Haddon Chambers’ brother. 
However, as it had nothing extraordi- 
nary or sensational to offer, the public 
seemed content to take the reviewers’ 
word for its merits, and generally stayed 
away, which was a pity. But Miss George 
had her husband and manager, William 
A. Brady, and the road, to fall back upon, 
while Frank Keenan was fain to seek 
refuge in vaudeville when his scheme of 
three original one-act pieces in an eve- 
ning failed him after a month’s trial at 
the Bevkeley Lyceum. 

As if France had not already been re- 
sponsible for disasters enough, Amelia 
Bingham must needs come forward in 
“ Mademoiseiie Marni,” which served her 
even worse than did that other Gallic 
horror, “ Olympe,” a year before. But 
the sinister spell of the ides of March did 
not seem to respect nationalities. Mary 
Mannering failed with her Scottish 
offering, “ Nancy Stair,” and Virginia 
Harned played to depleted benches in 
“The Lady Shore,” resurrected out of 
English history by the wives of two 
American playwrights. y 

Meanwhile, Richard Mansfield, in a 
four-weeks’ season at the New Amster- 
dam, drew crowded houses to see such old 
favorites as “ Beau Brummel” and “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and then devoted 
his last week to Art—note the capital 
letter—presenting, for the first time in 
this country, Moliére’s “ Misanthrope.” 
William Gillette went back to “Sher- 
lock Holmes” for his month at the 
Empire. Alice Fischer, in “The School 
for Husbands,” an American play of 
eighteenth-century England, filled in six 
weeks at Wallack’s without tiring the 
man who wrote out passes. A spring 
surprise at the Lyceum was the credit- 
able manner in which Ethel Barrymore 
got through a fortnight of Ibsen as Nora 
Helmer in “A Doll’s House.” 


THE SIXTEEN STARLESS VENTURES. 


Of these, just half were flat failures, so 
far as New York was concerned. “ Mili- 
tary Mad ”—opening the season at the 
Garrick, August 22—was from the Ger- 
man; “ Friquet,” at the Savoy, from the 
French; while “ The Spellbinder,” at the 
Herald Square, was a native product, as 
was also “Home Folks,” at the New 
York, a rural play which was afterward 
galvanized into some sort!of life in Chi- 
cago. “ A Wife Without a Smile,” minus 
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the doll whose questionable antics caused 
its suppression in London, had Pinero 
for its sponsor, while “ The Proud Laird,” 
which ran only a week at the Manhattan, 
was also from over the water. “ Bird 
Center,” produced at the Majestic, and 
dramatized from McCutcheon’s cartoons, 
was American, as was also “ Who Goes 
There?” which did not go for long at the 
Princess. 

The successes in this category were six, 
including five pieces of American make— 
“The College Widow,” which remained 
thirty-four weeks at the Garden; “ Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots,’ and “The Educa- 
tion of Mr. Pipp,” both by Augustus 
Thomas; “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” which stayed from August to 
January at the Savoy; and “ The Heir to 
the Hoorah,” by Paul Armstrong, which 
spent the spring at the Hudson. The only 
foreign offering of the lucky half dozen 
was the farce, “Mrs. Temple’s Tele- 
gram,” imported from England to reopen 
the Madison Square, where it ran from 
the first of February well into April. It 
gave way to an American comedy by 
Willis Steell, “The Firm of Cunning- 
ham.” This fell betwixt and between the 
hits and the failures; but Hilda Spong, 
who appeared in it, announces her inten- 
tion of taking the play to London. An- 
other starless offering was Kellett Chal- 
mers’ “A Case of Frenzied Finance,” a 
really funny farce from which the public 
were frightened away by the name. 


MIRTH IN MUSIC, 


Twenty-seven musical comedies were 
presented in New York during the season 
between the end of July and the begin- 
ning of May, starting with “The Maid 
and the Mummy” and closing with Sam 
Bernard in “The Rollicking Girl.” Of 
these, twenty-one were made in the 
United States, and in very few of them 
could the patriotic American find cause 
for pride. The longest runs were 
scored by Jefferson de Angelis in “ Fan- 
tana,” starting at the Lyric at the middle 
of January and now booked to spend the 
summer at that house; “It Happened in 
Nordland,” Lew Fields’ offering, with 
music by Victor Herbert, which remained 
at the theater bearing the comedian’s 
name from December to the end of 
April; “ Higgledy-Piggledy,” which 
served Joe Weber for the entire season 
at the old stand, and which was built ex- 
actly on the old lines. Weber lost the 
services of Lillian Russell, who went back 
into the stellar ranks in a musical version 
of “The School for Seandal” called 




















“Lady Teazle.” 
lowed—not caused by any scintillant 
brilliance in the piece—and the company 
had to take to the road before its time in 
town was up. 

A Savage offering was 
Gun,” with book by George Ade and 


The Casino fire fol- 


“The Sho- 


music by Luders. It was written at the 
height of the hit made by “ The Sultan 
of Sulu,” and with that opera’s chief 
comedian, Frank Moulan, in mind as the 
star. But Mr. Moulan and Mr. Savage 
quarreled over the location of Mrs. 
Moulan’s dressing-room, or some other 
issue of equally tremendous importance, 
and Moulan became Mary, the Cook, in 
“Humpty Dumpty,” the season’s im- 
portation from Drury Lane, while the 
Sho-Gun fell to Charles EK. Evans to 
create. He made little of it, and al- 
though the opera lasted at Wallack’s for 
several weeks, it had nothing like the 
success of its predecessors, or that of 
its companion piece in the Savage 
musical repertoire, “ Woodland,” the bird 
opera by Pixley and Luders. 

Popular approval was meted out liber- 
ally to George M. Cohan in his latest 
custom-made hodgepodge to fit himself 
and family—‘“ Little Johnny Jones.” 
What it was all about no one seemed to 
know, but as none of the screamingly 
happy auditors seemed to care to know, 
and as Mr. Cohan was not in the business 
for his health, there is nothing for this 
chronicler to do but stick to the record 
and proclaim “Little Johnny” one of 
the musical hits of the season. “In 
Newport,” on the other hand, added 
nothing to the reputation of Virginia 
Earle, Fay Templeton, and “ Pete” 
Dailey, who failed to prevent it from 
falling flat. And “The Baroness Fiddle- 
stick” proved once more that even 
wealth has its limitations, for though one 
millionaire wrote it and another put it 
on, the public declined to go to the 
Casino to see so dull a show. 

Much might have been expected of 
“The Rogers Brothers in Paris,” but 
it proved to be a commonplace affair 
which might have had its seene laid in 
Red Bank, New Jersey, just as well as in 
the Ville Lumiére. A less pretentious 
but much more pleasing entertainment 
was “Girls Will Be Girls,” offered at the 
Fourteenth Street Theater, with Al 
Leech as the star. 

The difficulty of obtaining good new 
things—or what the managers consider 
good new things—in the line of musical 
comedy may be judged from the fact that 
during last season Broadway houses wit- 
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nessed revivals of “ Florodora,” “San 
Toy,” “The Yankee Consul,” and “The 
Prince of Pilsen.” “The Rollicking 
Girl,” too, put on as a summer show at 
the Herald Square, is nothing but*a re- 
vamped version of “ A Dangerous Maid,” 
seen ‘at the Casino several years ago, 
while its one striking incident—the 
swinging of six chorus girls out over the 
footlights—is lifted bodily from “The 
Earl and the Girl,’ done more than a 
year ago in London, and purchased for 
this country by the late Sam Shubert. 
The latter’s death will postpone the New 
York production until September, when 
the swing episode—so we are assured— 
will be replaced by a brand-new and even 
more sensational device. 

Of the three New York theaters that 
intend to remain open through the sum- 
mer, the one with the most meritorious 
offering is the Knickerbocker, housing 
Frank Daniels in the London importa- 
tion, “Sergeant Brue,” book by the 
author of “Florodora” and music by 
Mme. Liza Lehmann. Two numbers of 
the score alone are worth the price of ad- 
mission, as the circus posters have it— 
the “ Setting of the Table” duet and the 
“ Lullaby Lockstep ” trio. 

Of the importations, the most success- 
ful were “The School Girl,” with Edna 
May, and “The Duchess of Dantzic,” 
while “ The Cingalee” failed miserably. 
Neither of the two former lights of 
grand opera, Fritzi Scheff and Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, carried a great amount 
of money away from the Broadway box- 
office. The latter used throughout the 
season “ Love’s Lottery ”—no relation to 
“The Lottery of Love,” which Augustin 
Daly’s stock used to present. Fritzi 
Scheff began with a rather weak musi- 
ealization of “She Stoops to Conquer ” 
called “The Two Roses,” but speedily 
dropped it for revivals of “ Fatinitza,” 
“ Giroflé-Girofla,” and “ Boccaccio.” 

Another adaptation of drama to music 
was the transformation of “ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower” into “ The 
Madcap Princess ” for Lulu Glaser, with 
only fair success. 


THE HIPPODROME. 


New York’s brand-new amusement en- 
terprise was finally opened on April 12, 
and proved to have been well worth wait- 
ing for. The structure itself is a marvel 
in size, dwarfing all similar buildings 
abroad, and its combination of circus, 
variety, ballet, and water shows is such 
as no other playhouse in the world has 
ever offered. The venture was a huge 
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suecess from the start; the press praised 
it, and society took up its evening quar- 
ters there as a substitute for the opera. 
The Hippodrome contains every arrange- 
ment for cooling the air, so that “A 
Yankee Cireus on Mars” and “The 
Raiders” will probably continue to de- 
light New York and its visitors through- 
out the summer. 


THE SEASON IN OPERA. 


The record of the New York opera 
season, which lasted fifteen weeks, shows 
a total of one hundred and one per- 
formances, of which forty-six were in 
Italian, forty-one in German, and twelve 
in French—the two odd ones being dumb- 
show ballets. In all, thirty operas and 
two ballets were given, Wagner, as usual, 
leading the composers with thirty-six 
performances of nine operas, and Verdi, 
also as usual, standing a poor second 
with thirteen of four operas. No new 
work was tried, though two or three were 
revived after years of desuetude. 

To particularize, “Parsifal” stood 
first in the number of performances, 
being given eight times. The sensation 
that it created a year before was not re- 
peated, however, and some of the audi- 
ences that witnessed it were compara- 
tively small. The rest of the season’s 
program—omitting a “mixed bill” on 
the last subscription night, specially con- 
cocted for a series of farewells to favor- 
ite vocalists—may be summed up thus: 

“ Meistersinger,” seven performances. 

“Lohengrin,” six performances. 

“ Aida,” five performances. 

“Carmen,” “Faust,” “ Fledermaus,” 
“Gioconda,” “ Huguenots,” “Romeo et 
Juliette,” “Tosca,” “ Traviata,’ and 
“ Walkiire,” four performances apiece. 

“ Bohéme,” “Cavalleria,” “ Lucia,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Tannhiuser,”’ three per- 
formances apiece. 

“Ballo in Maschera,” “ Barbiere,” 
“Don Pasquale,” “ Gétterdammerung,” 
“Nozze di Figaro,” “Rheingold,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Siegfried,” and “Tristan und 
Isolde,” two performances apiece. 

“Coppelia,” “Elisir d’Amore,” “ Fi- 
delio,” “Lucrezia Borgia,” and “ Pup- 
penfee,” one performance apiece. 

Beyond this, in reviewing the operatic 
season, there is little to be said that 
would not be a repetition of what has 
been said of previous seasons at the 
Metropolitan. Mr. Conried, in his second 
winter as manager, lived well up to the 
high artistic standards established by his 
predecessors. Those who lLoped for more 
than that, who expected that he would 


remedy the weak points—of which bad 
stage management is the worst—of the 
Metropolitan productions, have been dis- 
appointed. Petty but annoying mishaps 
were no less numerous than before, and 
lack of proper drill as manifest as ever. 

No great new singer was introduced to 
our public, though Heinrich Knote, the 
young lyric tenor from Munich, comes 
within measurable distance of deserving 
the term. Caruso confirmed his reputa- 
tion, and was the chief drawing card of 
the season. Sembrich—whose wonderful 
powers, unfortunately, cannot last much 
longer unimpaired—was still a magnet. 
Ternina and Gadski, the other leading 
sopranos of the previous winter, were re- 
placed by Nordica and Eames. Melba ap- 
peared once only. Two experimental im- 
portations were De Macchi, a newcomer, 
and Senger-Bettaque, who was here 
seventeen years ago, but neither the 
Italian nor the German proved success- 
ful. On the other hand, Olive Fremstad 
and Edyth Walker added notably to their 
artistic stature by their work in leading 
soprano parts. Saléza, the French tenor, 
was here after three years’ absence. The 
rest of the company was practically 
unchanged, including such _ high-class 
singers as Van Rooy, Plancon, Scotti, 
Burgstaller, and Goritz, while some of 
the minor parts were still in the hands 
of the same old incapables. 

Mention should also be made of Mr. 
Savage’s ambitious and at least partially 
successful attempt to present “ Parsifal ” 
in English. Hypercritical New York did 
not flock to see his production of the 
Wagner festival drama, but in other 
cities it gained respectful attention. 

Financially, in contrast to conditions 
prevalent in the theaters, the musical 
season of 1904-05 was a most successful 
one. At the Metropolitan, never before 
was the parterre more brilliant, never be- 
fore was the rest of the great auditorium 
so continuously crowded. The orchestras, 
the choral societies, and the visiting vir- 
tuosos—whose work falls outside the pur- 
view of this department—enjoyed similar 
prosperity in varying degrees. 

In view of this fact, and of the tremen- 
dous success of the Hippodrome, it is 
useless for the theatrical managers to 
pretend that the amusement-loving pub- 
lic of New York is not ready to spend its 
money for. entertainments worth seeing 
and hearing. It is time for them to con- 
sider seriously why the theaters of the 
American metropolis seem less able, year 
by year, to command their due share of 
public patronage. 


























A DANCING CLASS IN THE YALE GYMNASIUM—THE BALANCE STEP. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AT YALE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT ANDERSON, M.A., M.D. 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION EXPLAINS THE METHODS AND THE PURPOSES OF THE 
BEST MODERN SYSTEMS OF BODILY TRAINING, AND POINTS OUT 
THEIR VALUE TO THE COMMUNITY. 


Y ov remember the story of the ex- 

asperated wife who, after appealing 
in vain to her husband to rock their ery- 
ing baby, burst forth: 

“T don’t care, John! It’s just as much 
your baby as it is mine.” 

To whom John replied: 

“ Well, you rock your half, and I'll let 
my half holler.” 

Most of us unconsciously adopt John’s 
attitude. In our dual make-up, we feel 
that the mental half may—nay, must— 
be rocked, but we let the physical half 
“holler.” A change, however, is coming 
in our conception of the need for har- 
mony. Americans, as a people, are gain- 
ing a more and more just appreciation of 
the importance of physical development. 
Before we enter upon the interesting de- 
tails of the new organization at Yale, 
which is one of the latest proofs of this 
fact, it may be worth while to consider 
briefly the significance of bodily exer- 
cise, and its value in the complex life of 
our new century. 

It is an established fact that there is 
a close intimacy between physical ac- 
tivity and health of brain substance; that 
the mind and body are inter-dependent, 
and react upon each other. If we define 
education as “preparation for complete 
living,” it follows that physical training, 
in all its branches, is a vital part of every 
12M 


worthy scheme of education. As Mon- 
taigne asserts, “it is not a soul, it is not 
a body, that we are training up, but a 
man, and we ought not to divide him.” 
Yet how constantly he has been, and is, 
thus divided! 

In a vast number of cases, men and 
women are spending years of their lives, 
and large sums of money, upon the culti- 
vation of their mental and moral powers, 
while their bodies go all uneducated. 
The necessary co-worker, upon which the 
intellect must depend for its successful 


achievements, is neither trained nor 
strengthened; and when it is most 


needed, in middle or later life, it is often 
found unequal to efforts which would 
have been easy had it received a fraction 
of the care given to the other member in 
the partnership of mind and body. 

“ At college,” says Horace Mann, “TI 
was taught the motions of the heavenly 
bodies as if their keeping in their orbits 
depended upon my knowing them; while 
I was in profound ignorance of the laws 
of health of my own body. The rest of my 
life was, in consequence, one long battle 
with exhausted energies.” 

There have been many such expe- 
riences. Indeed, we are just beginning 
to learn the value of the care of the body 
as a matter of economy; to comprehend 
that time devoted to exercise and hygiene 
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draws tremendous interest as an invest- 
ment. The worth of a man is the worth 
of the work he can do. His plane of use- 
fulness and efficiency determines his 
economical importance. Other things 
being equal, the trained man, the de- 
veloped man, whose brain and nerves are 
well nourished, whose heart, lungs, and 
digestive organs are such as to enhance 
his vital capacity, will do the most and 
best work. He brings to the aid of his 
intellect entire control of a strong and 
adaptable body; and therein lies the 
value of judicious physical training. 


THE TRUE AIM OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Many people still commit the error of 
thinking that the production of a muscu- 
lar giant, at the expense of intellect, is 
the chief object of systems of exercise. 
As a matter of fact, modern physical 
education aims to assist the whole man 
toward symmetrical development, mental 
and moral as well as bodily. 

At the same time, it is quite true that 
there is a close relation between muscu- 
larity and mentality. For instance, the 
average college athlete stands high in his 
studies, while the professional athlete 
usually possesses an active and useful 
mind, though often an untrained one. 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University, 
Dr. Donaldson, of Chicago University, 
and Angelo Mosso, of Turin, have es- 
tablished the fact that with increased 
muscular control there comes also an in- 
crease in brain power. There are abun- 
dant data to prove that the man or 
woman, of any age, who is competing in 
the work of the world, cannot properly 
cultivate the body without also benefit- 
ing the mind. 

“You may feel,” as Franklin Berry 
puts it, “that you are only patching up 
the house a little, so that it will be more 
comfortabie to live in, but what you are 
really doing is inviting good temper, 
cool judgment, a happy heart, and the 
joy of life to come and dwell with you.” 

There are various systems of physical 
training—but their objects are funda- 
mentally the same. All of them aim to 
produce better health; better physique, 
muscular development, and grace; in- 
creased self-control, self-reliance, forti- 
tude, courage, and power of endurance; 
growth in alertness of perception, quick- 
ness of action, and higher co-ordination; 
the development of will power and 
morals. Such objects as these, pursued 
with increasing knowledge and expe- 
rience, should make bodily exercise a use- 
ful factor in national advancement. 
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It is highly significant that a conserva- 
tive university should have organized a 
department of physical education so 
strong in its make-up, and so compre- 
hensive in its scope, as that included in 
Yale’s new summer school. The summer 
school is a potent force nowadays, and 
Yale is by no means the first American 
university to utilize its possibilities. 
Harvard and Columbia are conducting 
successful ones; there are others at Cor- 
nell, Ann Arbor, and the University of 
Wisconsin; while outside collegiate lines, 
there are many Chautauqua summer 
schools. 

All these offer gymnastic instruction. 
At the “mother Chautauqua,” last sea- 
son, that department counted an attend- 
ance of more than a thousand pupils, of 
every age. Indeed, America possesses the 
largest summer schools in the world, and 
also the largest departments of physical 
training. 

The Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences which Yale University will con- 
duct in New Haven this summer, from 
the 6th of July to the 17th of August, 
should be, from the care expended upon 
it, in every way worthy of the college. 
Among the ninety-six courses which it 
offers to both men and women, those in 
physical training especially concern us 
here. What have they to give? 


THE SUMMER COURSES AT YALE. 


One of the most noteworthy points is 
the correlation of the university depart- 
ments of education and psychology with 
that of gymnastics, combining the 
expert knowledge of all three subjects 
in the service of physical education. 
This broadens the scope of the depart- 
ment, and strengthens an already pow- 
erful faculty. Psychology, as it relates 
to physiology and gymnastics, is largely 
concerned in determining the true rela- 
tion of mind and body. The use of the 
university's psychological laboratory 
will add to the value of the courses, 
while anatomy and physiology will be 
taught at the Medical College, with the 
use of all its paraphernalia. 

An interesting innovation will be a 
series of lectures on ideal and artistic 
anatomy, by the heads of the Yale Art 
School. They will deseribe the propor- 
tions of the ideal man and woman, as 
embodied in great works of art, such 
as the examples left us by the Greeks, 
who were indefatigable advocates of 
physical training. 

“ Every one is as God made him—and 
often a great deal worse.” In the latter 
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xase, some forms of corrective exercise 
may be needed. Among the most useful 
of the Yale lectures will be those on 
physical diagnosis. Taking up the simple 
defects and abnormal conditions of the 
body that may be helped by exercise, they 
will be supplemented by others on the 
prescription of exercise, which will ex- 
plain the value of the developing ap- 
plianees, of special movements for 
special needs, and so on. 

Most of the departments mentioned 
are of course intended for those who 
have made a profession of physical train- 
ing, or are preparing themselves to do 
so. For them also is the course in 
anthropometry, or the measuring of 
man—a scientific branch of physical edu- 
cation which ascertains the measure- 
ments of the body at different ages, and 
under varying conditions, with their bear- 
ing on its growth and development. In 
this connection, there will be a novel and 
interesting course on the use and abuse 
of statisties, and the handling of anthro- 
pometrie data, by the university statis- 
tician, Dr. W. B. Bailey. 

For teachers, also, the problems of 
pedagogy, in their connection with 
physical training, are to be covered in a 
most complete way. Besides opportunity 
for actual teaching, there will be a 
course in the methods used by the Young 
Men’s and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Associations, the colleges, the pre- 
paratory schools, and the public schools. 
The history of education, school organi- 
zation, school administration, and kin- 
dred topics, will be treated by Dr. Sneath, 
director of the Summer School, and 
Yale’s leading authority on the theory 
and practise of education, by William T. 


A PHYSICAL CULTURE CLASS IN THE YALE GYMNASIUM—LEG EXERCISES. 





Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, and by other specialists. 

The value of these courses is excep- 
tional, for a teacher is a teacher whether 
he molds the body or mind, and it is es- 
sential that every instructor shall under- 
stand the principles of his art. Of two 
teachers who have the same material to 
work upon, the one who uses the better 
methods will produce the better and 
quicker results. 

Among the new things offered which 
appeal alike to the professional and the 
layman, the most widely appreciated will 
perhaps be the course in hygiene. Here 
personal and public hygiene will be dis- 
cussed in a practical way, the laws of 
health illustrated by experiments and 
tests, and rules for sleeping, eating, 
bathing, and so on, given from the ex- 
perience of those who have made a 
special study of the subject. This in- 
struction may be utilized in many direc- 
tions, for the good of the community. 

Balzac used to say that if there is any- 
thing sadder than an_ unrecognized 
genius, it is a misunderstood stomach. 
According to Dr. Johnson, “a man sel- 
dom thinks with more earnestness of 
anything than he does of his dinner,” yet, 
as a rule, he doesn’t think at all of that 
dinner in relation to the proper nourish- 
ment of the body. Here, again, he pre- 
fers to let his physical half “holler.” A 
course on dietetics will deal with this 
evil, given by an international authority, 
Dr. L. B. Mendel, of Yale. 

As there is no subject of more vital 
importance to our well-being than that 
of nutrition, it counts for much to have 
the question of diet presented on a prac- 
tical basis, and the value of foods shown 
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by laboratory experiment. Perhaps no 
university is better equipped with ex- 
perience and material for the presenta- 
tion of this subject than Yale, by virtue 
of the researches of Dr. Chittenden, 
director: of the Sheffield Scientific 
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School. Experiments in the science of 
nutrition have been carried on at Yale 
with athletes and professional men, and 
also with soldiers from the United States 
army—volunteers from the Hospital 
Corps, whose six months’ stay in New 
Haven supplied some interesting and im- 
portant data. 

There is no distinctively American sys- 
tem of gymnastics, but there are methods 
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of presenting physical training that bear 
the stamp of American environment. 
They will be given in connection with the 
different theories of gymnastics, of which 
the German and Swedish systems will be 
taught by authorities from Berlin and 


EXERCISES. 


Stockholm. Military gymnastics, with 
the tactics of America, Sweden, and Ger- 
many, form a department of their own; 
as do artistic and esthetic gymnastics, 
designed to develop grace and poise. 
Allied to these is the dancing. This is 
a new field, in our day, although the use 
of dancing for producing perfect bodily 
harmony is very old indeed. The Greeks 
of all ages practiced it as a gymnastic 
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exercise, and the following quotation 
from Socrates goes far, in the estima- 
tion of a gymnast, to sustain the Athe- 
nian philosopher’s reputation for wis- 
dom: 

No part of the body is inactive in dancing ; the 
neck, the legs, and the hands are alike exercised, 
so that he who would have his body improved in 
suppleness should learn to dance. Do you laugh at 
me? Is it then for this reason, that I wish, by exercise, 
to enjoy better health, or to eat and sleep with 
greater pleasure? Or because I desire such a kind 
of exercise that it may not be with me as with the 
runners in a foot race, who become heavy in the 
legs and narrow in the shoulders, or as with the 
boxers, who become broad in the shoulders and thin 
in the legs; but that exercising my whole body, I 
may render every part equally strong. 


I believe that there are few forms of 
physical exercise that will give quicker 
results in muscular control than dancing. 
It has been introduced into the regular 
gymnastic course at Yale, beginning 
with simple movements, and continuing 
through the jig, clog, and soft-shoe 
dances, and many others. The results 
have been beneficial and satisfactory. 


YALE’S FINE GYMNASIUM. 


The equipment for gymnastic work of 
every kind is particularly good at Yale. 
The new university gymnasium is one 
of the most elaborate and complete in 
the world. Its main floor has an area of 
ten thousand feet, and the large running- 
track, fourteen laps to the mile, adds to 
the working capacity of the room. It is 
furnished with a four-set system of ap- 
paratus; and every piece of mechanism 
actually needed in a twentieth-century 
gymnasium is to be found in this one. It 
includes a complete Turkish bath equip- 
ment, a swimming-pool, two large rowing- 
tanks, a wrestling-room, a fencing-room, 
a sparring-room, and a hand-ball court. 
Here, too, is the famous Yale trophy 
room, with its souvenirs of triumphs on 
field, track, and river. 

All the athletic sports will be provided 
for in the summer school. Experts will 
teach boxing, wrestling, swimming, and 
fencing, and games and contests of every 
description will have part in the season’s 
work. The Yale field will afford abun- 
dant opportunity for practise in every 
form of outdoor athletics, under the 
supervision of Mike Murphy, the famous 
Yale trainer, who will be assisted by W. 
L. Anderson, a two “Y” man at Yale, 
and, in the women’s work, by Miss Kellor, 
of Chicago University. One of the 


special points made by the school is its 
opening of the entire athletic plant for 
the teaching of women. It is a decided 
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innovation here; but it is believed that 
athletics for the so-called weaker sex 
grow constantly more important and 
necessary. Custom has so long restricted 
women, and still exerts such an effect, 
that they possess a lower standard of 
physical development than man. This 
gives them still greater need of scientific 
exercise; and the preservation of the 
race will in time demand it. 

Several well-known women specialists 
are to give courses—for example, one on 
athletic games for women, by Miss 
Kellor, and another on college methods 
for women, by Miss Dudley, who also 
hails from Chicago University. In the 
important field of dancing and esthetic 
gymnastics, Miss Marien Carter and Miss 
Josephine Beiderhase, two experts of the 
New York schools, have been enlisted. 

In order to secure an able exponent 
of the German system for the summer 
school, I communicated with Dr. E. 
Luckow, of Berlin, the head turnmeister 
of that city, whom I had met while in 
Germany, and asked him for “just the 
right man.” The man recommended is 
Herr M. Wegener, of Berlin, who, 
though only thirty-one years of age, has 
specialized in mathematics and physical 
sciences at the University of Berlin, 
where he was graduated with the highest 
honors, and is also an alumnus of the 
Royal Normal School of Gymnasties. 
Dr. Luckow writes that he will probably 
accompany Dr. Wegener—in which event 
he will lecture at the summer school— 
and adds that “it would be a great pleas- 
ure personally to inspect and _ study 
methods in your energetic and renowned 
country.” 

To teach the Swedish system, Yale 
found an expert through Lieutenant- 
Colonel Viktor Balck, associate director 
of the Royal Institute of Gymnasties at 
Stockholm. While in Sweden, observing 
the gymnastic methods of the country, 
I saw much of Colonel Baleck, who edits 
the most important Swedish sporting 
magazine. From him came the sugges- 
tion of Sir Vollrath Tham, a gentleman 
belonging to a noble Swedish family, 
and an officer in the royal guards. He 
is highly educated, and a skilled gym- 
nast and fencer. 

This brief mention of only a few of 
its members indicates the character of 
a teaching force which seems to provide 
possibilities for a careful and thorough 
comparison of systems and methods. I 
believe that such a gathering: of enthu- 
siastie specialists cannot fail to produce 
noteworthy results, and I feel confident 
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THE TROPHY ROOM IN THE YALE GYMNASIUM, WITH ITS COLLECTION OF BANNERS AND CUPS COMMEMORATING 
YALE TRIUMPHS ON FIELD, TRACK, AND RIVER—IN THE CASE ON THE RIGHT IS THE 
STUFFED SKIN OF HANDSOME DAN, A FAMOUS YALE MASCOT. 


it will make for genuine progress in the 
science of physical education. 

The “ city age” is upon us, and we are 
forced to cope with problems of health 
that were unknown even fifty years ago, 
when work in the fields, or active duties 
about the home, developed the physical 
strength of the masses, and all the peo- 
ple were simpler in their tastes and more 
vigorous in their mode of life. The evils 
resulting from the massing of humanity 
in cities—the pollution of the air by 
great factories, and the contamination of 
the water supply by disease germs—had 
not to be reckoned with; nor was it 
necessary to confront that imperative 
question of to-day, “ What can be done 
to preserve the health and usefulness 
of our housed-up business men and 
women?” The city man or woman who 
would be a successful bread-winner must 
face this problem; and we are daily gain- 
ing added proof that its only solution lies 
in sane and scientific physical education. 

Bodily exercise can no longer be dis- 
missed as a fad or a pastime. Men and 
women are beginning to realize that it 
wards off sickness, lengthens life, and 
increases their working capacity—and 


therefore their money-earning power. It 
gives the sense of well-being that comes 
to the “ all-round ” man, whose body and 





mind are equally sound and alert—the 
condition that makes “seventy years 


young” better than “forty years old.” 

But beyond that, it has a deeper sig- 
nificance. Such a country as_ ours 
peculiarly depends for its integrity and 
advancement upon the mental and 
physical power of its citizens. Vitality is 
as precious a legacy to bequeath as in- 
telligence. 

Plutarch tells that an ambassador 
from Epirus once came to Sparta, and 
was much impressed by what he saw, but 
commented upon the lack of walls, or 
like defenses, for the city. 

“Wait till morning,” said Lycurgus, 
“and I will show you our defenses.” 

Early next day he took the ambassador 
outside the city, where the army was 
drawn up in battle array, and with a 
gesture of pride, said: 

“There thou beholdest the walls of 
Sparta, and every man is a brick!” 

That is what our citizenship should be, 
and what physical education aims to 
make it. 
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CARRUTHERS FOR 





SHERIFF. 


BY RILEY H. ALLEN. 


a 


ARRUTHERS rode down from the 
eastern hills and out upon the red 
desert in the sunlight of an August 
morning. Ahead of him stretched the 
silent San Jacinto plains, already begin- 
ning to shimmer in the heat-waves. On 
the very edge of the western horizon, 
seemingly at the end of the world, rose 
the Hermosa Mountains, a blur of purple 
in the distance. 

Carruthers sat his pinto cow-pony with 
the grace that comes from spending nine 
months out of every year in the saddle. 
One casual hand rested on his hip; his 
body swayed easily with the tireless lope 
of the pony. He wore the fringed 
leathern chaps of the cow-puncher, and 
a gay red handkerchief was knotted 
around his neck. His mouth was good- 
humored, but there was strength in the 
square jaw and straight nose, and he 
looked across the desert to the far blue 
hills with the level gaze of the frontier. 

“You, Nebrasky,” he said to the horse, 
“T reckon you’ve got to travel some to- 
day. It’s sixty miles to them mountains. 
T’ve got to get there sure.” He swore 
lazily, affectionately, and slapped the 
pony’s flank with a gentle hand. “ You 
old stump-sucker, I’m expectin’ you to 
hit the high places to Rawhide. I’m 
runnin’ for sheriff, Nebrasky; what do 
you think o’ that? And you got to pike 
into Rawhide City to-night if you bust 
a leg a-tryin’. Me a sheriff! I reckon 
that’7ll make Kenard kinder sore. Didn’t 
see him as I passed the ranch this morn- 
in’, He'll be over at Rawhide City, 
Nebrasky, and we better be makin’ it, 
too!” 

A quick, silent shadow crossed the 
trail. Looking up, Carruthers saw a 
buzzard skimming along on motionless 
wings. Idly he watched its course. The 
wings quivered, drooped a little, and a 
moment, later it circled downward, more 
and more slowly, till it dropped into an 
arroyo a hundred yards to the left. It 
was a common sight on those plains, and 
Carruthers turned back in the saddle. 

And then, as silent and quick as the 
shadow of the buzzard, a coyote loped 
across the trail so close before that the 
13M 


cow-pony threw up its head. Half- 
mechanically, Carruthers saw the coyote 
stop at the gully where the buzzard had 
disappeared and crouch forward to the 
edge. Then it whirled in a startled flash 
of yellow-gray fur, and loped silently 
away across the desert, fading impercep- 
tibly among the sage-bushes. 

“The dern kangaroo!” said Carruth- 
ers reflectively. “ Nebrasky, I sure guess 
there’s somethin’ in that waller.” 

He turned the pony’s head and rode 
to the edge of the arroyo. At the bottom, 
on the loose red sand, crouched a forlorn 
little figure in a very dusty pair of blue 
kilts and torn blouse-waist. It sat up 
and looked at Carruthers out of fright- 
ened eyes. 

He leaped from his horse and clam- 
bered down into the gully. The buzzard 
rose from a near-by rock and floated 
away on silent pinions. The child tried 
to run in a tottering, weak way, but fell 
at the first step. Carruthers picked him 
up and held him in careful arms. 

“You pore lost little maverick!” he 
said. “Where did you come from?” 

He wiped the dirty face with his big 
red handkerchief. The small, grimy 
hands were bruised, and Carruthers knew 
that the boy had been crawling on the 
rough sand. : 

“Been lost since yesterday mornin’, I 
reckon. Too scared to speak,” said the 
cow-boy impersonally. “And now let’s 
get out o’ this.” 

He scrambled up the arroyo with the 
child on one arm, and walked toward 
the pony. His hand was stretched out 
for the bridle when the animal suddenly 
reared, snorting loudly. 

“Nebrasky,” said the cowboy, “are 
you goin’ to shy at a little feller like 
him? I reckon you ain’t often seen me 
with a kid; but ’m sure ashamed of you, 
actin’ like this! ” 

He tried to seize the bridle. The horse 
jerked up his head, trotted back to the 
trail, stopped till the pursuing cowboy 
was ten feet away, then swung about and 
eantered off to the eastward. Carruthers 
swore at him. 

“Nebrasky,” he said, “I must be 
locoed, fergettin’ to drop that bridle over 
your mule head! I might ’a’ expected it 
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of you—a horse that would shy at a little 
maverick like this!” 

He regarded the boy with curious 
eyes. He noticed that the baby lips were 
drawn, the temples hot and feverish. He 
took a bottle from his pocket, foreed a 
few drops into the dry mouth, and sat 
down on the ground with the child in 
his arms. 

The air grew perceptibly hotter, the 
heat waves shimmered above the grease- 
wood and stunted sahuaros. Carruthers 
shook himself; watching the color come 
into the child’s face, he had forgotten 
the desert. 

“Tittle maverick,” he said gently, 
“it’s goin’ to be mighty hot to-day. Let’s 
be hittin’ the trail.” He stood up, look- 
ing over the red plain. Behind him lay 
the hills he had left in the morning. To 
the west were the Hermosas. “I’m 
mighty sorry, little maverick,” he said. 
“T eain’t go back; no, I just cain’t. It 
ain’t far across, and there ain’t no water 
back there. I got to be at Rawhide to- 
morrow. I said I’d come, and I reckon 
I ain’t goin’ to let Kenard scare me 
out!” 

The child looked at him gravely, out of 
steady, unwinking eyes. Carruthers 
gulped a mouthful of brandy and went 
forward. 

Higher rose the sun. Behind the plod- 
ding cowboy the sage-bushes and cactus 
passed in dull, unending rows, and the 
trail stretched on. In his arms the child 
dozed, waking up at short intervals with 
low cries of fear, then dropping back 
into uneasy slumber. 

At noon they stopped under the scant 
shade of a huge thorn-cactus and rested 
for an hour; then on again. The after- 
noon sun struck blindingly upon Car- 
ruthers’ face, and the long rows of sage- 
brush seemed to move more slowly; but 
by night the eastern hills were far dis- 
tant, and he ecaleulated he had covered 
twenty miles. The child slept heavily in 
his arms as he laydown under the grease- 
wood to sleep. 

In the night Carruthers woke, thirsty. 
The moonlight fell upon the face of the 
boy. 

“Pore little feller!” he said softly. 
“You must be mighty near tired. You 
got to be brave, little feller,” he whis- 
pered; then he went back to sleep in 
spite of his thirst, for he was very tired. 

In the morning, before the sun had 
topped the hills to the eastward, he 
started on. The child was awake now, 
and still it never spoke, only stared at 
him out of red, frightened eyes. His own 
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felt strangely blurred, and his limbs were 
shot with pangs, for the western cowboy 
spends his life in the saddle. 


As the white-hot sun burned its 
course higher up the sky, the boy panted 
in his arms, and his own brain swam in 
the fierce air. About eleven o’clock, as 
he guessed, he had to stop under a cactus 
to ease the pain in his shoulders. He 
stayed there all the afternoon, now and 
then giving the precious brandy to the 
boy, drop by drop. When the shadows 
slanted in long rows to the east, he 
started forward again, looking steadily 
at the blue foothills of the Hermosas. 

The child seemed weaker, Carruthers 
thought, and then a feeling struck him 
that the baby understood everything he 
said, and was reproaching him. 

“Tt’s like this,” Carruthers explained. 
“There’s a man in Rawhide City who 
says I cain’t be sheriff. He’s a mighty 
mean man, little maverick, Kenard is. 
I says to him, ‘I'll be there at the elec- 
tion, Kenard,’ and he says, ‘Ill shoot 
you if you come.’ I ain’t that kind of a 
man. But I says to him, ‘T’ll be there,’ 
and I will. It was hard luck of Nebrasky 
to run away. Yes, that cert’nly was 
mighty hard luck, but it’s only twenty 
miles now, maverick! ” 

The full moon rose over the wide 
desert, turning the ragged greasewood 
and chaparral into tawny sprays of 
strange beauty. After a while the dry 
air grew cooler. Carruthers gave the 
last of the brandy to the boy, and 
smiled as he did so, though his own 
mouth was harsh and dry. He went on 
over the arid plain. 

The moon sank lower and lower, one 
by one the stars paled, and a gray light 
shot out of the east. The gray glowed, 
crimsoned; day dawned. Up over the 
eastern hills sprang the sun and shone 
hotter and hotter on the San Jacinto 
desert. The dry sand slipped under Car- 
ruthers’ feet. The child in his arms 
panted in hoarse, short sobs. 

Carruthers dared not stop. He could 
see the distant Hermosas, blue and in- 
viting in the west, with cool, dark can- 
yons and green valleys. His throat felt 
caked and his lips split open. The trail 
blurred before him; red dust filled his 
lungs. His arms and back ached with 
intolerable surges of pain from the 
weight of the child, but he set his teeth 
and kept his eyes on the Hermosas. 
Somewhere at the foot of those hills lay 
the gray walls of Rawhide City, and at 
the thought of his mission he set his 
teeth afresh. 

















“ Little maverick,” he said, “I got to 
do it. There ain’t no other way. I told 


Kenard I’d be there. To-day’s election 
day, and they’re expectin’ me to come.” 

So he went forward toward Rawhide 
City and the man who would kill him on 
sight. It was the thought of his word 
that kept him on the trail—that, and the 
child in his arms. He felt a strange 
companionship with the boy, intangible, 
yet real. 

“Tittle maverick,” he muttered, “I 
got to keep goin’, keep goin’—to—Raw- 
hide—City.” 

He laid the child gently under a 
ehaparral bush, stumbled, and fell be- 
side it. 

After a while the scant shade of the 
ehaparral revived him. He looked across 
the grim desert—down the faint white 
line of the trail—back over the route he 
had come. He saw not one living thing, 
not even a skulking coyote. He looked 
up at the burnished sky and saw a dark 
buzzard, wheeling in languid circles, 
lower and lower over the chaparral. 

He tried to shout—his voice was rusty 
and hoarse. He lifted his arms to the 
sky and cried aloud. He swore, but there 
was prayer in the despairing tones. The 
ehild panted heavily; its eyes, unwinking 
as ever, were haunted with fever. 

Carruthers looked wildly across the 
desert’ to the cool Hermosas. 

“Little feller,” he said, “I got to 
leave you. There ain’t no other way. 
But I’ll come back right soon. Yes, Ill 
eert’nly come back. You got to be 
mighty brave, and I’ll go as fast as I 
ean. I—I’m mighty near tired out.” 

He covered the face of the motionless 
ehild with the sombrero, and, taking out 
his red handkerchief, tied it to the cha- 
parral bush. 

“Good-by, little feller!” he called. 
“Tl sure be back soon.” Then he 
started toward Rawhide City, ten miles 
away across the burning sands, and the 
buzzard circled lower and lower above 
the chaparral. 


II. 


Wuere the desert died away in a last 
endeavor to encroach upon the caked 
adobe huts of Rawhide City, stood the 
schoolhouse—bare, hot walls painted on 
a grimy canvas. Inside, the election for 
sheriff of Paloma County was being held, 
and the sound of rude laughter, oaths, 
and incipient quarrels came to a dark- 
faced man outside, sitting heavily upon 
his calico cow-pony, with a Winchester 
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across the pommel of his fringed Mexi- 
can saddle. 

A cowboy came out of the school- 
house and lounged toward the rider. 

“Bill,” he said, “better come on in 
and vote.” 

The man on the horse swore. 

“Tm goin’ to stay here till them polls 
close. It ain’t long now.” 

“Sundown, I reckon,” answered the 
other. “And Carruthers ain’t showed 
up yet.” 

“ How’s the election goin’, Charlie?” 
asked the watcher. 

“They’s a lot of fellers waitin’ to see 
whether Carruthers ’ll come before they 
vote. He told ’em he’d be here by sun- 
down. If he ain’t, he’ll never be no 
sheriff in God’s world. Oh, no, they 
won’t vote for a coward. It ain’t long 
now,” he concluded, looking judicially 
at the western sun. 

The man on the horse spoke fiercely. 

“Tl kill the hound if he does come! 
T’ll show Carruthers they won’t be no 
dude sheriff of Paloma County. I’ve 
been layin’ for him ever sence he come 
into the cattle country, and he’s got to 
leave the law alone! ” 

“You goin’ home to-night, Bill?” 
asked the other. 

“Yes, I reckon so. Been gone four 
days now. Told my wife I’d be home 
yeste’day. She and the kid are all alone. 
The kid rode part way down to the 
Jacinto with me.” He spoke as if 
ashamed. “ When I put him down he ran 
up the trail mighty lively.” Then the 
man’s face hardened again. “I’ve been 
hangin’ round here waitin’ to finish with 
Carruthers and this confounded election 
business.” 

“Tt ain’t long till sundown now,” said 
Charlie. 

Out on the San Jacinto trail a figure 
came into view. As they watched, it 
reeled and fell, then rose again and 
staggered on. 

“ Some drunk, I reckon,” said Bill. 

They watched it indifferently. The 
man fell again, got upon his hands and 
knees, and crawled along the red trail. 
They could see his upturned face. 

“ Bill,” said Charlie, “it’s Carruth- 
ers!” 

He started forward. The man on the 
horse raised his rifle with an oath. 

“Stop that!” said Charlie. “ You let 
him come—if he can.” 

Carruthers got to his feet again, and 
came unsteadily forward, fell, and once 
more began crawling upon his knees. 
His mouth opened and showed the 
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tongue, black and swollen. His eyes were 
red-rimmed and ghastly. His sombrero 
was gone, and the setting sun glowed 


redly upon his face as he came to the’ 


man on the horse. 

Kenard cocked his rifle, leveling it 
steadily at the distorted face below him. 
Carruthers tried to speak, but the words 
came slow and uncertainly, as if from 
long disuse. 

“The little feller,” he said. “Out on 
—the San Jacinto. Found him—Ne- 
brasky—locoed—tried to make it—out 
there.” 

“You dirty hound!” said Kenard. 
“What did you find?” 

“ Baby—boy—maverick,”’ came from 
the cowboy’s black lips. “Just after 
Storcher’s Canyon. Little feller—yellow 
curls—blue—blue clothes.” He raised his 
arm and swept it to the east. “ Kenard, 
cain’t you go? He’s dyin’ out there.” 

“Where did you find him?” Kenard 
was beside the muttering cowboy, forc- 
ing whisky between his lips. “ Charlie, it 
must be Tim—and he never went home!” 

Carruthers wandered into delirium. 

“ Little maverick,” he murmured, “ I'll 
come back soon. Yes, Ill cert’nly come 
back right away!” The whisky brought 
him once more from his stupor. “ That 
wagon,” he whispered. “I'll go back to 
him.” 

The two men carried him to the wagon 
and laid him on the floor. 

“He’s a scoundrel,” said Kenard 
fiercely. “It ain’t the truth, I tell you! ” 

And yet he took the reins. Charlie, in 
the rear, sat beside Carruthers, again in 
delirium, while Kenard lashed the ponies 
forward. Men poured out of the school- 
house. To them Charlie shouted back the 
news—Kenard’s boy lay dying some- 
where on the desert; Carruthers was 
dying, too, and he was the only one who 
could find the boy. 

As for Carruthers, he felt the rush of 
the wagon dimly. He heard Kenard 
raging at the horses, and at intervals 
threatening the man who had deserted 
his child. Somewhere there was a boy— 
a maverick—lying under the chaparral, 
with a red rag to point him out. Car- 
ruthers’ throat was burning up, his head 
throbbed intolerably, but he knew he 
must not faint. The wheels ground out 
the same pulsing refrain, “ A red—a red 
—a red,” and his brain mocked him with 
the fantastic images of a thousand red, 
red banners floating above the sentinel 
yuceas. 

He raised himself on his arm and 
pointed to the right. 
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“ Across—across!” he eried. “The 
red handkerchief! ” 

Kenard turned the plunging buck- 
board. As they drove up to the bush a 
buzzard floated away and circled above 
their heads. 

“T’ve come, little feller!” said Car- 
ruthers. 

Kenard turned upon him fiercely. 

“QOurse you for deserting him! ” 

Then he bent over the baby face be- 
neath the sombrero. 


ITI. 


THE foremost men from Rawhide City, 
running down the trail, met the return- 
ing buckboard, with Charlie driving the 
galloping ponies. The men turned, run- 
ning along with the wagon, calling to 
Charlie: “Is the kid dead?” And then: 
“Ts he dead?” 

Kenard sat in the rear, the child in 
his arms. Beside him lay Carruthers. 
The crowd thickened. The schoolhouse 
came in sight, with all Rawhide City be- 
fore it. Charlie stood up on the seat. 

“ They’re alive!” he shouted, while the 
men around him cheered. 

The echo was taken up along the trail; 
the men at the schoolhouse cheered. It 
was to the sound of cheering that Car- 
ruthers and the child were carried into 
the grimy building. The men worked 
over them. 

Kenard laughed brokenly when they 
told him the baby would live. They 
trickled cool water into Carruthers’ 
mouth drop by drop and dashed pailful 
after pailful over his quivering body. 

He lifted his head and looked at the 
child. 

“Little maverick,” he said anxiously, 
“cain’t you speak to me?” 

“He’s all right, Jim,” said Charlie. 

Carruthers smiled. 

“ Hello, Charlie!” he murmured. “I 
sure reckon I called the bluff! ” 

Kenard came over, holding out his 
hand. 

“Jim,” he said, 
sheriff all right.” 

The cowboy took Kenard’s hand. 

“Aw now, Kenard,” he stammered, 
embarrassed. He stopped, and looked 
guiltily around him. “Well, Bill,” he 
said finally. Then he stopped again. Ap- 
parently he could think of nothing to 
say. Once more he stared deprecatingly 
at Charlie. “Say, Charlie,” he mur- 
mured sheepishly, “ cain’t you stop them 
men makin’ that fool noise? I ain’t no 
derned Indian massacre! ” 


“they say you’re 
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“THE skirmish had been short and hot. 

The routed book-agent, white of 
face, escaped from Mr. Flitchett’s pri- 
vate office. 

“Great clams!” he groaned to the 
clerk in the outer room. “That old 
hyena is the worst I ever ” Mr. Filit- 
chett’s call-bell rang, and the agent 
breathed heavily. “ Here, let me out with 
my life,” said he, skulking to the corri- 
dor like a guilty thing. 

The mist of battle still enveloped 
Cyrus Flitchett as he glowered at the 
clerk in the doorway. Cyrus was a pros- 
perous manufacturer of axle-lubricant, a 
solemn, hard-jawed little man of oppres- 
sively puritanical appearatice in his ill- 
fitting brown clothes. 

“McPherson! ” he snapped. “ Who let 
in that drummer?” 

“Robert, the office-boy, sir,” said the 
clerk. 

Flitchett screwed his mouth wrath- 
fully. Looking down at his desk, his eyes 
fell on a gay circular headed “ Happy 
Half Hours with Master Poets.” The 
phrase seemed to excite him strangely, 
and he hurled the paper into the waste- 
basket. A shrill voice was heard singing 
beyond the partition. 

“Robert!” thundered Mr. Flitchett. 
“ We'll dispense with your services after 
next week. Your tastes are too annoying. 
What’s your last name?” 

“Longfellow,” said the boy. 

“That settles it!” snorted Flitchett. 
“You'll have to go. Longfellow! Long 
fiddlesticks! ” 

Precisely at five he pulled down the 
top of his desk, reversed his cuffs, 
changed his coat, and took the subway 
up-town. The Flitchett residence was 
on a funereal side-street, and the family 
assembled for dinner in their funereal 
basement dining-room—Cyrus, Sarah, 
his wife, and Alonsita, his daughter. 
Alonsita was an extremely pretty girl 
with romantic blue eyes and a musical 
voice which vaguely irritated her father. 

“Dear Bartholomew is coming this 
evening, papa,” she said. “ I hope——” 

“ Mr. Plomza has had my reply,” inter- 
posed Flitchett. “There is nothing to 
add to my negative, Alonsita.” 
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“But at least you must approve of 
Bartholomew’s income, Cyrus,” sug- 
gested his wife timidly. “That legacy 
from his uncle in Bombay, together with 
the proceeds of his books - 

“Oh, his books!” fumed Flitchett. 
“Poetry books! All poets are freaks. 
We'll have no freaks in this family, 
Sarah. Pass the butter.” 

After dinner Mr. Plomza was an- 
nounced, and Cyrus Flitchett met him in 
the parlor. 

Bartholomew Plomza was a young man 
to look at twice, being tall and wiry, with 
a black, closely-clipped beard and dark 
eyes, oddly lustrous. In whatever land 
he happened to be—and he had wandered 
t. many strange parts—Plomza was re- 
garded as a foreigner. New Yorkers, for 
example, called him a Brazilian, but in 
Rio Janeiro he passed for a Yankee. 

Mr. Flitchett held this puzzling per- 
souality to be unbusiness-like and objec- 
tionable. He declined Plomza’s hand, 
and waved him coldly to a patent rocking 
chair. The parlor was furnished like a 
doctor’s waiting-room, and in its auster- 
ity Plomza’s oriental figure appeared 
distinctly out of place. 

“Our interview must be brief,” pro- 
claimed Cyrus. “I don’t intend to let 
you marry Alonsita, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“T love her,” said Plomza. “She loves 








me. I shall marry her. Perhaps your 
consent " 

“Ts superfluous?” demanded the 
father. “Is that what you mean?” 


“Oh, I think I shall marry her with 
your full consent, Mr. Flitchett.” 

“Then, sir, if you'll permit me, you 
think like a fool!” 

Bartholomew smiled placidly, but his 
eyes gleamed like tiny bundles of needle- 
points, and Mr. Flitchett was embar- 
rassed by some slight discomfort. 

“T speak in an impersonal sense, of 
course,” Cyrus explained lamely. “ Your 
profession—if anything so absurd as 
poetry is a profession—naturally makes 
men foolish.” 

“Take care how you insult the Muses, 
sir!” laughed Plomza complacently. 

“Why not?” asked Cyrus with grow- 
ing heat. 

“Because they are likely to be re- 
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venged upon you. I, a poet and their 
humble servant, tell you so.” 

The father exploded. 

“Hang your Muses!” he eried. “ The 
man who makes jigglety rhymes all the 
time is a baby. The man who’s above 
plain, every-day speech is a—well, he’s 
an ass! That’s my opinion, and you’re 
welcome to it, Mr. Plomza;” and he 
slapped his fist on the plush-covered 
mantel near the clock. 

Bartholomew studied Flitchett’s ner- 
vously contorted face for a moment, 
then he rose and walked to the mantel 
with the swing of one whose mind is sat- 
isfied. 

“T trust that you will be prepared to- 
morrow to give your consent to the mar- 
riage, my dear sir,” he said quietly. “In 
the meantime—good-night! ” 

Cyrus had resolved not to shake hands. 
Suddenly this resolution seemed silly, 
and he allowed his visitor to clasp his 
wrist—in an outlandish foreign fashion, 
too, which brought the men almost breast 
to breast. The clock slowly struck nine. 

“ Good-night,” repeated Plomza. 
“Sleep well—sleep well! ” 

Bartholomew Plomza_ half-closed his 
curiously glittering eyes. 


Il. 


THe next thing which Mr. Flitchett 
recollects about that memorable evening 
is the clock’s single tinkle of nine-thirty. 
He was alone in the parlor, still stand- 
ing in front of the fireplace. There was 
a pungent aroma somewhere, but so deli- 
cate was it that Cyrus could not decide 
whether it was a taste or an odor. His 
head whirred, and he looked apprehen- 
sively into the mirror. The reflection re- 
assured him. 

Miss Flitchett and her mother had re- 
tired. Cyrus cross-examined their one 
servant, whom he found sitting on the 
area steps. She had seen Mr. Plomza 
leave the house. She was quite positive, 
because the gentleman came out of the 
front door just as the church clock 
struck nine. Yet, the parlor clock was 
faster than the church clock—about two 
minutes, she thought. 

Somewhat dazed, Flitchett went to 
bed. It was evident that for nearly half 
an hour he had been standing, alone and 
unconscious, in his parlor. He slept, 
however, better than usual, and awoke at 
his invariable time. 

He was glad to be in ‘such notably 
buoyant health and spirits on that par- 
ticular morning, because at noon he was 
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to have a final conference with the pro- 
moters of the great Lubricant Trust, 
upon which his business future depended. 
He felt singularly alert as he took his 
place at the breakfast-table, and while 
he sugared his coffee he actually hummed 
an old song. But the first spoonful 
burned his tongue. Flitchett eyed his 
wife accusingly. 

“T find the coffee much too hot—have 
you no cooler coffee got?” he said. 

Alonsita started, gazing open-mouthed 
at him over her napkin. 

“Young lady, young lady, your man- 
ners are shady,” he observed with severe 
haughtiness. 

“Why, father!” 
“Yowre talking in 
herself, bewildered. 

“Permit me to say, in a delicate way, 
I object to your look of uncertain dis- 
may,” rejoined Cyrus, and unfolded his 
newspaper. 

The two women interchanged aston- 
ished glances. Into Alonsita’s mind 
flashed an explanation of her father’s 
rhymes. Perhaps they meant that dur- 
ing the night he-had altered his opinion 
of poets in general and of Bartholomew 
Plomza in particular. She clapped her 
hands. 

“Please make up some others!” she 
urged gayly. 

Flitchett bestowed a stony glare upon 
the girl. 

“T would like an explanation of your 
silly conversation,” he replied. 

“Alonsita refers to your delicious 
rhymes,” said Mrs. Flitchett. “Even 
Bartholomew could not do as well.” 

“T vow to you, I’m surely through 
with talking of Bartholomew,” growled 
her husband. “If to my door he comes 
some more, I swear to have the fellow’s 
gore!” 

“Father! ” quavered Alonsita, now be- 
ginning to be alarmed. Flitchett also was 
disquieted. The last word which he had 
spoken amazed him by its peculiarity. 
He tried to correct himself. 

“Tf to my door,” Cyrus repeated, pick- 
ing his phrases with the utmost deliber- 
ation, “he comes some more, I swear to 
have that fel-low’s—gore! ”’ 

Flitchett reviewed this expression and 
turned pale. 

“Cyrus, what’s the matter?” cried his 
wife. “You're ill!” 

“Be still, be still! I am- not 4 
Flitchett set his chin resolutely. He 
would not add that rhyme. He would use 
the word “sick” instead. “Be still, be 
still! I am not ill,” he said, and leaned 


laughed Alonsita. 
” She checked 
























back in his chair, dimly realizing the un- 
eanny fact that his tongue was myste- 
riously bewitched. 


III. 


Flitchett jammed on his hat and hur- 
ried to the street. The every-day clatter 
at the subway station soothed his jump- 
ing nerves. He selected a coin and 
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private office and paced the floor miser- 
ably, while his noon appointment with 
the trust magnates became a nightmare. 

He sat down again and feverishly 
drafted a memorandum of the proposi- 
tion which he purposed making to the 
promoters. When he perused the docu- 
ment, he found to his horror that his 
words had cast themselves into the 
meter of “John Gilpin.” It was ob- 





“IF TO MY DOOR—HE COMES SOME MORE—I SWEAR TO HAVE THAT FELLOW’S GORE !” 


shoved it through the window to the 
ticket-seller. 

“How many?” grunted the official. 

Cyrus bit his lip. 

“ Give me but one, my worthy son,” he 
faltered. 

“Don’t get gay, mister man!” ad- 
vised the ticket-seller harshly. 

The train did not whirl more tumul- 
tuously than did Flitchett’s fears. He 
had read of queer tricks of the brain. A 
friend had once suffered temporary 
aphasia. Aphasia, he thought, could be 
endured, but not this ludicrous malady 
of doggerel. He paused in the vestibule 
of the office-building and craftily tied a 
handkerchief around his throat. 

When McPherson came to his employ- 
er’s desk, Flitchett silently pointed to 
the handkerchief and scrawled something 
en a pad. McPherson read, nodded 
sympathetically, and withdrew. Cyrus 
hastened to look at the words which he 
had written for the clerk’s benefit: 


I cannot speak, my throat a sight is—I fear I’ve 
got the tonsilitis. 

Never was the torment of that day 
transcended in Mr. Flitchett’s experi- 
ence. He began a letter—“ Dear sir: 


Your favor is at hand, but in reply to 
your demand ”—and Cyrus tore up the 
sheet in a rage. He was afraid to an- 
swer the telephone. He declined to re- 
ceive callers. He locked himself in his 





viously impracticable to offer to the capi- 
talists an agreement in ballad form. 
They would think that he was making 
fun of them, that he was drunk, that he 
was crazy. 

Crazy! Cold perspiration trickled 
down Mr. Flitchett’s spine. His mind 
seemed perfectly lucid and vigorous, but 
still—he opened his watch. There was 
no time for him to see a doctor before 
twelve. Somehow, by somebody, an ex- 
cuse must be made for breaking that ap- 
pointment with the trust people. Cyrus 
staggered into the hallway, and bumped 
into Bartholomew Plomza, who was 
emerging from the elevator. 

“Hello, Mr. Flitchett,” said Plomza 
gravely. Flitchett reeled against the 
wall. “You’re not yourself,’ pursued 
Alonsita’s lover. “Come back into your 
sanctum for a minute or two, and let 
me look you over. I’ve dabbled in medi- 
cine, you know.” 

Bartholomew locked the door of the 
private office carefully, placed himself 
knee to knee with the sufferer, and held 
Flitchett’s wavering eyes in his own. 

“T have to ask your pardon for my 
little experiment,” he said. “It is not 
good to dishonor poetry, Mr. Flitchett, 
in the presence of a poet who is also 
something of an adept in the old Indian 
art of—well, call it hypnotism, if you 
choose, although you'll be wrong.” Cyrus 
contemplated with abject terror a small 
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finger before lunch. 
But of course, Mr. 
Flitchett, that is for 
you to determine.” 

In the outer office, 
McPherson discussed 
his chief’s illness 
with the office-boy. 

“Cocktails, I say,” 
maintained Robert 
spitefully. 

“No, he’s sick all 
right,” objected the 
clerk. “There’s a 
black-bearded doctor 
in there now.” 

The glass door 
swung ajar. 

“McPherson,” said 
Flitchett, “if any 
visitors call in my 
absence, inform them 
that I am at a con- 

“*l HAVE TO ASK YOUR PARDON FOR MY LITTLE EXPERIMENT.” ference with the 
gentlemen who are 

red box which Plomza drew from his promoting the Lubricant Trust, and may 
waistcoat pocket. “ This,” proceeded the not return for some time. Good morn- 
author silkily, “is an engagement ring ing, Mr. Plomza. The subway takes you 
which I should very much like, with your within a block of my house. Pray give 


consent, to place on your daughter's my warmest felicitations to Alonsita! ” 

















A DUAL LIFE. 


HE sits at his desk from year to year 
In the riotous city’s roar, 

The mind of him dwelling on pages drear, 
While out through its mystic door 

The soul of him, slipping its gyves of fear, 
Goes roaming the wide world o’er ! 


In summer, the mind of him dwells in books 
Of endless figures and bills ; 
\ The soul of him dwells in restful nooks 
In fields and by crooning rills, 
And follows the winding way of brooks 
To the cool, deep lake in the hills. 


The mind of him balances loss and gain 
When the rigor of winter falls ; 

The soul of him leaps at a bound the main 
And wanders through stately halls, 

Through dim cathedral and palace and fane, 
Wherever its free voice calls. 


His masters, when careless they pass his way, 
See naught in the bent form there 

But a faithful servitor, old and gray, 
Nor dream how he lightens care— 

The mind of him, only, is slave to pay ; 


His soul is as free as air! 
Laura Alton Payne. 
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The Devil and Miss Leslie. 
hi 


Miss Leste sat in the crowded ball- 
room, on a chair against the wall. Her 
white dress set off to the worst advan- 
tage her thin, brown neck and plain, sal- 
low face. She watched the dancers cir- 
cling to and fro with a dull pain at her 
heart, which deepened to something un- 
pleasantly like agony when in the mazes 
of the dance He passed before her, waltz- 
ing with a very pretty girl in scarlet. 

“T would sell my soul to the Devil for 
beauty!” Miss Leslie said. 

She had not spoken aloud, yet as she 
turned the Devil stood beside her. 

“How came you to be here?” she 
asked. 

“T am a frequent visitor in ballrooms,” 
the Devil explained. 

Miss Leslie was nothing if not conven- 
tional. 

“What will people think if they see 
me talking to you?” she inquired, glanc- 
ing hurriedly around. 

“That you have an admirer—whether 
devil or man will not matter.” 

“That is true,” said Miss Leslie, re- 
lieved. 

“You do not doubt my existence?” 

“ My belief in the Evil One,” answered 
Miss Leslie, laughing, “is one of the 
few childish beliefs which nothing has 
ever occurred to shake my faith in.” 

“Then you were in earnest when you 
offered to sell me your soul in exchange 
for beauty?” 

Miss Leslie looked 
dancers. 

“Will you make the bargain?” 

The girl in scarlet laughed. 

“Yes!” said Miss Leslie. 


dumbly at the 


II. 


“Tr is wonderful!” said the dowagers. 
“The girl was plain yesterday. Of 


course neither her complexion nor her 
hair are her own, and we suspect her 
teeth; still, where did she get her eyes?” 

“By Jove,” said the men, “did you 
ever see such a beauty? 
stunner 


She’s a regular 
1? 


“ She’s a good-looking girl, no doubt,” 
said He, “but not my style. I hate a 
handsome stick. Give me a woman who 
ean talk!” 

“Are you ready?” said the Devil. 

“No, no!” said Miss Leslie feverishly. 
“JT made a mistake. I sold my soul for 
beauty, but it is wit he wants. Give me 
that, I beseech you, and then you may 
have my soul!” 

The Devil chuckled. 

“T have no wish to drive a hard bar- 
gain with a lady!” he observed. 


III. 


“Tr is wonderful!” said the dowagers 
again. “The girl had not a word to say 
for herself yesterday, and now she posi- 
tively scintillates. Of course she gets up 
her conversations; but how do you ac- 
count for her repartee?” 

“By Jove,” said the men, “did you 
hear what Miss Leslie just said? Best 
thing I ever heard! ” 

“She is certainly entertaining,” said 
He. “But what’s the use of a pauper 
like me considering whether a girl’s 
pretty or brilliant? I’ve got to go in for 
some one with money.” 

“ Are you ready?” said the Devil. 

“No, no!’ said Miss Leslie wildly. 
“ Again I was mistaken. It is money he 
needs. Add wealth to my wit and beauty, 
and then he will love me and I will give 
you my soul—oh, so willingly! ” 

The Devil laughed. 
“You shall have wealth! ” he said. 


IV. 


“Tr is wonderful!” said the dowagers 
once more. “The girl was poor yester- 
day. Of course extreme wealth is vulgar 
—still it must be nice to have it!” 

“By Jove,” said the men, “do you 
know what the girl’s worth? She has in- 
herited three good-sized fortunes! ” 

“She has lots of money,” said He, 
“and she is certainly pretty and bright. 
I shall marry her if she will have me!” 

“ Are you ready?” said the Devil. 

“Yes,” said Miss Leslie. “I am quite 
ready now!” 

The Devil offered her his arm. 
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“ Only: ” she added hesitatingly. 
“ Yes? ”? 


“Only I should like just one thing 
more,” said Miss Leslie timidly yet hope- 
fully. “Can you arrange, dear Devil, 
that he shall love me, not for my 
beauty——” 

“Yes,” said the Devil patiently. 

“Not for my wit re 

“Yes,” said the Devil wearily. 

“ And not for my money. Just for my- 
self!” 

The Devil disengaged his arm. 

“T will do anything in the world to 
please a lady,” he said, bowing courte- 
ously, “except alter human nature. I 
have the honor to wish you a very good 
evening! ” 





Frances de Wolfe Fenwick. 
The Ghost Compact. 


THE professor of logic and the man 
from the Philippines shook hands hun- 
grily. 

“Tt’s good—it’s tremendously good to 
see you,” said the professor, his eyes 
aglow with the friendship of college days. 
“ And now let’s go somewhere.” 

“The club?” suggested the man from 
the Philippines. “ But, Ted, how did you 
get here? I heard that the one twenty- 
two was wrecked.” 

“Tt was, but I had changed my mind 
and come earlier,” answered the pro- 
fessor. 

Over their Madeira the pair grew 
reminiscent. 

“Do you remember the night we 
painted the observatory?” 

“ And our first climb down Carmen? 
How Feex stuck half way?” 

“Poor Felix! ” 

“Poor Felix!” echoed the man from 
the Philippines. “The day they brought 
him home all flabby and white ”—he 
broke off with a shudder. “I never could 
understand why he drowned; Felix could 
swim like a duck, and there was no wind 
to speak of that day.” 

“They said he was under the boat,” 
meditated the professor. 

For a moment the man from the 
Philippines sipped his Madeira. Then he 
lowered his voice. 

“Ted, I’m going to tell you something 
—something I’ve never told any one else. 
Out there in the islands a man forgets 
his psychology and logic and meta- 
physics. At least, I did. In those long, 





first nights when you lie stark awake, 
listening to a great rustle that makes 
you dream of the devilish big snake 
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which our little brown brothers say ter- 
rorizes the interior, you get to thinking 
hard—perhaps too hard.” 

The professor of logic nodded. 

“The new and dangerous environment 
—the climate—the shock of losing one’s 
grip on things—oh, I understand! ” 

The man from the Philippines frowned. 

“Perhaps,” he admitted. “But one 
doesn’t analyze. One just thinks. And 
I used to think a lot—about Feex. You 
remember our compact,” he went on; 
“how that night, in our junior year, Feex 
proposed that the first -one of us that 
died should try his best to come back and 
tell the others? And how we clasped 
hands on it?” 

Again the professor nodded. The man 
from the Philippines slowly emptied his 
glass. 

“Well, he did come back—once,” he 
said, as if addressing no one in particu- 
lar. “Or, if he didn’t—but I'll tell you 
the story. It was about five years ago; 
the heat, even on the coast, was terrific. 
Langworthy, another lieutenant of our 
company, and I, had been ordered to 
march upon Bayombong; that’s a bit to 
the north of the center of Luzon, and 
sixty miles in from Palonan. The place 
is in a wide valley—mountains on both 
sides, and it’s as ugly and squalid as in- 
terior villages always are. When Lang- 
worthy and I got there, more dead than 
alive, everything was still as Tennyson’s 
moated grange. Not one naked, brown- 
bellied kid tumbling in the mud of the 
streets, not one old witch brewing nasty 
charms up under the thatched eaves. 
Even the yowling curs had skipped the 
town. There was plenty of fruit and 
stuff, of course; but we didn’t dare to 
eat much. Poison, you know—and not a 
kind that gives you your discharge 
quickly. Down on Lake Lanao I saw old 
Johanssen die. Kipling should have been 
there. 

“Tt was pretty clear where the rascals 
had vamoosed to. Beyond Bayombong 
come a lot of sticky rice-fields and small 
swamps, and then the foot-hills of Mount 
Maneagayan. We couldn’t go after them 
that night. Langworthy and I pitched 
our tent in the main street; though the 
mud was unpleasant, it seemed safer. 
The whole business of making camp was 
rather a farce; in uncivilized wars senti- 
nels aren’t much use. Neither of us 
meant to sleep more than forty winks. 
But we hadn’t counted on tired nature; 
we had come hot-foot from Dikalayo in 
hopes to catch the beggars napping; and 
before that we’d had some mighty lively 























work around Bater Bay. I had lost some- 
thing like ten pounds—a serious matter 
out there; and Langworthy was as 
peaked as they make them. 

“ Along about one o’clock, I judge, I 
heard myself called very softly. The per- 
son calling me didn’t seem to use my 
official name; and it wasn’t ‘ lieutenant,’ 
either. It was my old college nickname 
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slightly trembled. The professor of logic 
was staring intently at his plate. 

“Well, I went outside. The voice led 
me away, along the road, to a bit of rank 
grass in the shadow of two huts. On the 
way I spoke to a sentinel. He had heard 


nothing. In the shadow the voice 
changed. It was—I swear it—Feex talk- 
ing. You recollect how, when Feex grew 
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“PLOUNDERING IN THE SOGGY FIELDS, OUR BOYS WENT UNDER BEFORE THOSE DARTS AND BEASTLY 
LITTLE SABERS.” 


—Ash.’ I raised myself on my elbow 
and looked about. Langworthy was snor- 
ing; everything else was quiet. Through 
the flap of the tent I could see some tall 
palm-trees, their fan-leaves motionless. 
“<« Ash! Ash!’ I heard it again. 
““Who wants me?’ I asked softly, 
too, in order not to waken Langworthy. 
“The voice paid no attention. ‘ Ash! 
Ash!’ it kept repeating. I noted that it 
had taken on a tone of entreaty. It 
seemed to be outside of the tent. Stealth- 
ily I slipped from my blanket and peered 
through the flap. I could see only what 
I had seen before—the muddy road, the 
black huts, the unstirring palm-leaves. 
“¢ Ash! Ash!’ I started; the words 
were in my very ears. ‘Come outside!’” 
The man from the Philippines stopped; 
as he poured more Madeira his fingers 





excited, his voice would shoot up the 
scale almost to a squeak. There, on the 
other side of the world, among those 
weird mountains and_ devil-infested 
swamps, I caught that identical squeak. 
At times, too, I noticed the drawl he 
practised in his junior year. Somehow, 
though, I wasn’t at all frightened. Poor 
Feex! ” 

“What did ” Then the professor 
of logic thought better. 

“Nothing about himself.” The man 
from the Philippines took up the unfin- 
ished query. “ Feex warned me not to 
cross the rice-fields in the morning with- 
out first shooting into them. Langworthy 
would oppose me, he added. His closing 
warning was: ‘Don’t give in. He’ll ' 
I never heard the rest. As queerly as it 
had appeared, Feex’s voice vanished. . 
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“ When I regained the tent, a wonder- 
ful opal and rose was tinting the east; 
the day would be another scorcher. Lang- 
worthy was yawning. 

““« Where have you been?’ he said. 

“T never approved of him. ‘ Just out,’ 
I answered vaguely. ‘ What do you think 
we'd best do?’ 

“He stared at me; there were odd 
circles under his eyes. Before the words 
left his lips, I knew the answer. 

“<*T)o? Chase the dirty runts! Dig 
through the rice!’ 

“< Perhaps, I suggested, ‘they’re in 
the rice. Suppose we shoot it.’ 

“ This time Langworthy gasped. ‘ You 
danged fool!’ I heard him mutter. Then, 
more courteously, he said, ‘Why, New- 
ton, the men are short of powder; and of 
course the beggars ’Il be in the swamps. 
That’s where we need caution.’ 

“<«T know we’re short of ammunition,’ 
I said; ‘but I know, too There I 
broke off. I couldn’t tell Langworthy of 
my talk with Feex. ‘ Perhaps,’ I finished 
lamely, ‘ we’d better go back to Dikalayo. 
They'll escape us any way.’ 

“Oh, sneered Langworthy, ‘if you 
are afraid ses 

The professor of logic cast a keen 
glance at Newton. “ You always objected 
to that imputation,” he observed. 

“T was a fool,” returned the man from 
the Philippines. “ There isn’t much more 
to tell. Langworthy and I gave orders 
to march. Half way across the second 
field the front man dropped. It was 
butchery, of course. Floundering in the 
soggy fields, tripped by the tangled rice- 
stalks, our boys went under before those 
darts and beastly little sabers. I couldn’t 
get most of them to fire; they were like 
a herd of Texas steers, stampeding. Only 
twenty of us got away to Bayombong. 
And five of those,” he added grimly, “to 
Palonan. Up here”—he touched his 
shoulder—“ there’s still a little mark 
Feex meant to save me. What’s the ex- 
planation, Ted? What was it—imagina- 
tion? Heat?” 

The professor was silent. 

“ And what would you have done under 
similar circumstances?” added Newton. 

Into his tone crept a suspicion of a 
sneer. The other’s reticence was irri- 
tating. At last the professor looked full 
at the man from the Philippines. 

“Tad Feex come to me——” he began 











gravely. 
“Yes,” eagerly echoed Newton, the 
sneer gone. “If Feex & 


“ Ash,” said the professor very slowly, 
“T am the author of ‘The Folly of Im- 
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mortality.’ Yet, as I told you, I did not 
come on the one twenty-two. The night 
before——” 

Newton was_ intensely 
“The night before——” 

“T—dreamed of Feex,” concluded the 
professor. He seemed to pick his words 
carefully. “And to-day’s newspapers 
will tell you that the sleeper I was booked 
for was derailed and dropped down a 
two-hundred-foot gorge!” 

A. Jerrold Tietje. 


One Man in a Thousand. 


I. 


To this day, Theodore Dodd doesn’t 
quite understand how it was that his ro- 
mance turned out as it did—or, to be 
more exact, did not turn out at all, but 
exploded into nothingness, like a bubble 
in mid-air. Even now, he will carelessly 
twist at the place where a vivid imagi- 
nation has endowed him with a luxuriant 
mustache, and modestly affirm that, but 
for some slight, unknown circumstance, 
he would be helping to enjoy a hand- 
some income, instead of standing all day 
behind a shop counter. 

It happened in this way. 

One morning he boarded a ear at his 
usual time and place. Settling down into 
the last unoccupied seat, he immediately 
buried himself in his paper, lest he 
should be expected to make room for a 
lady who had just entered. After in- 
forming himself of the news of the world 
by a cursory glance at the largest head- 
lines, he turned to a murder trial and two 
prize-fights. Having mentally reversed 
the judge’s decision in each case, he next 
sought the “ agony column,” as being the 
only other part of the paper worth 
perusal. 

The following paragraph immediately 
caught his eye, and touched his sympa- 
thetic heart: . 

Orphaned heiress wishes to correspond with a 
gentleman (object matrimony ) who can manage her 
affairs for her, but whose affection must be dis- 
interested. 

He read it through again, with no 
thought but of pity for a friendless girl. 

“After all,” he moralized, “ what 
selfish brutes we men are! Instead of 
leading a useless life, striving after my 
own creature comforts, what a ray of 
sunshine I might bring into that poor 
girl’s heart by giving her some one to 
love and cling to!” 

All day this sentimental spirit was 
upon him, enwrapping his senses so 


interested. 























closely that he gave short change to no 
less than five customers, and forgot to be 
rude when it was noticed. On his way 
home, he made up his mind to put all 
thoughts of self aside, and sacrifice him- 
self to the friendless girl. With this 
noble resolve in his mind, he spent the 
evening composing an answer to the ad- 
vertisement. His first attempt began: 

Dearest, I should love you as much if you sold 
flowers in the street. 

This seemed to express too much senti- 
ment considering their lack of acquaint- 
ance, so he tore it up and tried again. 

Madam, I can present excellent testimonials as to 

my business capacities. 
This seemed too formal and had to be 
rejected, but eventually, after several 
abortive attempts, he turned out an effort 
which would, he flattered himself, con- 
vince a trust magnate of his business 
powers, or bring sentimental tears to the 
eyes of a marble statue. 

He had not long to wait for a reply; 
next evening he found a littleescented 
note awaiting him on his return home. 
His fingers trembling with eagerness, he 
opened it, and scanned the contents with 
increasing delight. 

My DEAR Mr. Dopp : 

Of all the hundreds of letters which I have 
received. in answer to my advertisement, yours is 
the only one in which sordid greed does not show 
through a veneer of mock affection. It is hard that 
there should be so many eager to enrich themselves 
at the expense of a friendless girl of twenty, but 
you, I feel, are different. 

I have taken Box A at the Grand Theater for to- 
morrow night. Will you be in the theater with a 
red carnation in your buttonhole? If you are, 
please come and see me between the acts. 

Yours gratefully, 
AGNES C. 

P. S—My father left me a hundred thousand 
dollars. I thought I might mention it, though I 
know that the fact will not influence you in any way. 

In Dodd’s dreams that night, a fair, 
sylph-like creature answering to the 
name of Agnes figured largely, though 
not so conspicuously as a motor-car and 
a small steam-yacht. 

The next afternoon he left the shop 
early and purchased a seat at the theater 
with the air of one who usually took a 
box. On the boards outside he read the 
announcement that “The Prince of 
Freedom” would be played as a benefit 
performance for Mr. McBooth, the lead- 
ing man. Then he made his way home, 
purchasing a large carnation and a collar 
of extraordinary height on the way. 

Dressing proved such a lengthy opera- 
tion that the curtain was already up 
when he made his way into the theater 
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and pushed along to his seat in the dim 
light. On the stage, Mr. McBooth ranted 
and tore his hair on a moonlit river bank 


to slow music. This necessitated a low- 
ering of lights, and in consequence Dodd 
was unable to discern the occupant of 
Box A till the end of the first act. 
When the lights were turned up, he 
discovered several facts simultaneously. 
The house was crowded with men, to the 
almost entire exclusion of the fairer sex. 
Each man wore a red carnation in his 
buttonhole; and hundreds of opera 
glasses, eyes, spectacles, and eye-glasses 
were directed at Box A, wherein sat an 
old gentleman who was speedily grow- 
ing purple with astonishment and anger. 


II. 


Beutnp the scenes, Mr. McBooth was 
making calculations on the back of an 
old envelope. 

“Stamps, scented note-paper, and ad- 
vertisement in newspaper, twelve dollars 
fifty. Box-office takings, eight hundred 
dollars more than last night. Not so 
bad,” he murmured, moving into the 
wings for his next entrance. 


F. J. Knight Adkin. 





Louise’s Lesson. 


“T pon’T care what they say!” 

“But you have to care. You have no 
right to disregard public opinion.” 

“Tt’s a shame!” The girl’s eyes 
flashed. “ What business is it of theirs 
who comes to this house?” 

“ All true, dear; but do you like to be 
talked about in an unpleasant way?” 

“T don’t care what they say,” she re- 
peated passionately. “They have no right 
to spoil my happiness.” 

“ Tf your happiness depends upon these 
calls, then perhaps they have a right. 
It’s time to stop and think.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean! Can’t 
I enjoy a man’s society without being in 
love with him? Can’t one be friends 
with a man?” 

“No, Louise. Men and women have 
tried it for ages, and always they have 
shipwrecked. And a married man, of all 
men, may not run the risk.” 

“That’s just why we enjoy each 
other’s company so much. There is no 
thought of love. His wife has been 
abroad a year. He loves music, and so 
do I. Must we be denied the most con- 
genial companionship in the world simply 
because he is married? Oh, this shame- 
ful gossip! ” 
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“People don’t look at it that way, 
Louise. They know only what they know 
—the old story.” 

“Yes, the old story—looking for sin 
and making it when they can’t find it. 
I know, mamma!” 

“Don’t get cynical, Louise, over the 
way of the world. You can’t change it, 
and what’s more, you can’t go against it. 
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“No, of course not. He has never 
said a word about her. But I don’t think 
much of a wife who puts her career be- 
fore her husband. She deserves to lose 
him. She deserves what those vile 
tongues have said. Only they have lied 
—they have lied, I tell you. Oh, mamma, 
why did you speak of it?” 

“You will understand better when you 
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Public opinion is most men’s conscience, 
and if it is often extreme and unchari- 
table it serves a great purpose. You may 
not need it, but many do; and what do 
you gain by flaunting your independence 
in its face? Does Professor Wood com- 
pensate you for the loss of every one’s 
faith and respect?” 

“Tf every one’s respect depends upon 
my giving him up—then yes, he does 
compensate.” 

“Louise, you are unreasonable. His 
wife——” 

“His wife! How much of a wife has 
he? She had better not have married at 
all. What kind of a home has she made 
for him?” 

“Ts that the way he talks?” 











THE MAN WAS WALKING BACK AND FORTH, HIS HEAD 
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RESTING CARESSINGLY ON HIS VIOLIN. 





have lived longer. There’s the bell now; 
are you expecting him?” 

“Yes; we are to try that ‘ Berceuse. 
Are you going? Well, come in after a 
while and listen. Forgive me, mamma 
darling, but it is such an outrage! ” 

A quick step in the hall, and the next 
minute a man entered with the in- 
formality of a familiar friend. 

“Well, how did you get along?” he 
asked, laying his violin on the piano. 

“All right,’ she answered absently. 
She walked over to the window and 
looked out. “ What a golden night! The 
moon has turned it into a dream day.” 

“Yes, it’s glorious. Would you rather 
go out for a walk? It’s almost too per- 
fect to stay indoors.” 
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“Oh, yes, let’s go!” And then her 
mother’s words swept over her and 
crushed her. She seemed to shrink from 
something. “No, not to-night. People— 
I forgot—no, not to-night.” 

“ Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’ve been a little upset 
and can’t think, somehow.” She brushed 
back her hair with a manner of vague be- 
wilderment. 

“You mustn’t let things worry you— 
they aren’t worth it,” he commented. 
“Come, get out the music, and let’s for- 
get our woes!” 

A lightning smile that flashed across 
her face and was gone was her only an- 
swer as she walked over to the piano. 
The mother, sitting in the next room, 
heard with an indefinable pain how ex- 
quisitely the violin blended with the 
lovely voice of her daughter singing to 
her own soft accompaniments. She fell 
into deep thought, and the hours slipped 
away unheeded. She was aroused at last 
by the man’s voice. 

“Play that ‘Good-night’ -of Nevin’s 
now, and then I must go.” 

She went into the room after the first 
tender notes had begun. The man was 
walking back and forth, his head resting 
caressingly on his violin. As she entered 
he merely smiled, as if her coming were 
no interruption, and went on drawing 
the perfect melody out of the strings. 

“ That was beautiful!” sighed the girl 
when they had finished. “You don’t 
play; you just think the music, and it is.” 

he man smiled quietly. His music 
was such a part of himself, and yet so 
strangely a thing apart for which he 
was not responsible, that her remark did 
not sound like a personal compliment. 

“ Why haven’t you made something of 
your music?” asked the mother. 

“Professors of ancient languages 
haven’t time for artistic careers,” he re- 
joined laughingly. ‘“ Music is my relax- 
ation, and I know enough for that.” 

He put up his violin, and the three 
walked out into the hall. 

“T shall not see you again for some 
time,” he said. “School closed to-day, 
you know, and I leave to-morrow to join 
Mrs. Wood in Paris. We are rather 
elated over her getting a picture into 
the Salon, and want to celebrate with a 
continental tour.” 

The mother was sympathetically inter- 
ested. 

“Will Mrs. Wood come back with 
you?” she asked. 

“T don’t know. She wants to, but after 
we have been together all summer she 
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I shall certainly 


may be content to stay. 
do my best to persuade her to stay and 
get all that her masters can give her. If 
I come back alone, I shall impose on 
your good nature and forget my loneli- 
ness in your music, Louise.” He shook 


hands with her, and then with the 
mother. “ Mrs. Woodzis anxious to know 
you,” he continued. “ just met you, 
you remember; so in any event we shall 
go on in September where we stopped, I 
hope. Good-night!” 

“ Good-by,” answered the mother. “ We 
shall miss the music, I know.” 

“ Good-by,” said the girl. 

There didn’t seem to be anything else 
to say. The door closed. The girl turned 
toward the stairs. 

“ Good-night, mamma; I’m going up.” 

The mother went back to her unfin- 
ished magazine. 

“JT wish I hadn’t said anything to 
Louise,” she thought as she adjusted her 
glasses. “I believe- now that I was 
actually afraid the gossip might be true. 
She was right—it is a shame to let loose 
tongues break up an ideal friendship. 
We shall certainly miss his music.” 

Up-stairs a door closed. A girl threw 
herself on her bed, and burst into a 


passion of tears. 
Alma Louise Wirth. 


A Fable for Parents, 


Tromas Bookman, Pu. D., was one of 
those exceedingly clever men—short and 
stout, spectacled and bewhiskered—who 
find it difficult to make both ends meet. 
As a private. tutor he foreed the old 
Greeks and Romans down the small 
throats of the young, who were much 
more eager for dinner than for the 
classies. 

Everything about Mr. Bookman was 
dingy and melancholy. The world in 
which he lived was surrounded by eredi- 
tors, who merely knew him as a debtor to 
be continually carried forward in their 
books. His children looked upon him as 
a man of mystery, wofully deficient in 
small change; while his wife realized that 
he possessed real ability and no income 
to speak of. 

The only oasis in the Sahara of the 
Bookman family was Lucretia, the eldest 
of the six daughters. She was an emi- 
nently practical girl. One day she said 
to her father: 

“T have long been thinking of our po- 
sition, and it seems to me that unless 
something is done at once we shall 
starve. There are six of us girls, and not 
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one earning a cent. I have had an offer 


of marriage from Fred Harris, our 
baker.” 

“What?” gasped Mr. Bookman, 
horror-struck. 

“Yes, father; our baker. He is not 


a literary man, but he has a good busi- 
ness. If I marry him, you will lose both 
a daughter and a creditor. I think the 
other girls would do well to marry 
grocers, or butchers, or even mechanics 
— if not out on strike, of course.” 

“This is terrible!” exclaimed the 
Ph. D. “ What madness has seized you, 
my daughter?” 

“No madness, father; I am talking 
plain sense. Listen to me for a minute. 
You know that we have never been over- 
fed, though perhaps over-educated. I 
will never marry a man connected with 
either education or literature. I have 
decided to marry Mr. Harris, and, if I 
want to read Plato afterward, I shall 
be able to do so near a good warm stove.” 

“But, Lucretia, Socrates says Fe: 

“ Bother Socrates, father, and all his 
tribe!” rejoined the young woman. “ He 
would be arrested as a vagrant in these 
days. Fancy the poor old man stopping 
people on the streets, and asking their 
opinion on the tariff, bimetalism, or the 
Filipinos. Mother says she is willing to 
have me marry the baker, for it means 
unlimited bread and cake for the Book- 
man family.” 

For a minute or two Mr. Bookman was 
silent. He was thinking deeply, and along 
a line of thought that was new to him. 

“T am becoming interested in what you 
say, my dear,” he finally remarked. “ But 
bread and cake are not the only neces- 
saries. Only this morning your mother 
told me we are in need of coal again.” 

“Well, father, before next winter 
comes, Jennie may marry young Hart, 
the coal merchant of South Street; he 
has called on her three times this week.” 

Father and daughter continued the 
conversation for more than an hour that 
dull March afternoon. Mr. Bookman be- 
gan to see things in a different light, and 
gave his consent to Lucretia’s marriage. 
That bright young woman urged her 
sisters to keep a sharp lookout for busi- 
ness men, and before the month of April 
was over she led the way by marrying 
Fred Harris. In June, Jennie married 
the coal merchant; and Lucinda, the 
second girl, became the wife of George 
Ross, a neighboring butcher. Things 
looked brighter for the Bookman family. 
When the next winter set in, the private 
tutor’s household included only himself 
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and his wife, with three unmarried 
daughters, one of whom, Margaret, mar- 
ried a wholesale grocer at Christmas. 

In discussing with his wife the great 
change in the family’s affairs, the ‘head 
of the house thus expressed himself: 

“You see, my dear, how much we are 
indebted to Lucretia’s practical mind. If 
my father had insisted on me becoming 
a blacksmith, or a shoemaker, he would 
have been wiser; and I, no doubt, would 
now be better off. Think of the years I 
have spent in trying to lead the youth 
of this town around the moss-covered 
Parthenon, getting only small fees in 
return. But we are now connected with 
trade, and although I am no politician, I 
appreciate a free breakfast table. 

“The ancients,” he continued, warm- 
ing to his subject, “seem to have satis- 
fied their hunger with dialogues, but such 
airy nutriment as that is not suited 
either to this part of the globe or to the 
present age. We cannot live as Diogenes 
did, sitting in a tub, and it would be 
useless to carry a lantern in search of 
an honest man. There would be no 
money in that. Of course the old philos- 
ophers lived in warm climates, where 
clothes were superfluous and the jail sys- 
tem very incomplete. They might talk 
by the hour, and meanwhile help them- 
selves to their neighbor’s fruit without 
comment. That sort of thing cannot be 
done now. The most wondrous flow of 
Hellenic eloquence that ever burst from 
the lips of Demosthenes would not secure 
a ton of coal from any dealer in this city. 
Our girls were wise to ally themselves 
with commerce, and I hope, when the 
proper times comes, the other two will 
follow their sisters’ good example.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied his wife. “ Only 
yesterday I bought some combs from a 
Harvard graduate. He spoke so nicely, 
but seemed thoroughly disheartened. He 
said he is not tall enough to join the 
police, over age for the army, and far 
too bilious to enter the navy. I think 
he said he took four scholarships, but he 
declared that if he failed to sell the dozen 
combs he had with him before night, he 
would commit suicide.” 

“Very sad, my dear,” remarked Mr. 
Bookman. “Just listen to this little 
verse I wrote this afternoon: 

“Education is no good 

To take the place of daily food. 
Half a loaf and a level head 
Are better than learning without.any bread !” 

“ Beautiful,” said Mrs. Bookman, “ and 
so true!” 

George Edward Streeter. 
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